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WASTE? 








BY MARY CLEMMER. 





How much must go for naught! How many 
tears, 
All wept in silence, are yet wept in vain ; 
Unmoved go on the swift, relentless years ; 
The one we pray for never knows our pain. 
How much must go for naught! E’en beau- 
teous youth 
Turns from its kingdom, laying down its 
crown, 
Crying for what ft yields. It went in sooth 
The promised fruitage with the flower’s first 
down. 


How much must go for naught! The Sum- 
mer years, 
So rich in struggle, rich in hoarded faith ; 
Even Fulfillment, Failure, stings and sears ; 
Slain Expectation dies reluctant death. 


Yet somewhere, somewhere. O most tender 
Lord, 
Sure, Taov dost count them for us, treasure 


all; 
Life’s futile toil, joy missed, the sweet, lost 
word, 
The Love that loves in vain, the tears that 


fall. 





ALL ABOUT A MERE CEREMONY. 


BY THE REV. NORMAN FOX. 





THE latest ecclesiastical sensation is 
among our Presbyterian friends. The 
minister of one of their prominent churches 
in this city having announced that his con- 
science would no longer permit him to 
practice infant sprinkling, the presbytery 
jmmediately dismissed him from member- 
ship. 

This dismissal is certainly surprising. 
How often have Presbyterians reflected 
upon Baptists, sometimes in patron- 
jzing piety, sometimes in caustic con- 
tempt, for ‘‘making such a fuss about a 
mere ceremony”? The more ignorant of 
us supposed that so august a body as the 
New York Presbytery must dwell on the 
serene hights of perfect indifference to mere 
externals; that all questions about the act 
or subjects of baptism were regarded by 
them as too trivial to be worthy of notice; 
that, whether men were immersed, or 
sprinkled, or had no water-baptism at all, 
they did not care a tinker’s malediction. 

It is true that the gentleman himself 
resigned his membership; but it can bard- 
ly be supposed that one would voluntarily 
relinquish his position as a minister in the 
grand old Presbyterian Church. The 
course of voluntary retirement must have 
heen adopted only on the knowledge that 
without it they would forthwith ‘‘send 
him in his resignation.” 

It may be suggested that no Presbyteri- 


an congfegation would waut a minister’ 


who could not sprinkle the infants; but 
not seldom aman is allowed to remain a 
loug time in the Presbyterian ministry, 
though congregations no longer clamor for 
bis services. And who knows but some 
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talents and piety that they would be glad 


to have him preach to them, even though 
they were obliged to call in some other 
minister when there was any sprinkling to 
bedone? Or, if, as is saidto bethe case 
with this particular miuister, he desired to 
engage in city mission work, where there 
would be little or no baptizing, his unwill- 
ingness to sprinkle infants would be of no 
practical importance. 

No construction can be put on the act 
of the Presbytery other than this, that they 
regard the sprinkling of infants, though 
‘‘a mere ceremony,” to be a matter so im- 
portant that no map can be allowed to re- 
main in the Presbyterian ministry who re- 
fuses to practice it. In other words, Pres- 
byterians are just as tenacious about the 
sprinkling of infants as Baptists are about 
the immersion of believers. In other 
words, Presbyterians make just as much 
‘*fuss about a mere ceremony” as do the 
crotchety, cantankerous, and crooked- 
notioned Baptists. 

O, dear Presbyterian brethren, have you 
not an awful amount of cheek? Does it 
not require a power of face that is perfectly 
tremendous for you to say so much against 
Baptists for advocating baptism according 
to their ideas, when you are just as anxious 
that the “‘mere ceremony” be adminis- 
tered according to your convictions? No 
one can rightly blame you for being ten- 
acious of your own opinions, but why 
speak with such contempt for other people 
who cherish their opinions? How can the 
Presbyterian pot vaunt itself so loftily over 
the Baptist kettle? 

In justice to our good Presby- 
terian brethren—whom no one shall be 
allowed to find fault with but my- 
self—it should be remarked that they 
are not alone in this unfair treatment 
of Baptists. ‘‘ They all do it.” When 
Judson went as a missionary to Asia, he 
started as a Congregational minisier; but 
when he came to the conclusion that 
sprinkling could not rightly be given as 
baptism he could no longer be allowed to 
retain his position. In spite of all that 
Congregationalists have said about other 
people’s ‘‘ making so much fuss about bap. 
tism,” they were willing to make fuss 
enough about it to dismiss from their min- 
istry, on the mere question of baptism, 
one whose name was to add luster to the 
the history of Christianity. If Spurgeon 
should to-day ask admission into a Meth- 
odist Conference ‘or to Episcopalian 
orders, he would be denied, on the 
ground of his being unwilling to prac- 
tice sprinkling. It is said that some 
Baptist ministers are dissatisfied with 
their position in the Baptist denomination 
because of its close communion. Why do 
they not go to the Congregationalists or 
Presbyterians? Because they cannot copn- 
scientiously sprinkle infants, and for this 
reason they would not be received. In the 
case of certain ministers whu havg gone 
over within a few years from the Baptist 
ministry to that of other denominations, 
every man of them was obliged to “eat 
crow,” inthe shape of agreeing to practice 
infant baptism, before he could be admitted 
to his new position. If a godly man should 
be ejected from the Baptist ministry for 
error on the communion question, what in- 
dignation would it excite among Presbyte- 
rians and Congregationalists! How they 
would lift up their hands in horror at such 
bigotry! And yet, if that same man ap- 





ghurch might have so high an idea of his 


plied to them for a place in the ministry, 
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they would ask him if he would sprinkle 
infants; aud if he would not they would 

keep him out of the ministry forever. To 

exclude a godly man from the ministry on 

account of error regarding the communion 

is a terrible thing. To exclude him en ac- 

count of an error regarding baptism, that 

is all right. 

The case of this New York Presbyterian 
minister and the case of Judson are but 
two out of thousands. Sprague’s ‘‘ Annals 
of the Baptist Pulpit” abounds in such 
narratives. Much is said of the Act of 
Uniformity in the reign of Charles II, under 
which hundreds of godly miuisters were 
ejected from the pulpits of the Church of 
England because their consciences would 
not permit them to conform to certain ex- 
ternal usages; and yet ten times as many 
godly preachers in this country have been 
ejected from Presbyterian and Mcthodist 
pulpits simply because they could not 
practice infant sprinkling. Wherein was 
the Parliament of Charles II a whit worse 
than the New York Presbytery or the Mis- 
sion Board which cast off Judson? And 
yet these are the men who cast reflections 
on Baptists for attaching so much tmport- 
ance to ‘‘a mere ceremony.” 

Another point. Baptists are sneered at 
for having ‘‘gone off and started a new 
sect merely on an external ordinance.” 
But when a man is thus excluded from 
the Pedobaptist ministry, what is he 
to do? He cannot stop preaching the 
Gospel, and if he cannot preach it in 
Pedobaptist pulpits he must preach it 
somewhere else. And when men are con- 
verted under his preaching, what shall they 
do? They will hardly believe in infant 
baptism, for they will hear nothing of it in 
his preaching and they will find nothing of 
itin the Bible. Shall they go and join 
churches which ejected their teacher from 
the ministry simply because he believes as 
they believe? It is inevitable that these 
converts should form a new congregation 
around the man through whose faithful 
preaching they have been converted. And 
then to have those who ejected this man 
from their pulpits charge him with wan- 
tonly going off and forming a new congre- 
gation, simply on a ceremony—why, it is 
enough to make Esop’s wolf put his tail 
between his legs and trot off shamefacedly 
for not having half learned how to make 
charges! Are not those Burman Baptist 
churches which Judson founded terribly 
schismatic in not all being members of the 
Congregational body! 

And, while we are having this friendly 
little conference, it may be allowable to 
suggest that our Presbyterian and Method- 
ist brethren would do well to cease repeat- 
ing that miserable slander that Baptists be- 
lieve immersion to be necessary to salva- 
tion. One might search in vain to find in 
the mind of the most ignorant Baptist the 
remotest approach to such an idea; for 
the very fundamental principle of the Bap. 
tist denomination is that vone but believers 
should be baptized, that no one should be 
accepted as a subject of baptism till he 
gives evidence that he has already come 
into a state of salvation. Baptists believe 
that the Lord commands to observance of 
immersion, as Congregationalists believe 
that he commands the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper; but Baptists no more be- 
lieve that men cannot be saved without im- 
mersion than Congregationalists believe 
that men cannot be saved without partak- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper. Why should in- 
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an absurd slander? 

Some say that churches should look 
merely to faith, having no fixed rule re- 
garding ceremonial. This would require 
that those who wished to be immersed 
should be allowed to be immersed; that 
those who wished to be sprinkled should be 
allowed to be sprinkled; and, furthermore, 
that those who did not wish to be immersed 
nor sprinkled should be allowed to go with- 
out any water baptism at all. And, if no 
member was required to receive this or that 
ceremony, or any at all, so no minister 
should be required to administer any par- 
ticular ceremony or any ceremony at all, 
and the freedom allowed regarding bap- 
tism would have to be allowed regarding 
that other ‘‘mere ceremony,” the Lord’s 
Supper. Men should be allowed to prac- 
tice open communion, or close commnu- 
niop, or no communion at all. Perhaps 
Baptists are to blame for not adopting this 
broad platform; but let not the blame 
come from Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
others who are just as tenacious, who 
make just as much “‘ fuss” in support of 
their ideas of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per as Baptists in the maintenance of their 
opinions. 

New Yorn Orr. 





“ PROFESSOR” ROBERTSON SMITH 


AND THE CAUSE OF FREE CRITICAL 
INQUIRY. 


BY PROFESSOR A. 6. BRUCE, D. D., 
or THe Frex Cuurnce CoLizer, Giascow. 








Ir has occurred to me that our friends 
in America might wish to hear how the 
interests which center in the person of 
Professor R. Smith are faring in Scotland 
at the present hour. As all the world 
knows, Mr. Smith has been deprived of the 
right to call himself professor, though I 
shall continue to call him by that title— 
partly in courtesy, pattly that it may be the 
better understood of whom I speak. I 
dare say it was expected by many that, 
when the supposed heretic was stripped of 
professorial honors by the last General 
Assembly, he would sink into obscurity and 
the interest in his cause would die out, in 
the Free Church and beyond it. And it 
may be acknowledged that since the As. 
sembly there has been a lull, which might 
easily be mistaken for a lapse into apathy; 
but such lulls always happen after meet- 
ings of Assembly. I have often said that 
our Free Church public works itself into a 
fever every Spring about something or 
other, and, of course, after the fever comes 
a reaction of seeming indifference. So it 
has been in the case of Professor Smith; 
but the indifference is only seeming. Pro. 
fessor Smith is not a man at all likely to 
sink into obscurity even as plain ‘‘ Mr.,” 
nor is the cause with which his name is 
associated one of such subordinate import- 
ance nor has it taken so slight a hold of 
the public mind as to need an ecclesias- 
tical process to give it vitality. That the 
cause lives and that the fire of devotion to 
it still burne has been made sufficiently 
evidert within the last few days. It may 
be remembered that during the sitting of 
the Assembly and after the case was dis- 
posed of a public breakfast was held in 
Edinburgh to give expression to the feel 
ings and purposes of the minority. At 
this breakfast the unrighteousness of the 
Assembly’s decision was very freely com. 
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pressed to treat it.ip every way possible as 
@ thing null and void, and the resolution 
adopted to promote, by all legitimate 
means, the cause of free inquiry in the 
region of biblical criticism. Among the 
means which seemed to Professor Smith’s 
many friends among the imfluential elders 
and laymen connecte! with the Free 
Church fitted to conduce to that end was 
the furnishing of him with resources for 
carrying on bis studies. If the Professor 
would have permitted it, ardent friends 
would readily have raised a sum of money 
sufficient to yield an annual income equal 
to that forfeited by the action of the eccle- 
siastical courts, so that he might be enabled 
to devote his whole time and attention to 
learned research ; but the deprived Professor 
preferred to carn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, which he has been doing since 
May lust, as a valued coadjutor in the edit- 
orship of the current edition of the “‘Ency- 
pedia Britannica,” so that all that was left 
in the option of fricnds was to raise means 
for purchasing a special library, which 
might go far to replace the advantages en- 
joyed by professors in the Aberdeen Free 
Church College, through the possession of 
an exceptionally well-furnished library, a 
distinction in no small extent due to Pro- 
fessor Smith’s exertions. This has been 
done, 2 thousand pounds having been very 
easily and quickly raised for the purpose. 
On Monday, the 81st of October, at a pub- 
lic meeting held in Edinburgh, he was 
presented with this mark of the esteem of 
his friends and their deep interest in the 
studies in which he is occupied; whereby, 
as he said, in acknowledging the munificent 
gift, he is put in the position of having 
probably the best private library in Britain 
in the department of literature bearing on 
his special subject. This must he felt by all 
to be a very satisfactory result; for in 
learning, as in war, the Napoleonic maxim 
applies: ‘* The toolsto him that can use 
them.” Professor Smith may be trusted to 
make a very diligent and good use of the 
tools put into his hands, and the public 
may expect ere long to receive from him 
fruits of his studies which shall fully justi- 
fy the kindness of friends and show what 
a folly was committed by those who turned 
him out of office. In this, asin many other 
instances, man’s folly may turn out to be 
God's wisdom. The loss of the particular 
eburch which the ex-Professor faithfully 
served may be the gain of the Church at 
large, in researches which may enlarge the 
knowledge of the Scriptures and prove de- 
fensive, not destructive, of the faith. 

The Edinburgh meeting at which the 
presentation took place was a very large 
and enthusiastic one; in both respects ex- 
ceeding the expectations of well-wishers, 
for the capital of Scotland is by no means 
the headquarters of Free Church liberal- 
ism. The public of Edinburgh, especially 
the Free Church public, is, like Jerusalem 
in our Lord’s time, very conservative in al! 
matters religious. The fact appears in the 
tenacity with which they cling to old cus- 
tom in worship. In most other places sev- 
eral modifications bave taken place in the 
conduct of the service, such as standing at 
prayer and kneeling at prayer; but in Ead- 
inburgh they adhere faithfully to ancient 
usage and piously sit when the psalm is 
sung and stand when the prayer, some- 
times very long, is offered up. The 
Free Presbytery of Edinburgh reflects 
the conservatism of the people. In that 
Presbytery are located many of the 
most influential representatives of eccle- 
siastical conservatism, men of ability or of 
bigh character—such as Drs. Begg, Bonar, 
Moody, Stuart—and through their energy 
and influence, assisted by the lack of cor- 
responding energy among the more liberal 
men, like Drs Whyte and Walter Smith, 
who do not assert themselves sufficiently in 
the local court, it comes to pass that the 
Edinburgh Free Presbytery enjoys the rep- 
utation of being as obscurantist as any 
Highland Presbytery and makes itself a 
butt forthe wit of The Scotsman. As an illus- 
tration of what I state, I may mention the 
one little but siguificant fact that, when 
the new Hymn Book, now iv course of 
publication, was passing through presbyte- 
ries, the Edinburgh Presbytery stood almost 
alone in objecting to the well-known ancient 
bymns ‘‘7¢ Deum" and ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis.” 

But to come back to the meeting. 





The Edinburgb conservatism sot withstand- 
ing, the meeting at which Professor Smith’s 
presentation took place was a decided suc- 
cess. It afforded an excellent opportunity 
for speaking a word in behalf of the cause 
in whose interest the presentation took 
place. Accordingly, « seriesof resolutions 
were submitted, renewing the protest of 
the minority, declaring that the encourage- 
ment of critical studies was fitted to ad- 
vance the interests of evangelic faith and 
piety, and that the policy of the majority 
was fitted to have an opposite effect, and 
intimating with satisfaction Professor 
Smith’s intention to deliver in the course 
of the present winter a series of lectures 
on the subject of ‘‘ Prophecy.” The reso- 
lutions were cordially accepted by the 
meeting, and even supported by speeches 
characterized by a clear ring of conviction 
and resolute determination. These speech- 
es showed that a marked change is coming” 
over the spirits of men in several respects. 

In the first place, it was evident that the 
party of toleration and progress is learning 
to assert Itself as an independent party and 
to shake itself clear from the trammels of 
an undue deference to so-called “leaders.” 
Naturally enough, when the circumstances 
are considered, ‘‘leadership” was a very 
conspicuous phenomenon in the earlier his- 
tory of the Free Church. The Free Church 
was born of controversy and in the days of 
her youth had todo a deal of hard fighting, 
to get herself established as a fact In the 
country; but fighting devclopes generals 
and generalship, and for a while the gen- 
erals and the generalship were both good 
and seasonnable and no one thought of com- 
plaining. The whole denomination reaped 
the benefit; but evils soon began to grow 
out of the system of leadership as man- 
aced in the Free Church. In the first 
place, the great leaders died out, and 
smaller men succeeded to their place 
and power. Then an unmanly tem- 
per was bred in the community. Men 
gratually got into a way of not thinking or 
acting for themselves, almost of regarding 
independent thought and action as an im- 
propriety, and deemed it the right thing 
passively, mechanically to accept the 
word of ‘‘leaders” in any matter as law; 
but the greatest evil of all was the growth 
of an excessive, unwholesome ecclesinas- 
ticism or denominationalism. Leaderism 
and party spirit go together. Party pas- 
sions give lenders their opportunity and 
their action and influence intensify the evil 
anpirit on which they act and tarn a church 
into a society pervaded by a bitter party 
animus. 

The Smith case has given a_ rnde 
shock to the old reverence for leaders. It 
has compelled many quict men, with little 
natural inclination to figure in church 
courts, to feel that they must assert them- 
selves or see interests dearer to their hearts 
than even their church trampled under 
foot by men for whom church interests 
seem to take precedence of everything. 
The new tone found voice in significant 
words used by Professor Smith, in his reply 
to the presentation regarding prominent 
ecclesiastics, whom he described as men 
‘‘who thought themselves the leaders.” 
In another respect (another, yet closely 
connected) there were indications of a 
marked change in the views of the liberal 
party—viz , in the growth among them of 
a hearty dislike to the ecclesiasticism with 
which, as above stated, leadership has heen 
hitherto associated in the Free Church. 
Some of the speakers spoke in terms of se- 
vere condemnation of a policy which prac- 
tically amounted to placing the interests 
of a denomination above the interests of 
the Kingdom of God. The explanation of 
this severity is to be found in the belief en- 
tertained by many that Professor Smith 
and the cause of criticism were sacrificed 
to suppésed denominational interests, at 
last Assembly. As one speaker put it: 
‘Men had said to themselves: Criticism 
may be very good—we don’t deny it has an 
important place; but the interests of the 
Church are first, and these seem to be in 
danger, and criticism must go outside and 
look after itself the best way itcan.” It is 
easy to imagine the abhorrence with which 
those who suffer from such ecclesiastical 
policy must necessarily regard it, and how 
inevitable is their alienation from those 
whom they reckon its chief promoters. 
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Nor can the abhorrence and alienation be say that all signs point to the growing 
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confined to a single department of Church 
life. The display of the ecclesiastical spirit 
in a glaring instance, like that of the recent 
case, will foster distrust toward ecclesiastics 
and ecclesiasticism generally, and lead not 
to separation (God forbid), but to an atti- 
tude of aloofness from party leaders in all 
their pet schemes. In this connection there 
was much significance in the concluding 
sentences of Professor Smith’s short ad- 
dress, in which he said that there was plenty 
of work for those really concerned in 
Christ’s cause and kingdom in Scotland to 
do, without going out of their way into 
polemics with those who belong to other 
denominations; that, if each Church would 
address itself to making its own organiza- 
tlon more like the picture which was held 
forth in the New Testament, holding at the 
same time fast to biblical truth and trying 
to understand the truth by the best light 
God gave them, then, perhaps, in the 
course of fewer years than they supposed, 
under the blessing of God, they might find 
that, by the progress of each separate de- 
nomination in its own course, much of the 
difference that stood up now between dif- 
ferent denominations would fall away of 
itself, and that they would be very much 
nearer, than they dared now to hope for, 
the time when they would have in Scotland 
such a great, broad, large evangelical 
Church as Dr. Bruce in eloquent language 
foreshadowed.” 

If I mistake not, the spirit that dictated 
these words (which fell on sympathetic 
ears) will bear fruit in connection with dis- 
establishment agitations. It will not lead 
to any partisan fraternizing with the Es- 
tablished Church, but it will develop a 
totally different view as to the best way of 
bringing about the much-to-be-desired end of 
one Presbyterian Church in Scotland from 
that cherished by ecclesiastics. The latter 
think to gain their end by disestablishment 
agitation, meantime treating the Church to 
be disestablished as a hostile body, with 
which no friendly intercourse can be main- 
tained. Others of Professor Smith’s way of 
thinking will, in increasing nutmbers, come 
to be of opinion that the more excellent way 
is to begin at once to cultivate a more 
Christian spirit, to recognize all the Pres- 
byterian churches as branches of one 
Church, and to take all possible occasions 
for having fellowship one with another 
now; so to behave ourselves in our several 
stations and in all our church life as to 
muke it felt that one common life pervaded 
all, and to create a yearning for a more 
complete and unrestricted communion. 
In this way they will hope to reach the 
consummation indicated in the words ut- 
tered by myself, to which Professor Smith 
alluded: ‘‘ An exchange of the bleak, bar- 
ren, tempestuous ecclesiastical climate in 
which we have been living for a roomy, 
sunny, bright Christianity.” 

One thing more might be learned from 
the recent meeting of Professor Smith’s 
friends—viz., that they emphatically de- 
cline the character ascribed to them by 
some of their more ignorant opponents and 
critics, thatof Rationalists, who have given 
up faith in a divine revelation and lost 
sympathy with evangelic piety. They 
claimed for themselves, through their 
spokesman, to be devoted to believing criti- 
cism, and for their cause that it is evangelic 
in the best, truest sense of the much-mis- 
used word. They decline to look on the 
evangelic faith as the monopoly of a 
Church or a party, or to see the traces of a 
genuively evangelic spirit in a timid shrink- 
ing from all new movements iv thought and 
life and a superstitious clinging to the 
traditions of the past. They desire to be 
evangelic after the manner of Christ and 
the Reformers, in the spirit of Catholicity, 
trust, hope, and freedom; not afraid of 
things new or making finality their watch- 
word, but believing that God has some 
better things in store for the Church in the 
future than he has yet bestowed on her. 

We look forward with interest to the 
forthcoming course of lectures on proph- 
ecy; and, as I believe that our friends in 
America will want to hear something more 
about the utterances of the map who gave 
to the Christian world ‘‘The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church,” I will en- 
deavor to send your readers some account 
of these lectures. Meantime, I may simply 
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‘strength of the proscribed cause. Even in 
the Highlands there are symptoms of prog- 
ress. Professor Smith has been lecturing 
in Inverness, the capital of the Highlands, 
on Hebrew poetry, invited thither by the 
trustees of the ‘‘Ettles Lectureship.” If 
his visit has given the Invernessians light, no 
thanks tothe Free Church Presbytery of 
Inverness; for that reverend body, by 
a formal resolution, expressed its disap- 
proval of the invitation addressed to the 
heretié. If they had had their way, they 
would have kept him out of the town and 
protected the people from the risk of per- 
version. Butalas! the gocd old days of the 
Inquisition are past, so that, when ecclesi- 
astics utter a blast against suspected lectur- 
ers, they are only told in polite language to 
mind their own business. The likelihood 
is that this petty attempt to keep Professor 
Smith out of the Highlands may have the 
contrary effect of drawing sympathy toward 
him from Celtic hearts. Extremes often 
meet and it is not inconceivable that ‘the 
Highland Host” may yet change sides, and 
do as good service in the cause of liberty 
as they have hitherto done bad service in 
retarding the progress of the Free Church. 

Within the lust few days hopeful, cheer- 
ing words have been spoken in behalf of 
freedom and growth in theology by theo- 
Jogical professors, at the opening of the 
halls for the training of our future minis- 
ters. Dr. Laidlaw, recently appointed to 
the chair of dogmatics in the New Colloge, 
Edinburgh, vice Professor Macgregor, re- 
signed, the college over which Dr. Rainy 
presides as principal, in his inaugural lec- 
ture repudiated the idea of being bound 
over toa blind mechanical adherence to tra- 
ditional dogmas; and Professor Flint, in his 
opening lecture to the divinity students in 
the University of Edinburgh, scouted the 
idea that all truth had been found ont in 
theology, and asserted not only the right, but 
the duty of free inquiry, as the only means 
by which the Church could effectually de, 
fend the faith and maintain the respect of 
the world for the Christian ministry, 
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‘* ARGUMENTS Cannot be answered by in 
sulis.” 

‘‘ The policeman [prize-fighter] has more 
confidence in concussion than discussion.” 

“Kindness is strength.” 

‘“*Good nature is often mistaken for 
virtue. ,, Good health sometimes passes for 
genius. 

‘*Anger blows out the lamp of the mind.” 


**Intelligence is not the foundation of 
arrogance.” 


‘‘ Insolence is not logic.” 

‘‘Epithets are the arguments of malice.” 
‘* Candor is the courage of the soul.” 

‘* A grand subject should not be blown 


' and tainted with malicious words.” 


From less than one page (477) of The North 
American Review for November I gather 
the sparks above quoted, thrown off by 
Robert G. Ingersoll at white heat, because 
of some rough pounding administered by 
Judge Black in a previous number of that 
venerable periodical. 

Mr. Ingersoll is chiefly known by his 
audacity in bauling venerable words and 
divine beings into court, and questioning 
them as a magistrate questions a tramp. 

‘‘Audacious self-esteem,” said ‘‘The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” thirty 
years ago—‘‘audacious self-esteem, with 
good ground for it, is always imposing.” 
Yet ‘“‘there are men who say 
bright things on all possible subjects, but 
their zig-zags rack you to death. After a 
half hour with one of these jerky compan- 
ions, talking with a dull friend affords 
great relief. It is like taking the cat in 
your lap after holding a squirre].” 

I happened to read Ingersoll and Holmes 
on the same half-day. Our brilliant and 
effusive Colonel thinks in sparkles. He 
flashes incessantly, but illuminates noth- 
ing. His flames leap up and meitin the 
dark. His sparkles are borne along on the 
breeze, and they, too, are quenched in the 
outer dark. About this darkness he tells 
nothing, attempts nothing; but the reader, 
so inclined, may cull from his fiercest po- 
lemic gospel flowers growing along the 
hot edges of his erupted lava-flow. Thus: 

‘In the examination of great and im- 
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portant questions, every one should be se- 
rene, slow-pulsed, and ca)m.” 

During one of these serene, slow-pulsed 
moments he writes: 

“An infivitely good and wise God be- 
holds with pity the misfortunes of his chil- 
dren. Such a God would know the mists, 
the clouds, the darkness enveloping the 
human mind. . A good being, bad 


he power, would answer the reasonable 
prayer of an honest savage.” 
Again: 


‘«The superior man is one who uses his 
superiority in bettering the condition of 
the inferior. [‘ He that is chief is servant 
of all.) The superior man is strength for 
the weak, eves for the blind, brains for the 
simple; he is one who helps carry the bur- 
den which Nature bas put upon the in- 
ferior. [‘Go tell John what ye do see and 
hear: the blind receive their sight, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf bear, and to 
the poor good news is proclaimed.’}” 

Bible-readers, as they note these words of 
Ingersoll, can parallel them promptly from 
Holy Writ. ‘‘ Like asa father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him”; ‘He knoweth our frame, 
he remembereth that we are dust”; ‘‘In 
every land he that feareth God and workcth 
righteousness is accepted of him”; and 
much more to the same. effect. 

In Mr. Ingersoll’s lucid moments, when 
he is ‘‘serene” and ‘‘slow-pulsed,” his 
words are tender and true as an apostle’s. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ. 

Brilliant men prefer to be in opposition, 
rather than in office or under responsibility. 
D’Israeli won his fame not as an adminis- 
trator, but asa nimble fault-finder and 
leader of the ‘‘ opposition.” As soon as 
the responsibility of administration de- 
volved upon him he swelled up intoa 
few months of theatrical show and then 
collapsed and died. 

In like manner, Mr. Ingersoll can frisk 
and jump all around that huge volume of 
time, experience, history, and broadening 
truth and knowledge of God, found record- 
ed in the Bible, and can find fault and bark 
at every jump; and alas! he can find 
greater fault with men and churches who 
have professed to ebey the Word of God 
as found in Scripture, as gold-veins in 
quartz. 

But, if atany time he will undertake, 
being at the time serene and slow-pulsed, 
to frame a rule of faith and acode for con- 
duct that will harmonize and humanize 
mankind, and serve as sailing ‘“‘ direc- 
tions” for the lonely soul that must soon 
embank upon the dark sea of the unknown, 
whose hither port is dying, whose yonder 
port is—— what, what? 

Sit down, Mr. Ingersoll, and teach us 
how to live purely and peacefully, to age 
serenely, and die thrilling with reason- 
able expectations that are their own proof 
and justification. Sit down and Trach us, 
and I suspect that your well-considered, 
serene. and slow-pulsed teachings will not 
vary widely from the teachings of Jesus, 
whom I believe to be the Christ of God. 

Leaving to Judge Black the unprofitable 
task of pounding Ingersoll some more, I 
suggest to my readers that a reverent faith 
toward our God is older than the Bible. A 
believing on Jesus the Christ, as God mani- 
fest, is older than any book of the New 
Testament, far older than any creed or the- 
ology or bibliolatry that so offends Mr. In- 
gersoll and his school; and the spirit of 
God, that brooded chaos unto the quicken- 
ing of all things that now live, has not 
ceased to overbrood the needy souls now 
living, quickening the hearts of the prayer- 
ful unto an assurance of eternal life. 

Let no man who believes on God and on 
Jesus Christ, his Son, be troubled at heart 
when he hears that somebody or other is 
tearing the Bible into shreds, or holding up 
the Church to ridicule, or exploding old 
theologies. This sort of noise has been 
rattling on in the world for many thousand 
years. Let not your hearts be troubled, if 
ye believe on God as the rewarder of them 
who diligently seek him. So believing, you 
will find much truth and comfort in the 
Scriptures of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments; andin every church called Christian 
you shall find men and women who know 
little or nothing about theology or dogma, 
but somehow they do know the power and 
comfort of the world to come, for they are 
®t peace with the God of all worlds, the 
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Father of all men. In them is dwelling 

the temper of sonship, the spirit of adop- 

tion, whereby we cry: Father, Father. 
Exaura, N.Y. . 





AN EPHESIAN DAY. 





A RIDE TO THE RUINS OF EPHESUS. 





BY THE HON. 8. 8. COX, 
Mremerr oF ConcrEess FROM New YORK. 


‘“*Eornen.” whose volume about the 
East was quite the fashion a quarter of a 
century ago, dismisses the ‘‘ Ruins of 
Baalbec!” ina half dozen lines. He pre- 
ferred that his readers should hold fast to 
their own dim meaning of the glorious 
sounds and airy phantasies which gather 
about these ruins. He disdained to give 
tall columns and their measurements in 
phrases built of ink. It is with some such 
vague and solemn thoughts that I have 
been occupied about the ruins of Ephesus. 
It has been impossible to settle down even 
to the incidents of the eventful day, so as to 
describe them for the gratification and in- 
formation of friends. Other adventures 
have intervened—an earthquake or 80; a 
dozen isles of Greece upshouldering their 
rocky crests intoa sky of light and heat, 
and full of vague poesies and dim thoughts 
of yore and lore; and the beautiful, un- 
tainted azure of this AZgean Sea of mar- 
vels, not to speak of groves tenanted by 
old religions, and strange, calm men of the 
East, and stranger muffled women, who 
follow them so tranquilly; but these inter- 
ventions are only those of time, and the 
thought will wreak itself even in imperfect 
expression. 

A day in Ephesus! Ah! could it but 
revert to the elder day of this prime city 
of Grecian art, Roman power, and apos- 
tolic elogquence—whuat a day it would be! 
Instead of a population of twelve camels 
and three persons and four visitors, two 
from the Great Republic, ‘further west” 
than the ‘‘isles of the blest” of Grecian 
sires—what a day could have been passed 
two thousand years ago at Ephesus! In 
gymnasium, odeon, theater, shop, palace, 
courts, and temples, what a throng of 
living wonders! How many people among 
them then? and now but a few camels 
and their drivers and one “solitary horse- 
man” besides ourselves, tramping under a 
fiery sun, through tangled grasses and 
prickly weeds, over broken columns and 
pulverized remains, down to a now water- 
less sea, with an extinct custom-house and 
an exchange where no voice is heard save 
that of a solitary sweet-throated bird! Look- 
ing down the departed centuries and into 
the excavated pits, where the skeleton of 
the great temple lies in its mutilated 
shroud of dust, what a crowd of bewilder- 
ing thoughts arise! 

This, in short, is the impression of that 
city where the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
made his tribune for two years, and made 
even the Smiths, ever a numerous tribe of 
skilled handicraft, led by Demetrius, forget 
their cunning and cry out for their im- 
periled business, 

It is hard to believe that the fresh blue 
waves of this sea ever washed these limits 
of the grand old city. It is hard to believe 
that its now shoreless plain was once a sea 
of liquid beauty, picturing at evening the 
twin mountains which made double the 
Ephesian acropolis; for now the plain 
is but a gloomy sbore, and the disjecta mem- 
bra of these stadia, theaters, and temples 
have not even the honor of the ivy, nor have 
its arched squeducts any longer the glory 
of the sparkling stream, nor its lone pillars 
the elder baughtiness of imperial great- 
ness! 

These thoughts are too dim for trausla- 
tion into English. The American reader 
will demand the measurements of the Tem- 
ple of Diana and the number of seats of the 
theater into which Silversmith rushed to 
raise a riot against the great Orator from 
Tarsus, and the very number matriculated 
in the ‘‘ School of one Tyrannus,” where 
the Apostle disputed daily of immortality 
and salvation through his Great Master of 
Nazareth. 

Must I, then, begin with our journey inits 
details? And must the Turk and his tur- 
ban—the present degenerate keepers of these 
relics of old—sit, »s usual, for his photo- 








graph? Yes. There is no other way to 
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our people. 
It has been one of our special hopes, in 
our long journey, to follow ‘the Acts of 
the Apostles” in their movements along 
these highways and shores; and, coming 
into Smyrna (one of the seven churches), 
and hearing of Philadelphia, Sardis, Lao- 
dicea, and other lamps of the early faith, as 
if quite near to our very feet, it would 
have been a remediless hiatus had we not 
sought out,atsome risk, at least,the ruins of 
one of the scenes of the boliest of religions. 
As I look back on this day of delight, I 
wonder that I undertook it. True, our 
friend, Mr. Purser, the president of the 
railroad from Smyrna to Aidin, had ad- 
vised that the trip was safe and healthy; 
but we were early in the season, the heat 
was still intense, the Syrian fever stil! dan- 
gerous, and, as there was no police yet or- 


another way, which was not to be forgot- 
ten by one having regard to another's safe- 
ty. Brigands are not the creatures of ro- 
mantic fancy in and around Smyrna or in 
the waste places of the coast and moun- 
tain. Within a few weeks captives have 
been made and ransom money demanded. 
Our lady friend from Troy on the steamer 
had a brother seized upon his farm (to his 
cost $7,500); and what would be the ran- 
som for a live congressman (to say nothing 
of his precious wife)—and that, too, at a 
time when parties are so nearly divided 
and one vote, however humble, is worth 
so much. 

However, we made our provision, through 
the aid of an honest dragoman, a Hebrew 
of the hotel, Ibrahim by name. He met 
us on the steamer at six in the morning, 
and at once we were under his care 
ashore, a breakfast served, a lunch ar- 
ranged, and by nipe o'clock we were at 
the depot, via a tramway, and ready for 
Ephesus. 

This railway is built by English capital 
and skill. It runs near the old city, and 
beyond it into and through a country of 
surprising richness and development for 
Asia. Quite a load of passengers, two- 
thirds in loose clothes and turbans, started 
with us. We wound up out of the town, 
under the shadow of Mt. Tagus, upon 
which there is a splendid Genoese cas- 
tle, in partial ruins, We pass, upon our 
upward way, through the valley of a 
mountain river, the Marles. 
used for irrigation on its downward way 
and for the city thirst. The cypress stands 
in tall array about elegant cemeteries, and 
over walls we perceive mulberries, olives, 
and figs. We stop at the camel caravan 
station fora time, where we observe these 
patient ships of the. desert loading and 
unloading. ‘‘ What is it that those black 
horse-hair snacks contain?” we inquire of 
Ibrahim. ‘‘Figs. Figs to be cured and 
packed and sent over the world.” These 
sacks are in such numbers as to excite 
attention, above all other products—at least, 
now, when the crop is arriving. It is an 
unusual crop—180,000 of these sacks, worth 
$15 each; nearly double the crop of the pre- 
vious year,as we are told. This railroad 
runs into and near but not through or be- 
yond the great fig-land of Asia. Beyond 
Aidin the orchards just begin, and the 
work of the camel is there still indispens- 
able. Dryness and sandy soil help tlhe fig; 
and this garden of Asia Minor lies along 
the meandering Meander, which has a his- 
tory and a philology of more interest than 
its thousands of sacks of figs. The rail- 
road is yetto be run {nto this dale of 
beauty and plenty. There is one impedi- 
ment. Its president tells me that the 
Arabs have an irrepressible impulse to 
throw stones into the cars and to place 
them on the track; not so much out of 
malice or opposition to the advancement 
of our locomotive age by steam as curios- 
ity to see some astounding result. It is 
their mode of acquiring intelligence. Still, 
witha growing commerce of imports and 
exports, pow amounting to near a hundred 
millions of dollars in Smyrna, it is not to 
be expected thata few Arabs can get rid 
of advancing instrumentalities by throw- 
ing stones. 

As we rise upon the hights above Smyr- 
ba, camels are seenin motion and at rest. 
It is curious to see their motions when 
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bring Ephesus and the Ephesians home to 


tions asa new member of Congress before 
he is sat upon. Some of them look cross, 
in being loaded, and make ugly motions 
with head and neck and show their pretty 
teeth. Along tle road we see smal] huts, 
covered with straw; and on the meion- 
patches and vineyards improvised booths, 
under brauches, where the watchful own- 
ers repose. The grapes are nearly all 
white and very sweet. They lack the size 
and the flavor of the Chouss of Constanti- 
nople, which the honey bees feed upon 
and follow from their hillsides along Mar- 
mora to the city-stalls. Still, these grapes 
are grapes of the sun, and Smyrna is sur- 
rounded by their yellowish green fields, 
which are in beantiful contrast with the 


Y dark, silvery bluish-green of the olives. As 


we pass the long trains of cars coming 
into Smyrna, we perceive the turbaned 
Turks, whose labor makes this part of 
Asia so fruitful, serenely sitting on 
the black sacks, smoking their cigar- 
ettes and guarding their property. Could 
the youngster at home, whose nether lip 
and saccharine tooth liquify at the thought 
of these figs of the Orient, but see the tur- 
baned, wild, and picturesque Moslem to 
whom he owes this luxury, he might add 
to his delectation a study in art and eth- 
nology. Looking around from our car, we 
perceive the ranges of mountains, hiding, 
like the women of the land, their beauties 
under a misty veil. Nearer by, in the 
fields, are herds of black gouls and big- 
tailed sheep. The houses are made of mud 
bricks and are low, for has not Smyrna 
once. trembled under the tread of Ence- 
ladus? It is easy to see why Smyrna now 
rejoices. Itis not sun or soil; but to these 
waters, which now, in this heated term, 
have their spindling stream to make glad 
the earth. 

** What,” you ask, ‘‘are these black ob- 
jects by the dozen, in groups, and scattered 
over the plains—almost villages of them?” 
These are the dirty tents of the Tarcoman. 
He is the nomad of this vast empire of un- 
rest, over which, from the Chinese Wall to 
the Mediterranean, these herders wander, 
with their families and flocks. We see 
them upon the railroad-side, gazing at the 
cars as if dazed at thelr movement. 
They look independent and happy. They 
have local government and ruies of their 
own and are contented. The suzerainty of 
the Sultan troubles them little. Their 
Abrahamic ways are exceedingly paternal 
in the best sense of home-rule. 

It would astonish the souls of some of 
my old Obio constituents to see how much 
sorghum these old plains raise; nor am 
I altogether sure that even the Scioto Valley 
could compare with this ancient historic 
dirt in making maize. Perhaps there is 
less of these staples here, because cotton, 
madder, grapes, promegranates, figs, and 
melons pay better, for these products are 
only limited by the Iabor of the people. 
Thislabor is performed by both sexes, in 
fleld and hut. Stopping at a water-station, 
we perceive, lying on the bare-swept 
ground. spread quite thin, plenty of grapes, 
being laid out to dry in the sun, for the 
black raisin, which is seedless and for 
which Smyrna is celebrated. 

The grain-fields have been harvested, and 
the fires are already burning up the rub- 
bish, weeds, and shrubbery, rolling along 
with their clouds of flame and smoke over 
distant and near plains. Dusty clouds also 
appear in the fields, where are collected 
groups of horses and men, threshing. This 
is lively work, for twenty borses are rush- 
ing about in a circus of genuine utility, 
while the breeze blows away the chaff and 
dust of the grain. 

On our way we have occasion to applaud 
the industry of these Turks, who raise 
grain and figs, grapes and madder, olives 
and oranges. We notice them and their 
women in the ploughed fields, breaking the 
hard-baked clods with their double- 
pronged hoes. Some of the fields (even 
those where the black tents of the Turco- 
mans are) have dried branches for hedges, 
as if the real property was divided and 
segregated. © 

There is much to see along this route, if 
one could spend a week or so in the survey. 
What with rock cuttings and the Oave of 
Homer (for Smyrna also claimed him), the 
convent of the prophet Biias, the old aque. 
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mosques and gardens vie with Greco- 
Roman remains—‘‘ Paradise” ishere and 
near, both great and small; for such are the 
pretentious names of these villas of delight 
in the heats of Summer. Was it not here, 
among the cretaceous fromations, where 
Mark Twain found the energetic oyster (I 
mean his remains), indicating to the scien- 
tific mind that at some era that delicious 
bivalve had added its flavor to this ‘‘ Para- 
dise” of grapes, melons, figs, and silke? 
He wondered how they had gotten up from 
their saline homes below to this elevated 
spot. He forgot that even the oyster may 
seek for Paradise; and, although his sense 
of enjoyment may be small, yet he hasa 
source of joy in giving pleasure to others 

We pass into plains,and amidst mountains, 
and through villages, where we are greeted 
by sights of camels, old and young; and by 
the old and young who the world over 
come out to see the movements of the out- 
side world. Strange people are seen, es- 
pecially at Tourbali, thirty miles out— 
men of hi h turbans, colored and 
twisted like the pillars and domes 
of St. Basil’s Church, in the Kremlin, at 
Moscow. Granite peaks appear, ard evi- 
dences of winter-floods over plains and in 
valleys; inundations which destroyed 
bridves and track, but fructified ‘fields. 
What a view ove might have from that 
mountain on our left. Besides, it bears 
evidence of once being a stronghold. It is 
capped by a castle, but so high that it 
seems very small. It is ‘‘Goata’ Castle” 
and has its story. It was the defense of 
the tribes hereabouts against the Ottoman 
sultans, A shrewd native captain fright- 
ened its occupants away by putting lamps 
on goats and sending them up the bigh 
stcep—a mighty host, with which it was 
vain to contend! 

We are getting close to Ephesus. The 
path narrows. This is one of the gateways 
of history, as are all narrow mountain-gaps. 
Alexander the Great (where did he not go 
on his conquering raids in the East?) here 
followed the paths of many former heroes. 
Here, too, are the ruins of cities made out 
of the ruined marbles of Ephesus. Some 
foolish people also locate at a niche here- 
abouts a miraculous dash of St. Paul's 
sword into the mountain-side. It is said 
that, when he resided at Ephesus, he came 
out here to try its temper, and made this 
cave ata stroke. If this cave were alone 
and peculiar, we might give to it some little 
story of some prophet, saint, or king; but, 
the mountaiu being of limestone, the cave 
does not call for any supernatural exer- 
tion. 

‘*The next station is yours!” says the 
conductur, to our inquiry. Our heads are 
craned out of the car, to get a first view of 
the famous locality; for our Ephesus is not 
the station of that name, but it is mear by, 
and, as we near Ayaslook River, there 
leaps into our eager eye the splendid moun- 
tain, decorated by an immense Saracenic 
castle. This, under other circumstances 
and if it were safe from brigands, would 
make an excursion of itself; but this is 
only the Moslem vestibule to the old Greeco- 
Roman-Christian temple of the first cen- 
tury. 

At length we reach the depot. A few 
people, in Eastern clothes, are about in this 
feverish place, with a little tavern. There 
is said to be near by a Christian village. 
made up of descendants of the Greek 
Christians; but we saw but one person who 
looked likea Christian. He was a fine-look- 
ing, dark-eyed man (agent of the road), a 
Greek, who tendered us his services until 
he saw Ibrahim emerge from a ‘‘second- 
class” car, with his provisions. The day 
is hot. The camels are lying about at rest. 
It is high noon. We prepare for the trip. 
We look around and above for auspicious 
omens, as there is no certainty of our ever 
coming back from Ephesus, unless bought 
with a price. Naturally, the flight of birds 
in the East is remembered; and there, sure 
enough, swinging in splendid gyrations 
about the Saracenic battlements above, are 
two eagles. Evidently they were typical 
of our native land, not to mention our- 
selves. How splendidly, as they sailed, 
they seemed to rest on the easy bosom of 
the uir, a picture of lofty tranquillity above 
the ills, ruins, and breezes below. They 
gave courage, especially as some of their 
flights seemed as cheerful as those of swal- 
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lows before a shower. The worst may 
happen; but what is the worst? Heaven is 
just as near to us from the old prison of St. 
Paul, on yonder crag, asin the New World, 
about which neither bis great teacher 
Gamaliel nor himself ever dreamed. Boldly 
we mount our horses, Ibrahim and myself, 
and to my wife is assigned a lively mule. 
The saddles are of a lofty wooden kind. 
Heavy rope halters burdened the necks of 
the animals, who find them less cumber- 
some than the heat. 

Before we. pass under the arches of the 
ancient aqueduct, which is in good preser- 
vation and not far from the railroad depot, 
and, without wasting a glance at the ruined 
mosques and minarets, which have for us 
here and now no allurement, it would be 
well to givein a few sentences something 
of that salience which makes Ephesus in 
ite habilaments of decay one of the most 
interesting ruins of the world. This I re- 
serve as the sequence of this letter. 

Ernesvs, Asta Mixon. 





STANDARDS OF METHODIST THE- 
OLOGY. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D. 








A Few weeks ago I atiempted to show in 
the columns of THe INDEPENDENT that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
same is true in respect to nearly all Ameri- 
can Methodist bodies, is without any defi- 
nite documentary system of beliefs, by 
law established. It was, however, intimat- 
ed in the same article that this by no means 
implies the want of a well-ascertained doc- 
trinal standard, which it is believed is held 
with an unusual degree of unanimity among 
all classes, and by the laity not less intelli- 
gently and tenaciously than by the ministry. 
The almost complete absence of doctrinal 
diversities among Methodists has been a 
subject of frequent remark; for, while there 
have been very considerable agitations, re- 
sulting in disruptions, on questions of 
polity and administration, nothing of the 
kind has ever occurred respecting any 
points of doctrine, and to-day all the vari- 
ous kinds of Methodists are substantially 
agreed in their theology. This factis more 
than curious, It is suggestive, and it 
intimates only that there is a 
real and well-known system of faith 
to which these tens of thousands of 
ministers and millions of churchmembers 
assent, and which descends through suc- 
cessive generations, without appreciable 
dissents or modifications, and that that form 
of doctrine readily commends itself to the 
acceptance of “‘ truly awakened hearts,” but 
it also indicates the existence and use of 
some means for declaring and inculcating 
the accepted form of belief among the 
people. 

It is sometimes plead that at the begin- 
ning the Methodists explicitly discarded 
doctrinal opinions, and claimed to be dis- 
tinguished only as a people who “‘ have the 
love of God shed abroad in their hearts by 
the Holy Ghost.” It is well known that, 
when Mr. Wesley began forming his 
**societies,” he imposed no doctrinal tests, 
and, afterward, in sketching ‘‘The Char- 
acter of a Methodist,” he first of all declared 
that ‘‘the distinguishing mark of a Meth- 
odist is not his opinions of any sort.” And 
yet he immediately affirms for all Metb- 
odists a belief in the Scriptures as the sole 
and sufficient rule of faith and practice in 
the supreme divinity of Christ; but, he 
adds, ‘‘as to all opinions that do not strike 
at the root of Christianity we think and let 
think.” 

This last remark describes the theology 
of the Methodists of the present day. It 
recognizes certain great truths, which lie 
‘at the root of Christianity,” which must 
be held sacred, to ‘‘strike at” which can- 
not be allowed, beyond which there shall 
be liberty of thinking. It also implies the 
existence and intelligent action of some 
tribunal to determine what are those essen- 
tial Christian doctrines, and also to remove 
from the body all who reject them. In Mr. 
Wesley’s time this power resided in and 
was exercised by himself, no man having 
the right to ask why he did so orso. Since 
Methodism has become organic and ecclesi- 
astical, that power has been held and used 
by the corporate body, according to definite 
rules of judicature. 

From the very beginning, Methodism was 
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definitely and intensely doctrinal. It be- 
gan with a clear and forceful conception of 
the nature of sin and of its results and en- 
tailments—guilt, spiritual death, and ulti- 
mate ruin. It next presented God’s free 
grace, in Christ offering salvation ‘‘ with- 
out money or price, worth or worthiness,” 
to all who, in penitence and faith, would 
call upon God, through Christ, for pardon 
and salvation. This brought into prom- 
inent notice the character and work of 
Christ, his person and sacrifice, which has 
been steadily and earnestly set forth and 
emphasized in al] genuine Methodist teach- 
jogs. It also embodies the whole of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, as taught 
by the fathers of the Reformation; for, since 
man’s sinful condition renders him incapa- 
ble of contributing anything toward effect- 
uating his own salvation and the merits of 
Christ’s death constitute an all-sufficient 
provision, only faith in Christ is the essen- 
tial requisite in the sinner’s plea before 
God. The recognized fact of ‘‘ the corrup- 
tion of the nature of every man that is en. 
gendered of the offspring of Adam” implied 
the necessity of ‘‘the new birth,” ‘‘ that 
great change which God works in the sou! 
when he brings it into [spiritual] life,” which 
was also enforced as the common privi- 
lege of all who so repent and believe, with 
the fearful alternative, at once scriptura) 
and logical, that ‘‘ except a man be [so] 
born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God.” The freeness of the proffered grace 
was emphasized in dealing with penitents, 
and the terribleness of the alternative in 
pleading with the impenitent while the 
abounding fullness of that grace carried 
with it the assurance of the completeness 
of the work of the soul’s practical redemp- 
tion. 

These were the great centra] truths 
around which, as a nucleus, Methodism, as 
a system of doctrines, became crystallized 
and by the preaching of these it has done 
its work and achieved its suceess. These 
several points (themselves an indivisible 
upity, with their necessary and natural 
implications) are the essential doctrines of 
Methodism—these and no others—which 
all of its ministers are bound in good faith 
to cherish and defend; but beyond these, 
and if nothiog repugnant to them is held 
or taught, it allows to all the utmost free- 
dom of thinking ard speaking. And yet 
there has always been found among Meth- 
odists a jealous concern for the doctrinal 
purity of the body. Their pulpit instruc- 
tions have been distinctively doctrinal, 
even when most hortatory and practical, 
and, if opposed, they may readily become 
emphatically polemical. All this is im- 
plied and provided for in the instructions 
given respecting the ‘‘ matter and manner 
of preaching”—‘‘to convince [of sin]; to 
offer Christ; to invite [to repentance and 
faith]; to build up”—and to these it is 
added: ‘‘ Preach Christin all his offices; 
declare his law, as well as his gospel; insist 
upon inward and outward holiness.” These 
instructions, found in the Book of Disci- 
pline, are there not only as directions 
given; but much more as records of the 
steady and uniform practice of those to 
whom they are directed, and the perpetual 
iteration of these things, not as dry dog- 
mas, but rather as liviog truths and quick- 
ening forces, have brougbt about a thorough 
and uniform doctrinization of the whole 
body. Every Methodist minister and every 
layman, of sufficient intelligence to occupy 
even the lowest official position, may be 
presumed adequately to understand these 
things and to be able to determine what is 
and what is not agreeable to the substance 
and integrity of their Church’s theology. 
The exposition and defense of these doc. 
trines in Wesley's ‘‘Sermons” and in his 
didactic and controversial writings have 
been generally accepted as at once correct 
in substance and felicitous in manner, and, 
therefore, they are accepted as, in a sec- 
ondary sense, ‘‘standards of doctrine,” 
although mingled with these are extraneous 
matters, which nobody is required to be- 
lieve and which not a few decidedly and 
openly reject. For more than a hundred 
years the Methodist pulpit and press, its 
public prayers and exhortations, its ‘‘expe- 
riences” and its hymns have embodied its 
theology in living forms. 

But bow shal] departures from the sub- 
stance of Methodist doctrines be detected 
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and reprehended? This would be an alto- 
gether pertinent question at any time; but 
just now it has a special and practical 
interest. The law of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church provides that complaints for 
doctrinal unsoundness shall be treated just 
as other offenses. The charges must be 
properly formulated and the case submitted 
by proofs to acommittee of triers, who con- 
stitute a court and are judges of both the 
law and the facts in the case. A convic- 
tion must be for ‘‘ disseminating, publicly 
or privately, doctrines which are contrary 
to the ‘ Articles of Religion’ or established 
standards of doctrine.” If it shall be asked 
what are these standards? when and how 
were they established? and where may they 
be found? the only possible answers are 
that they are the generally accepted doc- 
trines of Methodism, established at its 
beginning and perpetuated by the com- 
mon consent of all concerned, and they 
are to be found in the memories and con- 
victions of those upon whom the safe keep- 
ing of the body is devolved. The triers 
are presumed to know what are and what 
are not the ‘‘established standards of 
[Methodist] doctrine,” and from that 
knowledge they must decide whether or 
not there has been shown to have been a 
delinquency, so manifest and flagrant that 
it must be condemned and disallowed. 
This is the theory of the case, as it ap- 
pears in practice. No doubt, some will be 
ready to cry out against it. as a form of 
government and judicial visitatjon, without 
any ascertained Jaw. ‘The term ‘‘ Lynch- 
law” has, indeed, been applied to a recent 
case. But why? In any possible case 
the convictions and feelings of the triers 
will be a principal factor in the prob- 
lem. They will decide how far the written 
law, brought down from a former age, shall 
be brought into practical effect in the case 
in hand; they will judge whether there 
shall bea strict or a free construction of 
the law, and whether some confessed spe- 
cific variations may not be compensated for 
by general soundness as to the ‘‘ substance 
of doctrine.” In each case, therefore, it 
it will turn out that practically the triers, 
whether committee, council, presbytery, 
or conference, assume to be judges of the 
law, as well as of the facts; and, as evr 
dently no other way is practicable, so it 
may be asked whether any other is desir- 
able. The Methodists have got along with 
it for more than a hundred years, and they 
seem to be content to try it still longer. 
New Yor« Cirr. 
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A MEMORIAL OF BISHOP 
McILVAINE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN FORSYTH. 








In THe INDEPENDENT of 20th October 
there is a short review of ‘* Memorials of 
Bishop Mclivaine,” by the Rev. W. Carus. 
I send you one of the Bishop’s early minis- 
try, which I fancy is not found in the 
volume by Mr. Carus. I send it to you be- 
cause it shows what sort of an Episcopal 
Churchman the Bishop then was. 

From 1825 to 1828 Bishop McIlvaine was 
chaplain and professor of ethics, etc. in 
the Military Academy at West Point. 
While holding this position, he was (in 
1827) called to become rector of the newly- 
founded parish of St. Paul, in Rochester. 
Dr. H. U. Onderdonk, who had just been 
chosen Assistant Bishop of Pennsylvania‘ 
but had not yet been consecrated and had 
not yet left his old parish, St. Ann’s, 
Brooklyn, having heard what the Rochester 
people were about, took it upon himself to 
write to the vestry. of St. Paul, warning 
them against ‘‘the Rev. Mr. McIlvaine, as 
he is one of the most decided of Low 
or, rather, Half Churchmen, a great oppo- 
nent of Bishop Hobart, and a zealous pro- 
moter of the schemes that would blend us 
with Presbyterians. He was educated at 
the Presbyterian Seminary at Princeton. 
It is understood that he wore out his pop- 
ularity at Georgetown, D. C., and at West 
Point. He is to preach here (St. Ann’s) to- 
morrow, the whole day, being a candidate 
for the expected vacancy. You may, how- 
ever, rely upon it that his chance of success 
here is very small.” 

This letter, which was placed in the 
hands of Mr. McIlvaine, did him no in- 
jury in Rochester, and the personal efforts 
of Dr. Onderdonk against him did him as 
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little in Brook)yn, for he was called to St. 
Ann’s and was its very popular rector un- 
til he was chosen Bishop of Ohio. Mr. 
McIlvaine, finding that Dr. Onderdonk 
was repeating the charges made against 
him in his Rochester letter, at length 
deemed it due to himself to make a public 
reply to them. This he did in a pamphlet 
bearing the title of ‘The Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Ilvaine’s Answer to the Rev. Henry U. 
Onderdovk, D.D.” It is dated ‘‘ West 
Pcint, Oct. 15th, 1827.” He thus meets the 
charge of his being ‘‘a Low or, rather, a 
Half Churchman”: 


‘*Is it characteristic of a Low Ohurchman 
that he lightly esteem the forms of Episco- 
pal cburch government? that be lightly es- 
teem the liturgy? that he lightly regards 
the articles and bomilies in which the doc- 
trines of the Church arecontuined? Then 
the individual accused is far from a low 
churchman. 

“Is it characteristic of a Low Ohurch- 
man that he does not believe in the exelu- 
sive divine right of episcopacy; that he does 
not deny the validity of all ordinations 
which have not been performed by a bish- 
op; that be cannot consider ull those 
Christian brethren who do not receive the 
sacraments from ministers episcopally or- 
dained as destitute of the sacraments of 
the Gospel, and that he finds it neither in 
the Bible, the doctrines of the Church, nor 
in his own heart to give up all his breth- 
ren Who are not partakers of ordinances 
episcopally administered, to nothing more 
comforting nor scriptural than what are 
called by some, regarded as High Church- 
men, ‘ uncovenanted mercies of God’? If 
so, Mr. McIlvainé is very free to own that 
in all these particulars he is one of the most 
decided of Tow Churchmen. As for the ea- 
clusive divine right of Hpiscopacy, Mr. Mc- 
Ilvane has never cared to conceal that he 
does not believe it. 

‘Again. Is it characteristic of a Low 
Churchman that he can unite and mingle 
with brethren of other churches in the 
promotion of those schemes for the exten- 
sion of the knowledge of ‘ the truth as it 
is in Jesus’ which involve no doctrine but 
what iscommon to all Christians? If so, 
then Mr. McIlvaine is very ready to own, 
what he has always publicly manifested, 
that be is, indeed, a Low Churchman. 

‘*Again. Is it characteristic of a Low 
Churchman that he does not believe in 
what is called baptismal regeneration ; or, 
in other words, the doctrine that the inward 
grace of regeneration ALWAYS accompanies 
the outward sign of baptism, so that bap- 
tized persons ought never to be addressed 
as if unregenerated or unconverted? If so, 
Mr. McIlvaine hopes no one will fora mo- 
ment hesitate to believe that in this partic- 
ular most distinctly he isa Low Church- 
man.” 


In replying to the charge that ‘be was 
educated at the Presbyterian Seminary at 
Princeton, he gives us this bit of autobiog- 
tapby. 


“Mr. MclIivaine (so far as he can 
recollect) had never been present at the 
worship of a Presbyterian church till he 
entered the college at Princeton, where 
there was then no Episcopal church. After 
graduating, in September, 1816, he com- 
menced immediately his preparation for 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church, as- 
sisted in his reading by the Rev. Dr. Whar- 
ton, of Burlington, rector of the church 
in which he had always, except during his 
collegiate course, attended on divine wor- 
ship. After studying there for one year, 
he entered, in the Fall of 1817, the Tieo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton. At that 
time there were no public facilities for 
theological education in the Episcopal 
Church. The General Theological Semi- 
nary did not go into operation till after 
Mr. Melloaine was ordained. It was 
his intention to remain at Princeton only 
two out of the three years appropriated to 
the course of the institution. Sickness 
prevented the fulfillment of this plan, so 
that but about one year and eigbt months 
of Mr. McIivaine’s theological course were 
passed at Princeton. He returned to Bnr- 
lington, and prosecuted his studies as form- 
erly till nin Ney when he was ordained 
by Bishop White. Thus, out of nearly 
four years of preparation for the ministry, 
only about one year and eight months were 
spent by Mr. McIlvaine in that seminary in 
which Dr. Onderdonk asserts ‘he was edu- 
cated.’ In stating these facts. Mr. McIlvaine 
trusts no one will understand him as being in 
the least ashamed of having enjoyed the ad- 
vantages afforded in the seminary at Prince- 
ton. Happier or more profitable days he 
never passed than those at Princeton. An in- 
stitution less under the influence of sectarian 
feeling or mere proselytical zeal never ex- 
isted than that of which he was then a 
member.” : 


Such was Bishop Mcllvaine’s churchman- 
ship in the early days of his ministry, up 
to the time when he was invested with the 
episcopal dignity, and such we presume it 
remained to the end of his long and useful 
career, 

Waer Por, ¥. ¥. 








JOHN BRIGHT AT 70. 
BY HENRY 6. WASHBURN. 

We send him greetings o’er the sea! 
Columbia’s tried and steadfast friend ; 

Most steadfast when her foes combined 
The laurels from her brow to rend. 





His earnest eloquence is like 
The sturdy speech of Chatham’s time, 
When England’s more than monarch hailed 
The glory of this western clime. 


This goodly heritage of ours, 

Purged from the oppressor’s rod and sin, 
Her ample gates wide open flung 

For earth’s worn millions to come in. 


We have our mission, thou hast thine, 
O Father Land! to truth be true ! 
With the dead past we leave the old, 
And stretch our hands to clasp the new. 


And we are glad so brave a beart, 

Reared at thine altars, sees the morn 
Of liberty for all mankind, 

From out our night of suff’ring born. 
His hand we hold in ours to-day, 

With blessings on bis honored name ; 
While patriot hearts round all the world 


Exult in bis unsullied fame. 
BosTor, Mass. 


OBSTACLES WHICH THE IRISH 
LAND LAW WILL ENCOUNTER. 


BY PROFESSOR D. B. KING. 





THE new Land Law seems so just and so 
favorable to the tenants that a great deal of 
surprise and some indignation have been 
expressed at its nct having been hailed ‘‘as 
a message of peace” and its provisions 
gladly accepted by the people of Ireland. 
It secures the tenants the possession of their 
holdings at fair rents, the enjoyment and 
disposal of the improvements made by their 
money and labor, and the privilege of pur- 
chasing the ownership of their farms on 
such terms as make it possible for very 
many of the tenants to become proprietors, 
The character and public acts of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his associates of the Liberal 
Party afforded the strongest ground for the 
belief that the new law would be adminis- 
tered in the interests of the tenants, for 
whose relief its liberal provisions had been 
framed. There is probably no _ living 
statesman whom intelligent and philan- 
thropic people would more implicitly 
trust to fairly execute a measure to relieve 
the distresses, to right the wrongs, and to 
secure the rights and liberties of an op- 
pressed people than the present prime 
minister of England; and yet his appear- 
ance with his most liberal measures of re- 
lief and protection is made the signal for a 
great deal of violent abuse from those who 
claim to represent the Irish people, and for 
a revolt against English authority and the 
setting up of an independent legislature, if 
not an independent government, in Ireland. 
The size and enthusiasm of the meetings 
held in various parts of the country before 
the suppression of the League, the number 
and atrocity of the outrages committed, in 
spite of the efforts of the magistrates and 
courts and fifty thousand police and sol- 
diers to preserve order, and the number of 
persons whom the government has thought 
it necessary to arrest show that the dis- 
pcsition to revolt is pretty widespread and 
does not spring merely from the agitation 
of afew ambitivus politicians or deluded 
patriots. 

The language of a distinguished bistori- 
an in regard to the would-be philosophers 
who endured the bloody reign of Nero, but 
conspired against the mild rule of Vespa- 
sian, applies fairly to the case of the Land 
Leaguers, who have been trying to incite a 
revolt against the most liberal government 
that Ireland has ever had: ‘‘It is the pen- 
alty of power that inferior minds cannot 
discriminate between tyranny and just au- 
thority, and are more likely to revolt 
against a mild prince than an unscrupulous 
despot.” ; 

And yet, whatever we may think of the 
reasonableness or foolishness of this dispo- 
sition to reject an enactment that seems to 
meet so fully the specific wrongs of the 
Irish tenants, and guard their rights and in- 
terests so securely, and encourage them to 
industry and thrift, and to treat its author 
as an enemy, votwithstanding his well- 
known humanity and friendship for Ire- 
land, it constitutes a most troublesome ob- 
stacle in the way of the administration of 
the pew Land Law or of any other measure 
intended to promote peace and prosperity 





in Ireland. It is hard to realize the fntensi- 
ty of the bitterness and hatred of some of 
the Irish people toward the English. A 
great deal has been said and written on the 
subject, but, to understand it well, one must 
mingle with the people, secure their con- 
fidence, and lend a sympathetic ear to their 
accounts of their hardships and wrongs. 
While traveling in Ireland during the past 
Summer, [ conversed with a great many 
people, representatives of nearly every class, 
trying as far as possible to ascertain their 
views and feelings on the subject that was so 
profoundly agitating their country. The 
frankness, politeness, hospitality, and kind- 
ness that one meets everywhere, notwith- 
standing the riots and disturbances, cannot 
fail to win a sympathetic interest in the 
troubles and distresses of the people. 
There was no reticence on the part of any 
class in regard to the land troubles and the 
general condition of the country. Land- 
lords and agents, tenants and laborers, 
priests and clergymen, merchants and shop- 
keepers, lawyers, doctors, editors, hotel 
officials, car-drivers, guides, and beggars 
all showed a willingness to be heard in 
regard to the troubles and general discon- 
tent. The tenants and their sympathizers 
expect to find in every American a willing 
listener and friend, and, therefore, every 
one who is discontented, down to the un- 
tamed Celt in his native bog, will tell you 
the story of his wrongs most readily and 
claim your profoundest sympathy. On the 
other hand, the landlord element is anxious 
that every intelligent American should 
know the other side of the case from the 
land-owners themselves, and, at least, not 
condemn them unheard. 

The old animosities and hatreds which 
have been inherited from generation to gen- 
eration, the prejudices of the people, and 
their general attitude toward the govern- 
ment and the landlords must be taken into 
account in any intelligent review of the 
situation. These cannot be due wholly to 
isolated acts of oppression and cruelty on 
the part of persons now living. To account 
for them, we must recall the characteristics 
of the people and the bhiatory of the rela- 
tions of the English and Irish. 

Differences of race, rank, wealth, and re. 
ligion are old and fruitful sources of con- 
tention and hatred. Christianity has not 
yet obliberated race types or race hatreds, 
much as it has done to modify the former 
and mitigate the latter. Theaverage En- 
glishman and Irishman are so unlike in 
character and disposition that it is bard for 
them under favorable circumstances to 
fully understand and sympathize with each 
other; but when two peoples, differing 
widely in natural characteristics, stand in 
the relation of conquerors and conquered 
there is still less hope of harmony between 
them. The story of the conquest of Ire- 
land, from the invasion of Richard Strong- 
bow to thesuppression of the last rebellion, 
is one of the grimmest and ghostliest in all 
history. It was not that of asingle conflict 
and conquest, followed by the peaceful 
obedience or the extermination or bapnish- 
ment of the conquered. It was a long 
series of wars, revolts, massacres, plunder- 
ings, burnings, assassinations, executions, 
the most dreadful horrors. The history of 
Europe in those centuries is full of dark 
and bloody deeds, frightful persecutions, 
and heart-rending acts of cruelty. Ireland 
was not alone in her sufferings, though she 
has a longer list of them and shorter inter- 
vals of peace than other nations. Her people, 
naturally proud and high-spirited, ‘‘ jealous 
in honor and quick in quarrel,” chafing 
under restraint and rebelling constantly, 
even against the authority of their own 
chiefs, have to a great extent preserved 
these traits and have refused to accept the 
fortunes of war and make the most of their 
new condition. There have been many 
intermarriages between the English and 
Irish, many English people have settled 
in Ireland, and great numbers of Irish have 
found homes in England, and yet the Celts 
still look upon the Saxons as the unjust in- 
vaders, spoilers, and oppressors of their 
country and race. They keep alive the 
knowledge and traditions of the former 
glory of Ireland; of the independence, ex- 
ploits, and possessions of the clans; of the 
learning, literature, and piety for which 
their ancestors were once so famous. They 
take pride in the old family names and 












legends, even the beggars rejoicing in their 
descent from the great old families. The 
increased atte.:tion paid to education in all 
parts of the island during the past thirty 
years has directed the minds of the people 
to the evidences and traditions of their own 
former greatness and to the history of the 
English invasions and conquests, rather 
than to such studies and pursuits as would 
be favorable to the material progress and 
development of the country. Great ad- 
vancement has been made in education; 
but, except in the north and in the cities, it 
has been within narrow limits and has, for 
this very reason, often served to intensify 
the feeling against the people who stripped 
Ireland of her glory and independence. 

These sources of bitterness are aggra- 
vated by the fact that the so-called oppress- 
ors seem to flourish and increase in riches 
from tribute paid by and the labor of those 
whose ancestors were the acknwledged 
lords of the land. A proud man crushed 
will bear his misfortunes far less meekly if 
he sees his antagonist ‘‘ flourish and spread 
himself like the green bay tree” than if pun- 
ishment has overtaken the offender. Jeal- 
ousy is added to hatred for wrongs. 

Then there is the difference in religion 
between the great mass of the English and 
Irish peoples. When one reads the history 
of the religious struggles in Ireland, from 
the time wheo Henry the Second got the 
pious consent of the Pope te convert the 
Irish people, ‘‘ to enlarge the bounds of the 
Church, to restrain the progress of vices, 
to correct the manners of the people, to 
plant virtue among them, and to increase 
the Christian religion "—with the sword— 
down to the act of disestablishment, he can 
hardly be surprised that the Irish Catholics 
hate the very name of Protestant English- 
man. 

The recent publication of Burke’s let- 
ters on Ireland has called the attention ot 
of a portion of the public to some of the 
worst features of the penal laws and other 
oppressive legislation. One reads these 
barbarous measures now with amazement 
and can scarcely believe that they were the 
product of so recent and brilliant a period 
in English history. We must not be de- 
luded into supposing that those who framed 
and executed them were animated wholly 
bya zeal for religion. Burke is not far 
wrong when he says the object and 
effect of these laws was ‘‘to reduce the 
Catholics of Ireland toa miserable popu- 
lace, without property, without estimation, 
withouteducation.” ‘‘ It wasa machine of 
wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well 
fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, 
and degradation of a people and the de 
basement in them of human pature itself 
as ever proceeded from the perverted im 
agination of man.” And again: 

‘‘The laws of that unparalleled code of 
oppression were manifestly the effects of 
national hatred and scorn toward a con- 
quered people whom the victors delighted 
to trample upon and were not at all afraid 


to provoke. They were not the effect of 
their fears, but of their security.” 


We have learned to look upon the atroc- 
ities of religious persecutions as belonging 
to and characteristic of half-civilized ages 
and races. The Irishman often regards 
them as belonging to and characteristic 
only of the English. One often finds those 
who with indignation trace the financial 
ruin of their families to the penal laws, 
and Catholics often point to the churches 
that once were theirs, but of which the 
Reformation robbed them. One of the 
faithful, while he showed me the new 
Catholic Cathedral, not yet completed, at 
Limerick, said, bitterly: ‘‘We had a most 
beautiful cathedral; but the English took 
it from us.” 

The abolition of the penal laws, the dis 
establishment of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, the establishment of full religious 
liberty, the act of union with representa, 
tion in Parliament, and the pursuance cf a 
more liberal and generous policy ov the 
part of the government have failed to 
eradicate the old bitterness and to win 
over the people to a love for or even 
acquiescence in English rule. The natural 
hatred of authority has been intensified 
and confirmed by the history and ex- 
perience of centuries, until the Irishman is 
proverbially against thé ‘government every- 
where. He sees in hiia taxes and rents, and 


in the magistrates and laws, that he obsy, 





constant reminders of the struggles and 
outrages of the past, and of his own post- 
tion as the bearer of the yoke of the con- 
queror. 

If the English land-owner lived on his 
estate, cared for its improvement, expend- 
ed in the neighborhood the money paid 
him as rent, contributed directly to and 
interested himself in all the matters that 
affect the tenantry; if the results of his 
thought and care and labor were seen in 
the constantly improving condition of his 
estate, and he thus became visibly identi- 
fled with the people, as bas been the case 
in not a few instances, there would be 
more hope of the old animosities dying out, 
provided there were no new causes for hos- 
tility. As a rule, however, the English 
landlords have not found it pleasant to live 
in Ireland. Many of them naturally prefer 
their more peaceful and desirably situated 
homes in England. Every fresh outbreak 
in Ireland has been a source of appreben- 
sion even to the best resident landlords. It 
has often happened thet well-meant at- 
tempts of the landlords at improving the 
condition of estates and tenants have been 
misunderstood and opposed by the people, 
and good and bad landlords have been 
treated alike by the tenants in times of 
great excitement. Often, too, the Saxon 
hates the Celt quite as cordially as the Celt 
hates the Saxon. Assuming that Ireland 
was conquered in just warfare and the lands 
confiscated and acquired lawfully, though 
he deprecates some of the methoJs of con- 
quest and confiscation, as belonging to a 
half-civilized age, the English landlord 
naturally looks upon the long series of re- 
volts and outrages against him and his 
property as evidence of the lawless and 
vicious and debased character of the Lrish 
race. The poverty and distress and wretch- 
edness that are seen iv many parts of the 
country and the fruitless efforts of some of 
the landlords to improve the condition of 
the people are, to his mind, proofs that the 
Irish by nature are essentially indolent, 
thriftless, and prodigal, and that al] 
schemes for their advancement are visicn, 
ary. In some cases there is added, ioo, the 
contempt and scorn of the conquering, self. 
satisfied, and self-asserting race for the 
conquered, humiliated, and degraded; of 
the rich and strong for the poor and weak. 

Under the circumstances, it would be 
straoge if the English landlord always found 
Ireland an agreeable place of residence: 
Often having vo faith in the progress of 
the country, he naturally confines his in- 
terest to the amount of rent that he re- 
ceives from his estate, and employs for the 
management of his farms the agent who 
will get for him the largest returns without 
trouble to himself. This state of things, of 
course, greatly reacts on and increases the 
misunderstandings and ill-feelings that pro- 
duced it. Absenteelsm has for generations 
been a most fruitful source of discontent. 
English statesmen have recognized it as an 
evil, but have been unable to provide a 
remedy. Besides keepinvz landlords and 
tenants apart, and causing mutual misun- 
derstandings, and keeping alive the old 
hatreds and class distinctions, it is finan 
clally a great drain on the country. The 
annual rent of more than one-third of the 
land in Ireland is paid to and spent by men 
who habitually live and spend the money 
outside of the country. The people look 
upon this as a tax upon them and complain 
of it bitterly. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 


A GOOD WORK WELL BEGUN. 


BY W. M. F. ROUND. 





Tue INDEPENDENT has always been a 


pioneer paper. It has not waited for the 
smooth waters of success to be reached be- 
fore it has given its advocacy to reforms. 
It has taken bold with the beginners, and 
taken hold gladly and grandly. It has 
welcomed reforms from all quarters and | 
know it will welcome the one of which I 
wish to write now. 

This much I claim a right to say, and, 
having said it, let me say, by way of proph- 
ecy (Tre INDEPENDENT tolerates foresight 
too), that the noble mission work begun by 
ihe Rev. Edward Judson, in that part. of 
the City of New York of which tbe old 
Berean Baptist Church is the center, is going 
to be one of the grandest and most far- 
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reaching of avy in the country. It is 
well begun because it is begun with sacri- 
fice. When a man is willing to make a 
great sacrifice for any cause, it may be set 
down as a fact that he bas faith in his 
cause. The Rev. Edward Judson is a 
worthy son of his father. From the begin- 
ning of his ministerial labors there has 
been a ‘‘ Here I am, send me” spirit in his 
work. This has not been manifested 
specially when there was a loud call from 
a wealthy church, but when there was a 
prospect of bard work and poor pay. 
He was over at Orange, N. J., and 
he did a grand work there. He went 
there, and found a church with 240 
members. He stayed there six yeurs, 
and when be left the membership of the 
church was 750. The church became 
one of the strongest in the denomination. 
It gave in one year $50,000 for Church and 
benevolent work. It was a pleasant church 
to be in; but Mr. Judson had a call else- 
where. It was among the poor, in a neg- 
lected field, in a part of God’s vineyard 
where there was bard work and little pay. 
It requires a quick spiritual ear for a man 
to hear such a call through a salary of 
$1,500; but Mr. Judson heard it, and put 
his head above all the inducements of 
Orange, and said—just as his father would 
have said, just as his Lord Christ would 
have said: ‘‘Here I am, send me.” And 
the Lord sent him, 

The Berean Church is a church rich 
in denominational associations, but there 
wasn’t much left of it but the associa- 
tions when Mr. Judson took it. There 
was, to be sure, a little band of faithful 
servants there, but they needed a leader, 
They were disheartened and run down. 
As one old man said to me, the other day, 
‘The Church was on its last legs”; but 
they kept praying and the Lord bas sent 
the Church wings. It is surely and rapid- 
ly mounting up to a new prosperity. Its 
membership is increasing, its congregation 
is swelling, its treasury is discovered to be 
like the widow’s cruse of oil. It is putting 
out new shoots, that will soon become 
branches. Here a Chinese Sunday-school, 
with nine heathen coming to be converted 
the first day; presently, a German mission 
to be established; a Sunduay-school, all 
abloom with new faces; a weekly prayer- 
meeting, that grew from the chapel to the 
church and will soon outgrow the church 
itself. The work is beginning to be felt in 
allthe neighborhood. ‘* What i8 going on 
here?” asks the car-conductor, ‘J bring 
a crowd of folks to Bedford and Downing 
Streets now on Sundays. I never used to 
bring anybody. New church?” No, no 
new church; but the spirit of the Lord 
moving in a valley of dry bones. There is 
nothing sosure to attract a crowd. 


The other day I went to hear Mr. Judson 
preach for the first time. I didn’t think I 
should like him; but he preached so close 
to the Gospel that I could not help liking 
him, if 1 liked the Gospel. He just took a 
text out of the Bible, and he held upiua 
common-sense sort of way, and he turned 
it about and about, and in effect he simply 
said: *‘ See how radiant it is.” And it was 
radiant. There may have been a few notes. 
I couldn’t for the life of me tell. There 
was no oratorical display. It was all sim- 
ple and straightforward. <A good deal of 
the sermon wasih the language of Scrip- 
ture. There must have been at least a 
score of quoted texts; verse and chapter 
given from memory cach time, and always 
correctly given. I came away and tried to 
make an analysis of the man’s power. I 
found it impossible, and I knew that the 
power was behind the man and sprang 
from the heart of God. 

The Baptist Church everywhere bas an 
interest in Edward Judson. He inherits a 
place in the heart of the denomivation. He 
has earned an interest beyond his inher- 
itance. He bas put his loan of talents out 
at good interest, and not only Baptists, but 
all Christian men and women, should be 
concerned to see the increase. This inter- 
est of a large body of people in the man 
makes it fitting for me to try and sketch a 
pen-picture of him. Weall like to have like- 
nesses of the people we love or pray for. 

Go down to the Berean Baptist Church 
on Sunday morniog, and after the volun- 
tary there comes inio the pulpit a rather 
tall, thin man, with a square jaw, denoting 





physical toughness, and a square forehead, 
denoting mental strength. He is not an 
old man nor is he young. He may be 
thirty-five and looks older. He may be for- 
ty and feels younger. He is fully grown, 
at any rate, and in every way—mentally 
morally, spiritually. One feels that. He 
is accompanied by two assistant pastors—a 
young and enthusiastic German in Pastor 
Appel, a quietly energetic man in Pastor 
Steelman. There is a brief service, every- 
thing done to a nicety of decency and order, 
and then the sermon. Mr. Judson’s voice at 
first is not pleasant; it is somewhat con- 
strained and nasal. In a few minutes he’ll 
forget his voice, and so will his hearers. 
His gestures of habit are not free, but his 
gestures of the heart are superb. He gets 
out of himself after the first five minutes. 
He throws aside the trammels of thought- 
out gestures and tones, as if they were a 
cloak that bothered him. The man re- 
cedes as the sermon goes on; there is 
nothing there but a simple Gospel truth, 
with a man somewhere, out of sight, be- 
hind it. The first five minutes is five 
minutes long; the second five minutes is 
twenty-five minutes long, and we hear 
‘** The Lord add his blessing to the preach- 
ing of his Word,” and know that the ser- 
mon is over. We go home thinking about 
not the Rev. Edward Judson, not the ser- 
mon he preached, but the truth that God 
gave him to hold upto the vision of our 
souls. 

Mr. Judson desires to build up a Church 
for the people in the heart of the middle 
classes. He desires it to be a church on 
the strongest Gospel foundation, where the 
rich and poor shall sit dowo together, 
where men of every tongue and nationality 
shall find a home in the heart of Christ. 
He desires that there shall be bountiful 
giving, with bountiful praise, and that work 
and worship shall go hand in hand, and 
may the Lord add his blessing to the doing 
of his work. Amen. 

New Yorg Crrr. 


Lymn Notes, 
EPISCOPAL 1 WRITERS. 


BY PROF. F. M. BIRD. 


Francis Scott Key, 1779—1843. 

A WasHINGTON lawyer, born in Frederick 
County, Md., and educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis; best known as author of 
“ The Star Spangled Banner,”’ which he wrote 
while a prisoner in the British fleet, during 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry, 1814. 
Ap account of the circumstances was written 
by his brother-in-law, Chief-Justice Taney, 
and prefixed to Key's Poems, which ap- 
peared in New York, 1857. They contain 
three hymns of some celebrity. 


“ Lord, with glowing heart I'd praise Thee.” 


A lyric of rather eminent merit for its time, 
though hardly to be estimated with critical 
accuracy by any of the thousands to whom it 
has been a sort of devotional classic from in- 
fancy. With then it boldsa place which noth- 
ing else can exactly fill. It appeared iv the 
Prayer-Book hymns, 1826, and has usually 
been supposed to have been original there ; 
but I lately found it in a volume printed in 
Baltimore, 1824. This, by the way, professes 
to take many hymns ‘from the Selection 
made by the committee appointed by the last 
General Convention of the P. E. Ch.”” What 
that was vo man can say. The work of the 
committee was not flnished till 1826. 
“ Before the Lord we bow, 
The Goa who reigns above.” 

Said to bear date 1832. A good hymn (with a 
single exception, the only good one) for the 
Fourth of July. Adopted by several leading 
collections. 


“Lf life's pleasures cheer thee" (or charm thee]. 
Found as early as Harrod’s Selection, 1823, 
There and in the ‘*‘ Christian Lyre ”’ (1830) it 
has five stanzas, of which only 1, 2, and 5are 
in Key’s Poems. 

“O where can the soul find relief from its foes 7” 
Headed “‘ Home,” date unknown. 

Saran Joserua (BUELL) Hae, 1795—1879. 

Well known as the editor of Godey’s Lady's 
Book, ete. and as author or compiler of 
numerous volumes. 

“Our Father in Heaven, we hallow Thy name.” 
This rather juvenile parapbrase appeared in 
Mason & Greene’s “Church Psalmody,” 
1831, and was copied into many books. In 





Hasting’s “Church Melodies,” 1858, another 
is ascribed to Mra. Hale, beginning: 

““ Whatever dims thy sense of truth.” 
WILLIAM CrosswELL, D.D., 1804—1851. 
Born at Hudson, N. Y., and graduated at 

Yale, 1828; rector of Christ church, Boston, 
1829 ; of St. Peter’s, Auburn, 1840; and of the 
Advent, Boston, 1851. His Memoir was writ- 
ten by his father. Bishops Doane and Coxe 
were great friends of his, and the latter edited 
his Poems, Boston, 1861. They iuclude a num- 
ber of smooth and graceful hymns, one of 
which bas come into universal American use. 


“Lord, lead the way the Saviour went” 


was ‘for Sisters of Mercy” and is said to 
bear date 1831. Others of his possess merit, 
but bave not won popularity. Four of them 
may be found in.‘‘ Hymns for Church and 
Home,”’ 1861. 

CuarRLes Wiiuiam Everest, 1814—1877. 

Born at East Windsor, Ct.; graduated at 
Trinity College, 1838; rector at Hamden, Ct., 
1842—1873 ; and in his last years agent of the 
Society for the Increase of the Mivistry. 


“Take up thy cross, the Saviour said.” 


This is assigned to the year 1833, Almost 
utterly unknown at home, it bas been a great 
success abroad an’ is in nearly every recent 
Anglican collection. 


RosweE.u Park, D.D., 1807—1869. 

Another writer of one hymn, but himself 
with a more checkered history. Born at Leb- 
anon, Conn.; graduated at Union College and 
at West Point; was lieutenant of engineers 
till 1886 ; then till 1842 professor of chemistry 
in the University of Pennsylvania. In 1843 he 
was ordained ; taught in Connecticut 1816— 
1852; was president of Racine College, Wis., 
1852—1859 and chancellor of the same 1859— 
1863; then founded a school in Chicaxo 
and died there. To him who can read be- 
tween the lines, some of these prripatetic 
careers, briefly noted in Cyclopedia, are not 
without pathos. One who publishes a book 
on ‘‘Pantology,” as Park did, in 1841, is 
usually doomed to vicissitudes. He also left 
a “Sketch of West Point,’ 1810; a ‘* Hand- 
book for Evropean Travel,” 1858; and a vol- 
ume of *‘ Poems,’’ which [ have never seen; 
but he is remembered by a single communion 
hymn, written 1835 and used not by his own 
people, but by Methodists, Baptists, and Pres- 
byterians : 

“ Jesus spreads His banner o'er us.” 
SouTs BETHLEHEM, PENN. 


Line Arts. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITIONS. 
HE SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 


THE Philadelphia Society of Artists occupies 
about the same relative ground in that city as 
the Society of American Artists does in New 
York. It has literally grown out of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, in the sense of growing 
away from that ancient and respectable institu- 
tion. The policy of the Academy is conserva- 
tive and exclusive; the policy of the Society 
of Artfits is liberal and catholic. There is 
very good reason for the existence of this new 
and vigorous society, and in i's few years of 
life it bas not only done good work for art, but 
has had a healthful influence on the Academy. 

The present exhibition of the Society is the 
third, and is the most satisfactory in all re- 
spectsof any that it bas held. The collection 
gs one of remarkably even excellence. There 
are many é@trikingly good pictures in it; and 
there are but few that are strikingly bad, few 
even that drop below mediocrity. Some two 
hundred artists, sending four hundred pic- 
tures, are represented in the catalogue. Three- 
fifths of this number bail from New York and 
about one-fifth from Philadelphia. These 
figures fairly represent the relative importance 
of the two cities as art centers. The other 
contributors are from Boston, Pittsburgh, and 
other Eastern cities. : 

It would be pleasant to note criticaily the 
work of the New York artists; but, as many of 
the pictures exhibited by them have been al- 
ready spoken of in this paper, it is beter to 
use the remaining space of this art cle to 
speak of the Philadelphians. One of the pic- 
tures to be specially noted for its vigor of 
drawirg and the cleverness with which a 
somewhat complicated composition is man- 
aged is by T. P. Anshutz and is called *‘ Din- 
ner-Time.”’ It is a homely scene and the fig- 
ures are common laborers, but as a charscter 
study it has much in it to interest the spec- 
tator. The coloring is beavy and black, after 
the manner of Eakins, but there is a free 
artistic touch and a clear perception of the 
picturesque In common life. V.de V. Bon- 
field has a quiet and dreamy landscape of 
wide-stretching fields, surrounding a grand 
old baronial residence. It is the most preten- 
tious of these compositions, but ne better 














than a faithful New England seashore view, in 
which atmospheric effects have been most 
carefully studied. Thomas B. Craig has five 
pictures, of which “Breaking Away” is un- 
doubtedly the cleverest. It represents the sun 
struggling through the clouds, to light upa 
thoroughly-drenched landscape. Everything 
is cleanly washed and the humid atmosphere 
is indicated in every square inch of the picture. 
H. T. Cariss has already made himself known 
asa painter of domestic scenes, in which the 
Negro figures in a half-serious, half-comical 
way. Hehas evidently made a careful study 
of Negro physique in the picture which he 
calls *‘Dat Wood Mus’ be Wet ”—a colored 
boy, who {is making efforts to teasea flame from 
adry stick. ‘A Brick-Maker,”’ by the same 
artist, is less a picture and more a study; but 
it shows a free band with the pencil and the 
mastery of a very simple and effective palette. 
There is much pathos and some very clever 
painting im a picture called “The 
First Sorrow,” by Walter M. Dunk, 
and it has the merit of extreme simplicity. 
Only a sorrowing young mother, sitting beside 
an empty cradle; but it means so much! Of 
Mr. De Crano’s pictures it may first be said 
that they are wildly unequal. He paints along 
the whole gamut of excellence. His concep- 
tions are generally good; but in many of his 
pictures, especially in his female figures, he 
succeeds in getting an expression of weak 
sentimentality. He seems to have settled 
upon no particular theory of color, and paints 
in all keys and with color effects that are 
sometimes surprisingly good and sometimes 
execrably bad. Leon Delechaux has sent to 
the Exhibition four pictures. “ Which Hand 
will You Take?” is the best by far. It repre- 
sents a child who is making a game of chance 
for his mamma by giying her the unseen 
choice of a full and of an empty hand, which 
he holds behind bim. The picture is sparkling 
in color, not quite harmonious in composition, 
but it has in it a pretty thought, made to ex- 
press itself plainly. Thomas Eakins, to whom 
many of the Philadelphia artists look as a 
master, is at his best in this Exhibition. A 
somber landscape, with figures, reveals his ex- 
cellent drawing and gives less prominence to 
his false and gloomy coloring. George C. 
Lambdin brings back June in two pictures of 
roses, and has a landscape which shows great 
delicacy of coloring and little else. Charles 
Mclihenny has a sunny bit of New Jersey sea- 
shore life in his “‘ Picnic on the Beach.’ It 
is evidently a close study and is admirable in 
its way. In P. Moran’s picture, ‘The 
Threshers,” representing a score of half-tamed 
Mexican horses driven around a threshing cir- 
cle of wheat, there is one of the most spirited 
pictures of animals that bas been exbibited for 
many a day. 

Prosper L. Senat has been for some time 
past slowly and surely earning fame as a man 
whose endowments amount almost, if not 
quite to genius. His pictures bave been free 
from sensational qualities, and have, there- 
fore, appealed only to connoisseurs and crit- 
ics. Both these classes must admit that Mr. 
Senat has bettered expectation in the present 
exhibition, where he sends five pictures. He 
has confined himself principally to seashore 
subjects and has studied them well. He com- 
bines poetry and truth, and they should be 
combined always, in every detail, from the 
biggest cloud in his skies to the tiniest peb- 
ble on his beaches. He has learned that art 
means something more than mere imitation, 
and that tho artist, as well as the poet, is al- 
lowed a certain license. There is always good 
drawing, faithful coloring, and a refreshing 
out of«loor atmospheye in Mr. Senat’s pic- 
tures. They grow bBétter and better every 
year, and, if sometimes the artist haa sacri- 
ficed refinement for strength, it must be ad- 
mitted that in the present Exhibition he seems 
to have found the proper relation between 
these two supreme qualities. With Mr. Sen- 
al’s name we must close the notice of an ex- 
hibition that is altogether praiseworthy, 
which reflects great credit upon its manage- 
ment, and is likely to awaken a new era of art 
enthusiasm at Philadelphia. 








Sanitary. 
SEWAGE AND bs a TO DO WITH 





No question more frequently presses itself 
upon the attention of our people. In every 
bousebold, even in the country, there are now 
materiuls of six kinds to be disposed of—the 
conl-ash of the furnace or stoves, the dust and 
dry débris which accumulates from various 
causes, the vegetable and animal remains of 
cookery, the wash of the kitchen and the 
laundry, and the chamber and slop-water of 
the bath-room and bed-room, and the excre- 
tions of the water-closet. The coal-ash of the 
furnace or stove is only deplorable in that it is 
80 often made into a rubbish-heap for all sorts 
of refuse. We think, therefore, the first rale 






ters: “Have a place for everything, and at 
the first let everything be put in its place.’ 
The disposition of coal-ashes for walks, for 
filling up, and to a degree for after-mixing 
with focal matter is thus fully under control. 
The dust and dry débris should toa large ex- 
tent be burned. It is easily used up in the 
kindling of fires, or added to them when they 
are fully burning. The kitchen-fire is burning 
the year round, and if there is daily or fre_ 
quent emptying into it, no accumulation 
occurs. 

The vegetable and animal remains in cook- 
ery form a variable mixture, the evil of which 
is in the keeping. Daily disposal must be the 
rule. If there is no pig, no chickens, and the 
amount is considerable, it must be gotten rid 
of to some neighbor who will not allow it to 
accumulate, or, in the city, must be given 
over to the garbage-man, before there is time 
for it to accumulate. The quantity of this is 
easily limited by the good housekeeper. 
Much of it is easily dried and will burn. A 
trench dug at the end of the yard along tte 
fence, six inches deep, with loose dirt on its 
side, will enable you to deposit and cover up 
all that is necessary in summer, and will do in 
winter to be covered, when the softness of the 
ground will permit. 

We associate together the liquid wash of 
the kitchen and laundry and of the bath-room 
and bed-room, because the addition of a little 
mire does not iucrease the foulness so long 
as fwca) matter is excluded. The real cleanli- 
ness consists in having all this to be a liquid 
such as easily passes through a small strainer, 
and in having it out of the way, at least, 
within twenty-four hours. Where the 
quantity is small, the old plan of throw 
ing on the grass or around the grapevines 
was a uatural disposal; for air and veg- 
etation and ground will take care of a great 
deal of such matter, if it is not thrown ey- 
ery week in precisely the same spot andif a 
superficial well is not very near. But our 
trouble now is that, with the increased supply 
of water, the quantity is so gieat as to damp- 
en the ground too much, or it has to be 
thrown in very smal! yards, where space and 
vegetation are not sufficient. Hence, in cities 
the sewers ; in the country, the nearest brook ; 
or, if not, a cesspool. The sewer we shall 
now discuss. The nearest brook is a ques. 
tion of pollution of streams, which is not 
a matter for general decision, but relative, 
and must be determined by the quantity of 
the sewage, by the flow and position of the 
brook, by its fullness or scantiness, its course, 
etc. In many cases it isa good method of 
delivery, in some not; the difference to be de- 
termined by odors, by effects, and by other 
facts brought to bear on individual cases. 

The cesspool, while in some respects a 
doubtful resort, is, nevertheless, available. If 
the soil about it is mixed clay and gravel, or 
porous, if there is grass and vegetation 
around it, if air has access to it, without too 


much sunshine, if there is no well 
near, it is surprising how soil _ will 
filter and dispose of the liquid. There 


will be left some grease, etc., as settling, which 
should be cleaned out at least every Spring 
and Fall. A little dry earth or lime scattered in 
will sweeten it. If we could have perfect 
oversight of such a cesspool and know all the 
details of location, we would not need so much 
to condemn the open and uncemented cess- 
pool; but alas! human nature is careless and 
in most hands thie kind of cesspool is extra. 
hazardous. Therefore, a cemented cesspool, 
which will hold its contents and be regularly 
emptied every Spring and Fall, is safer. This 
should have access of air, but not of much 
heat to it, and is best emptied by an odorless 
apparatus, if the quantity is great. Better still 
isit not to store dirty water. This can only 
be avoided in the absence of a sewer or stream, 
by a system of trenches or of small pipes. If 
aseries of trenches is arranged in the rear 
yard, so that one trench can receive the water 
one week and another the next, or a pipe fixed 
from trench to trench, by which any overflow 
can be taken off to the second or the third 
trench, and a little oversight used as to con- 
dition, it is very easy thus to get clear of a 
large amount of slop-water. The system of 
small pipes consists in laying tile as they are 
laid in ditches, in rows or branching out about 
ten inches underground and in various direc- 
tions. The slop-water flowing into these is so 
distributed as to feed plants and to be disposed 
by that oxygen of the air which is in the 
ground. But, that these may keep clear, it is 
necessary to have the water come in in quite 
a stream, and not as it would dribble from the 
kitchen. For this purpose a tank receives the 
water. This tank is arranged with a syphon, 
and empties automatically with a rush, and eo 
is called the flashing system. Itis sometimes 
called the Waring system, because he is the 
patentee of the Field Flush Tank and bas 
applied the system at Lenox, Meraphis, ete. 
There ia no reason why single houses, with 
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Biblical Research. 


Tue recently published book of Professor 
Friedrich Delittsch, ‘‘Wo lag das Paradies,” 
is full of new facts and suggestions. The 
author essays to show that the Garden of Eden 
was situated in that portion of Babylonia 

which lies between Bagdad and Babylon (Hil- 
lab), and that the Pison and Gihon were the 
two great canals known as the Pallakopas and 
the Shatt en-hit. We learn from the cuneiform 

text that edin, or Eden, was an Accadian word, 

borrowed by the Semitic Babylonians and de- 
noting “the plain.”” The Assyrian equivalent 
is Tseru, identical with the Arabic Tsdr, the 
name now given, according to Wetzstein, with 

just that portion of Chaldea which lies between 

the Tigris and Euphrates on one side and the 
835th and 86th degrees of latitude on the other. 

Tseru or Tsor would be Dura in Aramaic, and 
it is, therefore, interesting to find that Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s golden image was set up “in 
the plain of Dura’’ (Dan. fil, 1). This plain 
fs also known in the Assyrian inscriptions 
under the names of Gan-Duniyas and Kar- 
Duniyas, Duniyas being the name of a deity, 

and gan and kar Accadian, words signifying 
“@ garden” or “ park,” both of which were 
afterward adopted by the Semites. -Gan 

Fden, “tthe garden of Eden,’ is, there- 
fore, of Accadian origin and _ properly 
applied to the northern part of Babylonia, 
which in the native texts is usually called 
Accad, Sumer or Shinar being the southern 
division of the country, below Babylon. Of 
the four rivers of Eden, two, the Euphrates 
and Tigris, need no explanation beyond the 
fact that Hiddekhel represents the Accadian 
Hid Dikla or Dikna (‘tthe River Tigris’’). 
Pison is the Assyrian pis-annu, which is itself 
borrowed from the Accadian pisan. Dr. 
Delitzsch shows conclusively that the mean- 
ing of this word is ‘‘canal,” so that the nam: 

might be applied to any one of the chief canals 
of Babylonia, more especially to that one 
which was regarded as the most important. 
He is more doubtful about the origin of the 
word Gihon; but is inclined to identify it 
with Gukban-dé, the Accadian name of a 
stream or canal. Since Gihon, however, is a 
Hebrew word, meaning “stream,” it is quil« 
possible that the original name has been 
slightly altered, so as to give it a signification 
in Semitic. There are strong reasons for be- 
lieving that both the Pallakopas and the 
Shatt en-hit followed the courses of old river- 
beds, which were utilized for the purposes 
of irrigation Dr. Delitzsch holds that Gen. 
ii, 10 can only denote that the river was 
parted into four heads after it had left the Gar 

dev. This would be strictly true, since the 
Tigris and Euphrates were connected by 
canals, and both the Pallakopas and the Shatt 
en-hit start from the Euphrates in the neigh- 
borbood of Babylon. Havilah, or ‘ Sand- 
land,” is naturally the desert of Arabia, into 
which the Pallakopas flowed. Tiglath-Pileser 
il expressly states that just in this district 
gold was ‘‘the dust of the land.’”’ Here, too, 
was found the blue stone ’siamu, or ’samn, 
the Heb. pnw rendered “onyx” in the A. 
V., while bdellium wasa product of Babylo 
nia, according to Pliny. It is curious that the 
Magi or wise men who were led by a star to 
Bethlehem from the east—that is, from Baby- 
lonia, the home of astronomy and astrology— 
brought with them three products, one of 
which was gold. The land of Cush is more 
difficult to identify, since we bave our choic 
between Cis, a city of Southern Babylonia, 
and the Cassi, the Kossai of classical geogra 
phy, who inhabited the mountains of Elam, 
but subsequently founded more than one 
dynasty of kings in Babylonia. Dr. Delitzech 
suggests that the name given to the Babylo- 
nians inthe O. T.—namely, Casdim—is really 
derived from Cas-da ; 1. ¢., ‘‘ Cassite” in Acca 
dian, the Cassites baving settled in Chaldea in 
such large pumbers as to give their name to 
its whole population. Dr. Delitzech further 
poiots out tnat, owing to the rapid rate at 
which the land increases at the bead of the 
Persian Gulf, the sea would have extended 
very much further to the north 4,000 years 


ago than it does to-day. Pliny states (N. H., 
vi, 180) that the Euphrates formerly flowed 
direculy into the eea, without joining the 
Tigris, and ‘an Assyrian geographical tablet 
makes the Ulai, or Eulsus, also fall into the 
Persian Gulf. The average rate at which the 
land giows is now about 66 feet a year. It 
would further seem that “in a prehistoric 
age the Tigris and Euphrates must have 
united north of Bagdad.’’ We must not for- 
get to notice thatthe Talmud makes part of 
Adam’s body to have been formed out of 
Babylonian earth, or that Mohammedan 
legend places Adam’s grave in the old Baby- 
lonian eity of Kafa. Dr. Delitzech prefaces 
his own with a criticism of the rival 
theories which bave been maintained as to the 
geoyraphiecal position of the Garden of Eden 
and has not much difficulty in showing: their 
groundlessness. It may be added that Pro- 
feseor Schrader has just published a paper in 
which he shows from tbe Assyrian monu- 
ments that the sacred tree was primarily u 
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One of the most unfortunate experiences is 
the uncertainty of gp-called discoveries. Some 
years ago it was the universal belief of farm- 
ers that the barberry would give the rust to 
wheat. Botanists contended for the imposst- 
bility of this, because the berberry-rust was an 
cidium, while the wheat-rust was of another 
genus—a Puccinia. Then came (Ersted, a 
Danish botanist, with his discovery of “ alter- 
nate generations,” which proved that alternate- 
ly the berberry-rust and the wheat-rust. were 
the same thing. Then came many a lecture 
on the obstinacy of scientific men in not be- 
lieving the farmer. It was an illustration, so 
it was said, that the observations of the prac- 
tical man were far more reliable than the de- 
ductions of science. Some few have followed 
(Ersted, as it it generally believed, con- 
firming his experiments and deductions. 
Now we have statements of experiments 
which flatly contradict the views of 
the Danish man of science. There is in 
England a society embracing all its lead- 
ing mycologists, called the ‘‘ Woolhope Club.” 
At a recent meeting, Mr. Plowright read a 
paper giving a minute account of his exper- 
iments. Thirteen different ‘experiments were 
to breed the rust from the barberry. The 
results were such as ‘could not be consid- 
ered ag confirming the relationship of A’cidium 
berderidis to Puecinia graminis. The strength 
of the paper may be assumed by the haste of 
many distinguished mycologists to repudiate 
(Erated’s doctrines. The celebrated author, 
Dr. Cooke, declared that he had been unjustly 
classed with the advocates of these views, and 
Mr. Bicknell asserted that, ‘if the theory were 
true,’ certain well-known experiences could 
not be. It will he best for those who do not 
like to be doubting to-day what thes believed 
yesterday to wait yet a little while before re- 
carding CErsted’s views as a “‘ fixed fact.” 





....From time totime statements appear in 
eclentific journals in regard to the wonderful 
vitality of seeds. Objections are made to the 
conclusions, not because the seeds may not 
have had the vitality claimed for them, but 
because the evidence {s not fn accordance with 
true scientific method, but because the con- 
clusions are but shrewd guesses at what may 
be true, For instance, subsoil is thrown up 
from some feet below the surface, and rag- 
weed or some other weed grows onit. It is 
assumed that the seeds were in the sofl 
for the many hundreds of years that the sub- 
soil had been hidden from the light of day; 
bat this is not worthy of science, and the 
more 80 as those who desire absolute certain- 
ty have failed to find any such seeds in sub- 
soil clay, when carefully washing it out 
for the purpose. There is really noth- 
ing on record that can be regarded as 
venuine scientific evidence that many seeds 
will retain their vital power for any great 
number of years; but, at length, we have 
what appears to be an undoubted case of 
lover seed retaining vital power for over one 


hundred years, ‘The facts have recently been 
communicated to Sir Joseph Hooker and Dr. 
Masters. A seedsman of Edinburgh had been 
in the habit of putting away small samples of 
clover seeds that he sold, so as to baye the 
facts in case of dispute, marking the packages 
with each year and keeping them in a little 
box forthe purpose. This practice was kept 
up from 1791 to 1827. The cases were then 
moved, and only recently this drawer opened, 
when the sceds were found. Those in the 
package of 1798 were sown and grew, and the 
chance of error so guerded against as “to 
place the fact of their germination beyond 
doubt.” Sir Joseph Hocker is trving some, 
but his results have not been published. 


....Professor George N. Stone has pub- 
ii-hed in the “ Proceedings’ of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the Boston Society of Natural History 
ample descriptions and maps of the Karnes of 
Maine. These are primarily linear ridges of 
gravel, many miles in length, occasionally 
multiplied into several reticulating branches 
or spread out into extensive plains. Thirty- 
one systems of them are described upon 
the Southern Atlantic slope, from the 8t. 
Croix to the Piscataquis Rivers. They 
are supposed to be the first deposit laid 
down by the great ice-sheet as it began to 
melt. Hence, these ridges must have been 
often deposited in gorges cut out of the fice, 
and, therefore, did not appear above the sur- 
face till the ice had disappeared. They also 
follow more direct water-cour-es than the ex- 
isting streams, since, as the lower wider parts 
of the valley were filled with ice. the streams 
would flow through low passes connecting the 
upper partsof the slope with that portion 
nearer the sea. Occasionally the upper part 
of one stream connects with the lower part of 
another. Where the stream flowed toward a 
coll, the materials of the Karne are noticeably 
finer than those deposited upon the down- 
ward slope. Prof. Stone thinks the till-like 
material overlying the Champlain clays of 
Portland may be referred to a Karne origin. 
Yet these overlie the fossiliferous deposits, 
while elsewhere he finds this order reversed. 
He describes a total length of these ridges of 
about 2,000 miles, and his researches have done 
much ta confirm the conclusions drawn by Up- 
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.... According to Mr. Ewald’s biography of 
the late premier of England, Disraecli’s first 
effort in Parliament was not an impressive 
sight. He stood on the floor of the House, 
dressed in a bottle-green frock coat, ap exten- 
sive white waistcoat, rowsers of vulgar, fancy 
pattern, and round his neck a black tie, which 
effectually concealed any collar he might bave 
woro, A network of glittering chains covered 
the front of bis chest. His face was deadly 
pale, and bis hair, combed away from the 
right temple, fell ia bunches of well-oiled 
ringlets over bia left cheek. As he addressed 
his audience, he spoke with great rapidity, 
moving his body from one side to another, and 
throwing his hands out and then quickly 
drawing them in again. He looked like a 
sporting Israelite who had studied elocution 
on the boards of a third-rate French theater. 


.... Halloween was celebrated quite in the 
old style at Balmoral Castle and the arrange 
ments for the festival were of the most elab- 
orate character. A huge bonfire was prepared 
op the lawn in front of the Castle, and this 
was lighted by Reincess Beatrice, who was 
escorted by a procession of two hundred 
torch-bearers ; then a witch was drawn out of 
the stable-yard on a car, followed by masked 
figures, in a variety of grotesque dresses, and, 
after a “‘drum-bead” sort of trial, she was 
consigned to the flames. Queen Victoria re- 
mained outside during the sports, and Her 
Majesty's health and that of the Princess were 
drunk in Lochnagar, with full Highland 
honors, after which the nationa) anthem was 
sung bythe company, who numbered nearly 
four hundred. 


..--Governor Bigelow, of Connecticut, says 
of the suit which was mede for bim at the At- 
lanta Exposition: ‘ That coat was madein a 
day. The cotton was growing in the morning 
and I was receiving in it in the evening. It 
was brought to me at Governor Colquitt’s 
mansion, two miles outside of the city of At- 
lanta. You couldn't tell it from broadcloth 
in the evening; but, of course, in the daytime 
and under a close inspection it looks rough 
and shows itetrue character.’’ It has a coarse 
but not unseemly appearance and is lined 
with silk. The vest was made of a sort of 
basket-cloth pattern. It is colorless and of 
the regular reception style. It is backed and 
lined with an elegant pattern of white bro- 
caded silk. 


...The Hon. Alexander H. Stephens ts in 
better health than he has been for some years, 
aod now weighs ninety-four pounds, having 
at one time weighed as little as seventy-three. 
Mr. Stepbens has read his own obituary three 
times. In regard to his new book, be says: 
“When I began it, I did not know whether I 
should live to finish {t, and, therefore, con- 
cluded to let nobody except my clerical as- 
sistants know anything aboutit. I have not 
yet devided upon its title, though it is now 
finished and was sent to the publishers last 
Thursday night. It is a comprehensive bis- 
tory of this country from its earliest establish- 
ment down to the assassination of President 
Garfield.” 


.+»-The battle of Trafalgar was fought 
seventy-six years ago; nevertheless, there are 
still alive five officers who took partin that 


engagement~-namely, Admiral Sir George 
Rose Sartorius, now ninety-one years old; 
Admiral Robert Patton, of the same age; 
Commander William Vicary, aged ninety; 
Commander Francis Harris, also ninety; and 
Colonel Jawnese Fynomore, of the Marines, over 
pinety-two years. 


...-Earl Fitzwilliam, lord-lieutenant of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, the other day sent 
for the whole of his tenan!s to Wentworth 
Woodhouse, his Yorkshire residence, and in- 
formed them that the whole of last half-year’s 
rent, now due and payable in a few days, 
would be remitted, none being required to 
pay any rent for their farms during the past 
balf year. 


.... Professor Huxley has, ip consequence of 
the pressure of other duties, resigned the 
office of secretary of the British Royal So- 
ciety, which be has beld since 1872. 


.... Sie Moses Montefiore is the oldest mem- 
ber of the English baronetage He is a 
Hebrew and widely known as a man of great 
benevolence and blameless record. 


....Ex-President Hayes is setting for a full- 
length portrait, which will be hung in the Me- 
morial Hall of Harvard University. 


..+-It is said that Mr. Froude, the English 
bistorian, will soon be advanced to the peer. 
age. 

.. Ex-Revator Conkitog bas opened a law 
office in New York City. 


...- Ex-Becretary Schurz ts lecturing in Now 
England, 
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TuaT portion of the annual address of Mayor 
Courtenay, of Charleston, 8. C., treating upon 
educational matters, has been published and 
distributed by the unanimous vote of the City 
Council, under the title of ‘The Disabilities 
of the Unaided South in Public School Facili- 
ties.’ It is a strong appeal for national as- 
sistance in the work of Southern education. 
The following extract occurs toward the close : 
“It appears from the last annual report of our 
able and accurate general agent (Rev. Barnas 
Sears, D. D.) that there are at this time ‘ two 
millions of children in the Southern States without 
the means of instruction.’ Of these, doubtless, 
more than one-half are colored. The neces- 
sity of education, the peril of delay, the megni- 
tude of the danger are all evident. The Board 
charged with the trust of administering several 
million dollars bequeathed by Mr. Peabody out 
of his private fortune for the education of the 
young of the South have the satisfaction that 
they have accomplished much good with their 
limited means; but these means are entirely 
disproportionate to the end. Where millions 
of citizens are growing up in the grossest igno- 
rance, it is obvious that neither individual 
charity nor the resources of impoverished 
states will be sufficient to meet the emergency. 
Nothing short of the wealth and power of the 
Federal Government will suffice to overcome 
the evil.”’ 


...- Lora Spencer and Mr. Mundella give a 
good account of educational progress in En- 
gland in the annual report of the Education 
Department, which was issued July 12th. 
The chief work of the year has been to com- 
plete the universal enforcement of school 
attendance by means of compuisory by-laws. 
Some 6,000,000 of the population have been 
brougtt under compulsory by-laws since last 
year, and the report says tbat within a few 
weeks of ita date, the 27th day of June, **di- 
rect compulsion will be the law for all chil- 
dren between five and thirteen years of age 
throughout the whole population of England 
and Wales. The need of enforcing school 
attendance fs still great. There are more than 
8,000,000 school-places in voluntary schools, 
but less than 2,000,000 pupils fn average at- 
tendance, while the board-schools have 1,000,- 
000 places and some 750,000 children at school 
every day. There would be almost schools 
enough, if they were properly distributed. 
The total attendance ought to be just over 
5,000,000. For every 100 seats provided there 
are in board-schools just over 71 children in 
attendance, and {n voluntary schools just 63. 
‘There are, therefore, large numbers of chil- 
dren whom compulsion has not yet reached. 


.... The incoming Ohio Legislature ts to be 
asked to consider the question of abolishing 
the present sub-district system of country 
schools, and adopting the township system in 
its place. There are said to be hundreds of 
sub-districts in Ohio that contain only a dozen 
or half-dozen pupils, while others are over- 
crowded. In one county there are two ad- 
jacent sub-districts, one of which contained 
eight pupils last winter, while the other con- 
tained forty. The school-fund was distributed 
equally among the sub-distriete—$200 to each 
for tuition, thus making the unjust allowance 
of $25 per pupil tn the one district to $5 per 
pupil tn the other. 


....The trustees of Dartmouth College at 
the beginning of this college year adopted a 
syetem of elective studies, extending through 
juntor and senior years, occupying the time of 
one recitation a day throughout, and offering 
the opportunity of nearly continuous courses 
in physics, ctemistry, Greek, Latin, modern 
languages, and English literature. The an- 
nual catalogue shows the whole number of 
students in the College and associated schools 
to be 426, about the same number as last year 
(429). The number in the College proper is 
234, being just 13 less than last year. 


....The late John Amory Lowell left $20,- 
000 to Harvard College for the Botanical Gar- 
den, on condition that it be called the *‘ Lowell 
Botanic Garden,’’ in memory of his grand- 
father, who started the first subscription for 
that department. He also left $20,000 to be 
applied to the purchase of books for the 
library. 


....London last year provided additional 
school accommodations for 25,000 children 
and now instructs at the board schools and at 
the voluntary schools over 500,000 pupils. 
Last year the cost per capita was $3.18. 


....The total expenses of the Boston public 
schools for the past financial year amounted to 
$1,559,677.50. Of this sum $30,824.20 was de_ 
voted to the maintenance of the evening high 
and elementary schools. 

....Professor J. B, Weston, of Autioch Col- 
lege, has been appointed president of the 
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.... There is one town in Connecticut that 
has no fear of the 1 It’s Hadd 


.-.-Guiteau is to be tried by a jury of bis 
peers. The jurymen ought to fee! flattered. 


-++-It takes just three people to keep a 
secret properly, but two of the three must be 
dead. 


....The fowls that are destined to play the 
part of Spring Chickens next yeur are already 
able to fly to roost. We livein an age of prog- 
rese. 





...-The attention of the Government bas 
been called to the fact that Adelina Patti’s 
tour through this country will be a costly star- 
route. 


.-+»Brequently, when a policeman comes in 
sight, the boys call out “‘ Cheeseit.’’ This is 
when something has a curd, and they wish to 
get a whey. 


-«-. Tbe great Junius said he never knew a 
rogue who was not unhappy. Of course, not. 
It isthe rogues who are not known who are 
the happy oues. 


----Tbis is @ Picture of Freddy’s Rabbits. 
But it is the Picture of a Fox. The Fox is 
very Fat. Where are Freddy’s Rabbits? Fred- 
dy’s Rabbits are in the Fox. 


.-.-A Brooklyn man, who bad one of his 
auriculars chewed off during a little unpleas- 
bess in a bar-room, on election night, came 
home and told his wife that this was an “off 
‘ear in politics” for bim. 


..-“*Tommy,”’ said a mother to her seven- 
year-old boy, ‘‘ you must not Interrupt me when 
Iam talking with ladies. You must wait till 
we stop, and then you can talk.’’ ‘‘ But you 
bever stop,’’ retorted the boy. 


-..."* Yes,"’ said Clara, “your Maltese 
kitty is pretty enougb, but he can never come 
up to my bird.”” That was all she knew about 
it. The kitty did come up to ber bird that 
very day, and it was all day with the bird. 


.... Robinson (after a long whist bout at 
the club): ‘It is awfully late, Browo. What 
will you say to your wife?’ Brown (in a 
whisper): ‘Ob! I shan’t say much, you know. 
*Good-morping, dear,’ or something of that 
sort. She’ll say the rest.’’ 


...-18 this not a Mule? Tickle his Hee) and 
See. Yes, it isa Mule. You had better Send 
for a Doctor and a Minister. Ifit had been a 
Piano, instead of a Mule, you would not Have 
to Wear yourself in a Sling for the next Six 
Months. Doyou wish it had Been a Piano? 


...-A railroad man met with a painful acci- 
dent the other evening. He had just emptied 
one schooner of beer and was in the act of 
reaching for another, when bis wife appeared 
unexpectedly upon the scene. He was caught 
between the bumpers, with the usual result. 


...-Civilization already begins to enervate 
the people of the Far West. Last month a 
plano made its appearance in Hard Scrabble, 
while the landlord of the “‘ Fighting Bears,’ 
who nobly resisted the innovation of table- 
cloths, has been compelled to strike bis colors 
toa ‘' Yankee,” who advertises “‘ clean plates 
at every meal.’’ 


...-Beveral scientists are predicting that 
‘the earth is drying up.’’ Those Western peo 
ple who bave been catching bull-heads in their 
parlors and going boating in the streets must 
think it is about time for these scientists to dry 
up. When a man sees bis house and barn 
being washed away by the floods, it is pretty 
bard to convince him tbat the earth is drying 
up. 

..--A ninety-seven-pound Bridgeport gin 
has a beau that tips the beam at 210. She 
keeps him in attendance every night up to 12 
o'clock, seated comfortably in an arm-cbsir. 
She explained to a companion, under the sea] 
of secrecy, that beneath the cushion she kept 
her Autumn leaves, in a book, and as soon as 
they were sufficiently pressed she would give 
him the mitten. 


....NaRROw Escars.—Stole apy chickens 
this week, Brudder Jones?” said « searching 
class-leader to a member of suspiciously 
thieving proclivities. ‘* No, sah—tank de 
Lor’.” ‘‘ You’se done well,’’ said the leader, 
and passed on, while Brudder Jones turns to 
Brudder Brown and whispers: ‘Lucky he 
said chickens. If be’d said ducks, he’d a-bad 
me, shuah !”’ 


..‘* I knew be was no salpt,’’ said the par- 
son’s wife, referring to a party who occasion. 
ally attended church, but whose piety her bus- 
band bad beew io the habit of extolling. ‘‘ No 
gaint, my dear? I don’t understand you.” 
“Don’t,eh? Well, I sat in the pew next to 
him this morning, and when be made believe 
get down to pray bis kuee-jointe creaked like 
the rusty binges of an old barn-door.”’ 





ABBOTT, J. A., Plainfield, Iowa, resigns. 

BELDEN, C. D., Austin, Mivn., resigns. 

BRAISLIN, Eowakp, inst. in Newton Center, 
Mass. 

CARMICHAEL, W. H., ord. at White Rock 
City, Kan. 

ory: M. B, accepts call to Bellville, 

DYER, 8., becomes pastor in Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

FIELD, T. G., Winona, goes to Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

HENSON, P. 8., D.D., Philadelphia, Pa., de- 
clines call to Chicago, Il. 

NIBECKER, F. H. Westerly, R. 1., accepts 
call to First ch., Lawrence, Mass. 

PATRICK, Lampert W., died, recently, in 
Clay County, Ark. 

RAMBANT, T., D.D., First ch., Newark, N. 
J., resigns. 

RAWLEY, J., Minnesota City, Minn., resigns. 

STRONG, J. E., died, recently, at Manchester, 
N. H. 

STUDLEY, J. N., North Scituate, called to 
South Marshfield, Mess. 

TAYLOR, J. M., Norwalk, Conn., called to 
Fourth ch., Providence, R. L. 

THOMPSON, C. L., East Granville, Mass., 
resigns. 

THOMPSON, C. J., Flint, Mich., resigns. 
TUCKER, W. S., returns from Protestant 
Episcopal Cb. to Baptist denomination. 

WILLIAMS, H. R., Tonica, IIL, resigns. 

WOLFE, W. L., Hadley, Il., accepts call to 
What Cheer, Ia. 

WYMAN, D. T., Spencer, Mass., resigns. 


OONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, A. B., Allegan, called to Flint, Mich, 

ALVORD, AvGusrtvs, inst. in Prescott, Mass. 

BARTON, Water, Lynn, called to Union 
Church, Marlborough, Mass. 

BECKWITH, F. A., accepts call to Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. ‘ 

BROWN, J. NewrTow, inst. in Owatonna, Minn- 

DAY, R. C., DeKalb, accepts call to former 
pastorate at Lisbon, N. Y. 

DUNHAM, Dwieut, North Java, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Hamlin and Fairview, Kan. 

EASTMAN, Samvuet E., inst. in Canandaigua, 
RB. 

FAIRBANK, Joun B., Spring Valley, accepts 
call to Marshall, Minn. 

GORDON, Geores A., lust. in Greenwich, 
Conn. 

GRIFFIN, Henry L., New Britain, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Hammond-Street Church, 
Bangor, Me. 

HODGES, A. C., Hartford Seminary, accepts 
call to Buckland, Mass. 

HUMPHREYS, Tomas E., ord. in Brecken- 
ridge, Mo. 

ISHAM, Josers H., Cheshire, Conn., resigns. 

KIDDER, Jos1an, Wadena, Minn., resigns, 

KING, Wa.TER D., ord. in Bridgeport, Mich. 

LAU BACH, James M., Burlington, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to Park Ridge, Lil. 

LYLE, W. W., Bay City, Mich., called to Dux 
bury; Mass. 


MAKEPEACE, F. B., Champlain, N. Y. (Pres. 
Church), accepts call to Free Church, An- 
dover, Mass, 

NORTHCOTT, T. C., Faribault, Minn., accepts 
call to Third Church, Toledo, 0. 

PIERCE, Gzonrce J., Duxbury, Mass., resigns. 

PITTS, Epwarp E., called to Limington, Me. 

SARGENT, C. 8., Brewer Village, called to 
Skowhegan, Me. 

SAWIN, T. P. JR., inst in Medford, Mass. 

SKEELPE, A. F., E. Bloomfield, N. Y., invited 
to become settled pastor. 

WATTS, Jamzs, Leslie, accepts call to Sar- 
anac, Mich. 

WHEELER, ALBERT M., ord. in East Toledo, 
Ohio. 


WINDSOR, J. H., Grafton, Mass., called to 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BURNETT, Tuomas, inst. io Du Page, Il. 

CAMPBELL, W. W. Pxor., called to Aber- 
deen, Mo. 

CLARKE, J. P., inst. in Stillwater, N. J. 

CRESWELL, R. J., inst. in First ch., Dakota 
Territory. 

CURTIS, H. M., accepts call to Flint, Mich. 

FULLER, W1LL14M, died, recently, in Delphos, 
O., aged 79. 

IRWIN, A. B., inst. in Beatrice, Neb. 

JEFFRIES, C. D., inst. in Tecumseh, Neb. 

LEGGETT, Tgeopors J., accepts call to Calj 
vary ch., §taten Island, N. Y. 

MATTHEWS, Rosert C., D.D., died at Mon- 
mouth, Ill., Nov. 15th, aged 59. 

McCLURE, J. G. K., iust. in Lake Forest, Ill. 

MEYER, Wa., removes from New Point to 
Graut City, Mo. 

MORRISON, Jou» Hunter, D. D., died in 
Debra Dour, India, in September, aged 75, 

OFFER, Crrvus L., Carlisle, Penn., accepts 
call to Cairo, N. Y. 2 

PAIGE, James A., inst. in Nashville, Lu, 

STOBBS, 8. 8., Third ch., Jersey City, N. J., 
reaigns. 

TAPPAN, H. P., D. D., LL. D., of Presbytery 


of New York, died, recently, in Vevay, 
Switzerland, aged ; ‘ 
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Tus Quintett Club appeared for the 
firsttime on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 234, 
in their chamber-music concert, given in the 
large hall of Steinway & Co. Beethoven’s 
Quartett, Opus 59, No. 3, and Goldmark’s 
showy and brilliant Quintett, Op. 30, were the 
chief ensemble piecee announced. This Club 
is, nudoubtedly, a welcome addition to our 
local list of similar organizations. On this 
first afternoon the members played with more 
vigor and precision than grace, and there 
were occasional slips and a certain want of 
delicacy a4 quiet smoothness in almost every- 
thing that t29v did; but this ought to come 
shortly to them, after a little more practicing 
together and playing in public together. Miss 
Lina Anton, the pianist of the Club, gave 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Variations Serieuses’’ in 
rather a woodeny and expressionless fashion ; 
but, so far as technical skill is concerned, 
she is certainly a thoroughly competent 
young artist and an especially taste- 
ful and eatisfactory accompanist. The 
pew instruments used by the Club on this 
occasion, advertised as made by Gemiinder 
& Co., proved toe more resonant and vibrant 
than eweet in tcne (occasionally it is almost 
impossible to avoid the idea that the violins 
are tuned too sharp): but the viola played 
by Mr. Risch and Mr. Mueller’s cello were 
both immediately recognizable as instruments 
of superior and charming quality. 


...-The Public Rehearsal of the Oratorio 
Society, on Friday afternoon last, wae a 
splendid augury for the financial success and 
public interest in its work during the current 
season. Every seat had been sold for days 
previous. The standing-room wasa crush and 
progress through the lobbies an exercise of 
patience and the elbows. In spite of certain 
blemishes, the performance of both Berlioz's 
“Sanctus” (from the “ Requiem ’’) and Rub- 
instein’s ‘*Tower of Babel” by the Society 
was bichly satisfactory. The chorus is very 
much larger, its volume is magnificent, its 
balance true, and the sopranos extraordinarily 
good. Mr. Remmertz, too, sang his part of 
Nimrod far better than at the Armory, in May. 
The only drawbacks to the afternoon’s pleas- 
ure were the occasional slips by the orches- 
tra and the unevenness of Signor Campa- 
nini’s voice. He began the * Sanctus” hoarse, 
sang magnificently during most of the orato- 


rio, and then ended it evidently with great 
fatigue. besides a mortifying break on the high 
B of the arioso, “Oh! Joyful, Happy Day.’’ 
We shall devote further space to the concert 
Saturday evening, and more especially to a 
brief analysis of certain points in Rubinstein’s 
popular and unique work. 


..--Mr. Bernardus Boekelman’s first of two 
concerts at Standard Hall, on Nov. 2ist, was, 
at least, distinguished for an ultra-select and 
ultra-fashionable little audience. Miss Dras- 
dil’s reappearance wasa delizhtful feature of 
Mr. Boekelman’s program, Mr. Emil Schenck, a 
solo violoncellist, and Mr. Reinhardt Richter, a 
solo violinist of prominence in Europe, also 
taking part. Both are artists of high merit; 
Mr. Schenck especially so. The most 
prominent number of the evening was Rubin- 
stein’s sonata for piano and cello, opus 18. 
Of this it was to be noted that the first move- 
ment is too extended, and that the difficulties 
in writing works of this sort for cello and 
piano are not happily dealt with; that the 
second movement is simply a gondolied theme, 
developed very eeductively; and that the 
third and last movement, decidedly tu the 
romantic style, has less originality in it than 
is psrdonable in Rubinstein. Mr. Boekelman 
must be warned against spoiling his pleasant 
chamber-music entertainments bv playing the 
piano accompaniments ruinously loud. 


....The popularity of Miss Blanche Roose- 
velt was sufficiently illustrated by the size and 
demonstrativeness of her audience at Chicker- 
ing Hall, on the 19th, when her concert of the 
preceding week was by requést repeated. Miss 
Roosevelt has made great advancement since 
last year. The quality of her voice was al- 
ways excellent and her training thorough. 
Since last year she has made some changes in 
her style and method that are extremely grate- 
ful and entitle her toa place among our 

oung singers of the first talent and promise. 
rs. Rice-Knox assisted with her noble voice 
at this entertainment, to the great pleasure of 
the audience, and Signor Lazzarini, to whom a 
hearty word of commendation for his perse- 
verance in study is due. Mr. Carlos E. Hassel- 
brink and Signor Lencioni also appeared. 


...-Mr. Alexander Lambert’s concert, on 
Friday evening, Nov. 18th, drew a smaller 
audience to Steinway Hal! than this finished 
young pianist deserves. Mr. Lambert played 
with much elegance of execution and expres- 
sion in the Rheinberger Quintet selected, and 
in two numbers from Rubenstein and Flér- 
sheim, concluding the program with Mozkow- 
ski’s newest polonaise (a composition, by the 
way, which does Mozkowski the least ible 
amonnt of credit), and which Mr. tauhes 
might very justly announce as played “for 
the first time,’”’ since Signor Gorno, of Mme. 
Patti’s company, has been the only person to 
favor us with it hitherto. The concert was 

a decidedly t one, 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER llth. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MOSES.—Devt. 
xxx, 44—52. 


Notes.—“ This song.”?—‘*The song of 
Moses and of the Lamb”’ is referred to inthe 
Revelation. Moses’s song is there mentioned 
because it isa song of triumph over enemies. 
Notice that its last verse is in close harmony 
with the triumphant tone of John’s Revela- 
Yon. “In the eave of the people.’—It is 
not here said that he wrote it, though he would 
naturally have also done it; but that he re- 
peated it to the people—at least, to their rep- 
Tesentatives. Among all cultivated people of 
antiquity, where writing was not familiar to 
every one, learning came by the memory. He 
was a learned man who had committed a 
great deal to memory, an art now shamefully 
neglected in education. The old bards could 
repeat vast bodics of poetry, and it was 
enough to have heard it once or twice to re- 
peat it again. Set your hearts.””—To at- 
tend and obey. “*] testify.”—As a witness 
from God, and not as speaking by my own au- 
thority. * This law.’—The word “law” 
means primarily teaching, and is applied pri- 
marily to the ten commandments, and then to 
all the other commandments, and finally to 
the five books of Moses, in which they 
are written. “ Ye shall prolong your 
days.’"—As a nation. ‘“* This mountain 
Abarim.”"—The whole range of bluffs rising 
sharply from the Jordan and the Red Sea 
and slightly from the highland behind them 
‘© Mount Nebo.”’—A_ special hight in 
Abarim, still called by the same name, oppo- 
site Jericho, and of which Pisgah was the 
prominent head or promonto y, running 
out into the Jordan Valley and afford- 
ing a remarkable view. * Canaan,.””—The 
promised land west of the Jordan. 
**Mount Hor.”,—A mountain to the south, from 
which a view of South Palestine could be ote 
tained. ——— ‘* Beeause ye sanctifled me not.”’— 
Aaron and Moses seem both to have offended 
there, yet Aaron had offended worse in mak- 
ing the golden calf at Horeb. Moses’s sin 
seems to have been his anger and assumption 
of power to himself, instead of ascribing it to 
God, when he smote the rock and said: ** Here 
now, ye rebels, must we fetch you water out 
of this rock?’ In this they did not sanctify 
and give glory to God. 

Instruction.—The chief importance of thir 
lesson comes from considering the beauty of a 
good work successfully completed. At last, 
after eighty vears of preparation, and forty 
more years of leading and teaching, Moses 
made an end of it all. He taught to the very 
last, and then he could teach no more. He 
ended with a pious song, which he bade them 
commit to memory and teach their children. 

One teacher goes, but another leader comer. 
“He and Hoshea” we are told. Joshua, the 
young leader, was raised up to finish Moses’s 
work. God keeps a successicn of good men 
in his Church. 

It is not enough to commit words to mem- 
ory; but they must be adopted into the life’ 
Moses said ‘Set your hearts unto all the 
words’’; and that is much more than learning 
than by heart, as we say. 

Parents are not doing all their duty when 
they simply tell their children what is right. 
They must also command it. They must re- 
quire their children to go with them to chureh, 
to learn and dotheir duty and punish them 
when they do wrong. 

Obedience to God is no indifferent matter. 
“It is your life,’’ sald Moses, and the same is 
true now. It is not a vain, empty, unprofit- 
able thing. The people that serve God are 
snre to prosper. It cannot be otherwise. 

There is only one perfect man whose history 
fs on record. Moses sinned, David sinned, all 
have sinaed except Jesus Christ. 

Moses sinned by impatience and passion. 
If he had remembered God at the time, he 
would have kept his temper. There iz no 
other sin into which good people are more 
likely to fall than this, Moses knew thut 
there was occasion to speak severely. He 
was.in the right and the people fn the wrong, 
and that led him into unseemly passion. Men 
sin in the line of their temptations, and here 
even Moses’s fealty to God became a tempta- 
tion to anger. 

Thus, forgetting God in his passion, Moses 
forgot to ascribe glory toGod. He took the 
credit of fetching the water from the rock to 
himself and bis brother. One sin leads to 
another. 

The fruit of sin is very lasting. After all 
the years of leading and watching, he had to 
die without éntering the promised land. But 
we may thauk God that it is only in this world 
that we are punished, if we repent. Moses 
had only the sight of the earthly Canaan ; but 
he ascended from Pisgah into the heavenly 
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The prompt mention in our list of * Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivaient to their pub- 
Uehere for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


EVANS’S BRONZE AGE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND.* 


Tuts is the third of the important works 
upon British Archeology for which all 
students of the subject must acknowledge 
their great indebtedness to Mr. Evans. The 
first of these volumes was upon the ‘‘Coins 
of the Ancient Britons,” published in 1864; 
the second treated of the ‘‘Ancient Stone 
Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of 
Great Britain,” and was issued in 1872; 
and now we bave the third of the series, 
though in a proper chronological sequence, 
the second, as it covers the period of culture 
in Britain that not only extends back into 
the neolithic period of the Stone Age, but 
also laps far over the Iron Age. Beginning 
at a time when implements were princi- 
pally made of stone, although occasionally 
of copper, which was hammered into form, 
the Bronze Age comes down to the period 
of higher culture, noticeable in all the arts, 
when stone and bronze in turn gradually 
gave way to iron and to letters, during the 
beginning of the Age of Civilization. 

Considerable space is given by Mr. Evans 
to a discussion of the sequence of stone, 
bronze, and iron as typical of the three 
gréat steps made in the march of mankind 
from the paleolithic savages, among the 
several stocks of which we must look for 
our far-distant ancestors. These several 
steps, as Mr. Evans states, were not sharply 
defined, and ‘‘the three stages of progress 
represented by the stone, bronze, and iron 
periods, like the three principal colors of 
the rainbow, overlap, intermingle, and 
shade off the one into the other, though 
their succession, so far as Britain and West- 
ern Europe are concerned, appears to be 
equally well defined with that of the pris- 
matic colors.” 

The historical and archeological evidence 
which he gives for placing the Bronze Peri- 
od between those of Stone and of Iron, con- 
troverting the theory of some archeologists, 
who have held that the use of iron and 
steel was as early in Europe as that of 
bronze, is certainly conclusive as an argu- 
ment, and coincides with the well-known 
condition of things in America, where we 
have historical evidence of so late a time 
that it is not in reason to question that the 
copper and bronve-using peoples of North 
America did not understand the smelting of 
iron until it was taught them by their Euro 
pean eonquerors. 

The duration of the Bronze Period in Britain 

Mr. Evans places, approximately and pro- 
visionally, from twelve to fourteen hundred 
years B. C. down to the third or second 
century B. C., ‘‘at which time the employ- 
ment of bronze for cutting instruments had 
(in Southern Britain) practically ceased,” 
iron having begun to take its place as early 
asthe fourth or fifth century B. C. In re- 
lation to the time when bronze was first 
used in Britain, Mr. Evans writes: ‘‘On 
general grounds I have assigned an anti- 
quity of 1,200 or 1,400 years B. C. to the 
introduction of the use of bronze into this 
country; but it is a question whether this 
antiquity will meet all the necessities of the 
case, for we can bardly imagine the Phe- 
nicians, or those who traded with them, 
landing in Britain and spontaneously dis- 
covering tin. On the contrary, it must 
have been from a knowledge that the inhab- 
itants of Britain were already producers of 
this valuable metal that the commerce with 
them originated; and the probable reason 
that tin was sought for by the native Bri- 
tons was in order to mix it with copper, a 
metal which occurs native in the same dis- 
trict as the tin. If, therefore, the Phenician 
intercourse, direct or inditect, commenced 
about 1500 years B. C. (accepting Sir John 
Lubbock’s view), the knowledge of the use 
of tin, and probably also of copper, dates 
back in Britain to a still earlier epoch.” 

Mr. Evans also considers that there are 
tbree stages in the development of the 
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period, shown by the character of the 

weapons and implements. The earliest of 

these is ‘‘ characterized by the flat or slight 

ly flanged celts, and the knife-daggers fre- 

quently found in barrows, associated with 

instruments and weapons formed of stone; 

the second, that characterized by the more 

heavy dagger-blades and the flanged celts 

and tanged spear-heads or daggers; and 

the third, by palstaves and the socketed 

celts and the many forms of tools and 

weapons. . . It is in this third stage 

that the bronze sword and the true socketed 

spear-head first made their advent.” To 

this last stage he is inclined to assign a 

minimum duration of four or five centuries, 

To the student of American archeology 

there is much in the volume before us that 

will prove of value, particularly in relation 

to the succession of the formsof the cutting 

implements and weapons. The earliest 

forms were the simplest, and were, in gen- 

eral terms, like those which had been made 

of stone, or had been hammered out of 
native copper. These early forms are of 
the same shape as the copper celts, knives, 

spear and arrow-points that have. been 
found in the burial-mounds in many parts 

of the United States, or have been plowed 
up in Wisconsin and the adjoining parts 
of Illinois and Iowa, the region where the 

largest number of objects of this character 
have been obtained. Mr. Evans mentions 
a number of similar forms from Britain, 
which were made of copper; but he is not 
able to trace any distinct copper age there 
as preceding the age of bronze. In this 
country, however, we have now pretty well 
determined that copper was long used for 
cutting implements and weapons, and, while 
we have not yet obtained evidence that the 
Indians of the time of the Discovery, or 
their ancestors or predecessors, understood 
the casting of objects in copper, its use was 
so extensive and so many implements, 
weapons, ond ornaments were made of it, 
that we can conclude that the Copper Age 
here was nearly coextensive with the neo- 
lithic period of the Stone Age, although 
copper was used simply as a soft stone, which 
was hammered or rolled between stones 
into various shapes. That some of the 
tribes were just on the point of the discov- 
ery of the art of casting copper is more 
than probable, and it would not be at all 
surprising if some late objects that were 
cast should be found. It is also probable 
that soon after contact with Europeans 
copper was melted, mixed with lead, and 
archeologists should be on the watch and 
guard for all such objects of lead-bronze. 

In this connection, as an answer to those 
archeologists who have stated that some 
of the copper celts nnd weapons found in 
the mounds, or in Wisconsin and other 
states, were cast, we cannot do better than 
refer to the very instructive paper by Dr. 
P. R. Hoy, in the transactions of the Wis- 
consin (Madison) Acacemy of Sciences; 
and to those who wish to compare the 
American forms of copper celts and weae 
pons with those made of bronze figured by 
Mr. Evans we refer to the twenty-eight 
figures on the several heliotype plates pub- 
lished in connection with Prof. J. D. But- 
ler’s address before tho Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, in 1876. These figures are 
also a sufficient reply to Dr. Valentini’s 
statement (in ‘‘ Procecdings,” American 
Antiquarian Society, No. 78, p. 81, 1879) 
that the North Americans ‘‘ invariably ab- 
stained from shaping copper into any imple- 
ment of war, the metal being appropriated 
solely to the uses of peace.” That the 
ancient peoples of Mexico, Peru, Chili, and 
Bolivia understood the art of making true 
bronze from indigenous ores of copper and 
tin, out of which they fashioned many 
implements and weapons, is well known 
and many such objects from Peru are in 
every extensive collection. Unfortunately, 
authentic specimens from Mexico are very 
rare. Still, there is no doubt about the 
factof bronze being known to the Mexicans 
at the time of the Conquest, and, among 
other statements of the analysis of Mexican 
bronze, we may quote that of a chisel, men- 
tioned by Mr. Evans, which contained 
97.87 of copper and 2,13 of tin. 

One of the most important studies in con- 
nection with bronze in America is that of 
its origin. Wasit a discovery made inde- 
pendently by one or more of the ancient 
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mines were carly known, or was the knowl- 
edge derived by intercourse with or migra- 
tions from Asia? From the western portion 
of Asia, probably, Europe and Britain de- 
rived the knowledge of the metal, and, as 
there are many things which point to 
migrations from Asia to America during 
the Stone Age, it will be a most important 
study to trace any probable connection be- 
tween the bronze implements of the two 
Americas with those of the Old World. 

In this brief notice we have naturally 
been lead to call attention to a few matters 
relative to the study of copper and bronze 
in America, from suggestions that arose 
while reading Mr. Evans’s work; but there 
are very many other points of interest 
which every reader will notice while perus- 
ing the well-printed pages and looking at 
the 540 wood-cuts which illustrate this 
handsome volume, over 400 of which were 
engraved expressly for the work, principally 
from specimens in Mr. Evans's private col 
lection. The thorough index adds much 
to the value of the book as one of refer- 
ence, and the many bibliographical fvot- 
notes will be of great help to any who take 
up the study in this country. 





THE ROMAN POETS OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC.* 


THene are two distinct objects which a 
writer may pursue in his treatment of a 
foreign litereture. He may make it his 
aim to familiarize his readers with authors 
and works of which they previously knew 
little or nothing; or, on the other hand, as- 
suming that they already possess at least 
some such familiarity, he may strive to 
bring out the relations of these authors and 
works to one another and to the social con- 
ditions under which they were produced. 
In the first case, his method will be exposi- 
torv; in the second, historical. 

Prof. Sellar has combined both these 
methods in one book, and combined them 
in no very unequal proportions. In the 
first edition the expository element was 
predominant, and perhaps the same is the 
case in the one before us; but the changes, 
slight as they are, have brought the histor- 
ical side of the treatment into much greater 
prominence. The work thus presents itself 
under two aspects, each involving its own 
principles of criticism. It is no reproach 
that such is the case; it was a necessity. 
There are few persons so familiar with the 
earlier Latin poets as to be able to appre- 
ciate a historical disquisition upon them, 
unless their memory is prefty thoroughly 
refreshed in regard to the works discussed; 
while, on the other hand, the character of 
most of the works is such that readers in 
general feel little interest in knowing what 
they were, except as a means of under- 
standing their historical relations, Perhaps 
no other quality lias contributed so much 
to the popularity of Prof. Sellar’s book as 
the skillful way in which these two ele- 
ments have been combined. But the very 
fac! that they are thus closely interwoven 
renders it all the more necessary that we 
should keep them distinct in our criticism. 

As an exposition, the work occupies 
higher ground than most of the attempts to 
popularize the classics, which have of late 
years become so numerous and of which 
**Ancient Classics for English Readers” 
may serve asatype. These have heen ad- 
dressed primarily to readers unfamiliar 
with Latl:. and have made it their chief 
object to give a well-arranced series of 
translations of characteristic passages, 
Prof. Sellar addresses readers already famil- 
far with Latin, though not with the partic- 
ular Latin of which he treats; and through- 
out the greater part of his book, the part 
in which he deals with writers whose works 
are easily accessible, he seems to assume 
that the reader will have at his side a copy 
of the work under discussion. Yet he so 
arranges his quotations that, even without 
mach reference, the purport of what he says 
can be followed. He does not aim to make 
a critical commentary, still less to advance 
new theories on individual works and pas- 
sages. He does not address professional 
classicists, but cultivated general readers— 
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men like the majority of our college grad- 
uates of the better class, who have worked 
hard over their Latin, but whose reading 
in the earlier Latin literature is confined to 
a play or two of Terence and Plautus, avd 
perhaps a few hundred lines of Catuilus or 
Lucretius. Such men will find the book 
worthy of high praise. Prof. Sellar is an 
appreciative reader, who shows taste and 
judgement both in his selections and in his 
comments; and—a far harder thing to 
achieve—he has made his book interesting. 

As a historical work it is also interesting; 
perbaps in some places too much so. The 
same quality which enables the author to 
make mere exposition attractive makes his 
generalizetions seem more than plausible, 
even when we have a secret feeling that we 
cannot agree with them. Each individual 
point seems so clearly proved, each illus- 
tration so apt, that we find it hard to say 
what we disagree with, or why we make 
mental reservations in accepting what he 
says. The real difficulty lics in one or two 
of his assumptions; and it is the harder to 
detect and meet because these assumptions 
are not distinctly forced upon us, and are, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to support his 
individual points; only to give them im- 
portance in connection with one another. 
The things thus assumed are: 

1. That Rome produced a literature 
which, though inferior to the Greek, is yet 
in some sense of co-orlinate worth. 

2. That the term ‘‘ Roman poetry of the 
Republic” means something more than the 
aggregate of poems produced at Rome pre- 
vious to the fall of the Senatorial power; 
that it has, as logicinns express it, a mean- 
ing in intension, implying certain common 
characteristics. 

These points are not broucht into promi- 
nence; the second is not stated at all, and 
Prof. Sellar would, perheps, deny that he 
had any such idea. But they are essentin] 
to the truth of a few of his historical posi- 
tions, and to the pertinence of many of 
them. And they so thoroughly determine 
his mental attitude that a review which 
should take cognizance of this aspect of 
the book need hardly go beyond a discus- 
sion of these two questions. 

The fact that Greek and Latin literature 
are studied side by side in schools raises 
in the mind of everyone a presumption, or 
rather assumption, of their co-ordinate 
literary value. When the reasons for this 
combination are studied, the presumption 
falls away. We study Greek literature for 
itself; we study Latin literature mainly as 
a means of learning a language once domi- 
nant over the civilized world and still far 
from having lost its hold. Greek poetry 
offers us such marvelous works of art that 
we admire the nation, because they pro- 
duced it; the language, because it gave the 
poets their means of expression. Latin 
poetry is as far from being the best expres- 
sion of the capacities of the language as is 
the Latin language from being the greatest 
monument of the capacities of the Romans. 
It is an exaggeration, but not a distortion of 
the truth to say that, while men came to 
study Greek history on account of Greek 
poetry, they read Rome’s poetry on account 
of Rome’s history. Where does Rome’s 
best poetry rank, measured by a Greek 
standard? To minds of the highest type, 
no other Latin poet seems as truly and orig- 
{nally great as Lucretius. Yet, not only 
was his work somewhat modeled upon that 
of Empedocles of Agrigentum, but it seems 
doubtful whether it equaled its Greek pre- 
decessor. Empedocles’s work is lost, so 
that it Is impossible to say how great is the 
correspondence, or the difference; but, if 
we take the fragment of Empedocles 
quoted on page 295, beginning aipov 
62 Cwf¢ GBiov pkpog adphoavrec, and re- 
read it until the unfamiliar language 
no longer deadens its intensity of feeling, the 
passage from Lucretius there compared with 
it, and almost avy other that might be com- 
pared with it, seems cold or superficial. 

But this alone, though leading te an over- 
estimate of Roman literature, would not 
involve historical mistakes. The second 
fault is a more serious one, assuming a 
continuity of development, or, at least, a 
community of attributes, which the facts 
hardly warrant. If we confine the term 
“poets of the Republic” to the group 
which included Ennius, Plautus, Terence, 
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not have written so much of a book with 
no more brilliant object in view. The 
great poets whom the Republic produced 
were Lucretius and Catullus, utterly differ- 
ent from the group which preceded them 
and no less different from one another. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘The Transition 
from Lucilius to Lucretius,” is an interest- 
ing attempt to bring these dissimilar ele- 
ments into connection. The individual 
points are well taken; but the title in- 
volves a false assumption at the outset. 
There was no transition from Lucilius to 
Lucretius. There was an interval of time 
between the two, in which there were im- 
portant historical events and moderately 
important linguistic changes; but po con- 
tinuous literary development to connect 
them directly. It was only the transition 
from times which naturally produced a 
Lucilius or a Plautus to times which for. 
tuitously—not naturally—produced a Lu- 
cretius. Ennius and his immediate success. 
ors were characteristic products of the 
Rome of the Scipios. Catullus was a char- 
acteristic, though exceptional, product of 
the Rome of hisday. With little else in 
common, they have tbis claim to be classed 
together as poets of the Republic, that we 
can trace through the writings of them all 
the effects of the political conditions under 
which they lived. With Lucretius there fs 
not even tkis bond. He isa poet of the 
Republic only because he happened to live 
before the battle of Pharsalia, instead of 
after. Except as regards his style—which 
marks an age of unformed poetic diction— 
he might have lived a century later with- 
out materially altering the character of his 
work. , 

The line of criticism adopted has led us 
to dwell unduly on what seem mistakes in 
the author’s point of view. With these ex- 
ceptions, his bistorical work merits the 
same praise as his expositions. It is always 
interesting and appreciative, generally vig 
orous, and, as a whole, adds much to the 
value of the book. 





Tne name of General Daniel Morgan, of 
the Revolution, is little likely to fade out of 
remembrance. A Baltimore lady, who con- 
ceals her identity under the convenient guise 
of ‘‘ The Authoress,” assists in perpetuating 
his memory in a somewhat fervid sketch, with 
the title of The Hero of Cowpens. (A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.) The standard memoir of this 
famous officer 'is Graham’s, published in 1859 
—its value lying in the many references to 
and extracts from Morgan’s own papers, 
and the careful handling of the subject by 
the author. The Baltimore authoress draws 
largely upon Graham, and, in addition, sup- 
ports herself on Bancroft and Sparks, which 
will assure the reader of the general accuracy 
of her work. No new material is presented, 
and it cannot be said that the subject is or 
could be presented ina new light; but asa 
new biography, and perhaps the only one 
within reach at present, it has its place. On 
one point the book may challenge criticism. 
In extolling her hero, an extensive comparison 
is instituted with the traitor Arnold. “ The 
point sought to be established,” says the au- 
thoress in her preface, “is that Benedict 
Arnold performed no essential or valuable 
service during our Revolutionary struggle; 
that he appropriated the laurels fairly won by 
Daniel Morgan, and has worn them for a hun- 
dred years.” Morgan took part in the expe- 
dition against Quebec and in the victories over 
Burgoyne, where Arnold figured, and for his 
very valuable services in both instances we 
believe our historians have given him full 
credit. At Saratoga, especially, he showed 
bis qualities asa dashing leader of partisan 
troops. At Cowpens, of course, he was great, 
The “sketch” contains nearly three bundred 
pages, is illustrated with good maps and plans 
of battles, and the best likeness of Morgan that 
bas appeared in any popular history or biog- 
raphy. The Primer of United States His- 
tory (Armstrong & Son, New York) is at least 
an example of intelligent condensation. Its 
appearance suggests the question whether for 
school and family use, for which it is intended, 
there is not a need, on the other hand, of 
fresher and fuller information than our 
school books usually furnish on this subject— 
containing the substance of the best opinions, 
and founded on the latest investigations. 
But to those who prefer the multum in parvo, 
the present primer is well adapted. Its 
hundred pages contain the pith of our history 
from the earliest discoveries, with questions 
at the close; and the matter is properly pro- 
portioned according to the importance of the 
topics, unless we except the Revolutionary 
period, which might have beem extended a 





author does not so confine it. He would 





especially 

History of the War for the Union (H. Holt 
& Co.), by John D. Champlin, Jr., aims to 
give “a plain and concise account of the 
most striking events of the contest, enlivened 
by sketches of the prominent men engaged in 
it, and by incidents and anecdotes illustrative 
of it.” The work is elaborate, divided into 
forty-six chapters, and the subject is pre- 
sented in aclear narrative style, which will 
hold the attention of old as well as young 
readers. Much pains seems to have been 
bestowed uponit. Mr. Champlin first reviews 
the differences of opinion on national ques- 
tions between the North and South, from the 
Colonial period, and follows up those con- 
troversies to the- culminating point in 1861, 
when the war broke out. The story of tne 
great struggle of the next four years forms 
the bulk of the work. There are numercus 
maps and cuts, many of which are portra:ts. 
Some of the latter—those of Clay, Jackson 
and Sherman, for instance—will hardly be 
regarded as complimentary to the originals. 
Most, however, are good likenesses, While 
the work fulfills its purpose, the older readers, 
with the recollections of the war fresh in 
their minds, will possibly notic# an absence 
of that enthusiasm for tho national cause 
throughout its pazes, which they felt them- 
selves at the time, and which they would 
wish to see transmitted to the “ young folks” 
of every generation after them. Imparti- 
ality in the treatment of our civil war, in 
which great moral and social as well as 
political questions were involved, does not 
necessarily require an author to assume a 
cold-blooded neutrality. 


«++. The Church Praise Book, compiled by 
Rev. M. Woolsey Stryker, of Ithaca, and Mr. 
Hubert P. Main, of New York, is another 
move in the same direction with several which 
we noticed lat year. Less voluminous hym- 
nals seem to be the order of the day, and that 
quite apart from any consideration of cheap- 
ness. The volume before us, with 728 hymns, 
is taller, wider and scarcely less thick than 
most that have twice the number. It professes, 
however, to “‘ contain much more music than 
any similar collection;” a statement which 
raskly ignores Lasar & Hall’s “* Evangelical 
Hymnal” (1880), to say nothing of others. 
Another claim is pushed too far, as to “ accu- 
racy in the authorial data: we believe that, in 
this regard, no similar American book can 
show such scupulous editing.” That is to dis- 
parage unduly the work of others. Dr. Hat- 
fleld’s *‘ Church Hymn Book;” Drs. Hitchcock, 
Eddy and Schaff in their “‘ Hymns and Songs 
of Praise;” the Oberlin ‘‘ Manual of Praise” 
and the “* Evangelical Hymnal,” just referred 
to (not to mention older and less-known 
books), showed no less careful and competent 
editing than this, and no larger proportions of 
errata. So sweeping a claim invites the point- 
ing out of errors. On what grounds are Nos. 
211 and 392 ascribed in the Index to “Tate and 
Brady’s Collection?” Those ancients issued no 
collection, but an original version of the 
Psalms. And why are 72 and 407 credited 
both in the Index andin the body of the 
book to “‘ Nahum Tate” alone, when nobody 
knows which Psalms were versified by him 
and which by Brady? Why is a distinction 
drawn between these and the other two, which 
belong in the same category with them ? 
And why is 174 called ‘‘ Metrical Psalm,” and 
in the Index ‘“* Unknown,” when it is as much 
by Tate and Brady as any of them? Nor isit 
specially ‘* scrupulous editing” to father 638, 
**Teach me, my God and King,” on George 
Herbert alone, when the larger half of it, as 
it here stands, isJohn Wesley’s. So 352 is not 
by John, but by Charles Wesley; and 271 
would be by John, not Charles, if it were 
translated from the German, of which there 
is no proof (though this ascription is borrowed 
from Dr. Hatfield); and Collyer did not write 
the first stanza of 694, nor translate any of it. 
Seeing that German, Latin and Greek authors 
are mentioned in many cases, it is not easy to 
see why they should be omitted in 23, 146, 
401, 458, 603, 693, 695, 711, where they are 
as well known and presumably as deserving of 
remembrance. Sundry minor slips (as in the 
first line of 714 a word left out, marring the 
metre) would seem to indicate somewhat hasty 
editing or printing, and stand between the 
book as it is and perfect correctness. All this 
is not tosay that it is badly made, but that 
its superiority in thisrespect over all “‘ similar 
American” ventures is imaginary. The gon- 
tents call for no extended notice. ‘Ths book 
is an advance, but a conservative ono ;” i. ¢., 
one may find here most of the old familiar 
stand-bys, and some less familiar lyrics, se- 
lected with fair judgment and taste. Several 
of Neale’s wonderful renderings from the 
Greek will justify their admission; but when 
8 piece has been rewritten in another measure 
(as 698), it ought not to be credited without at 
least the qualifying ‘‘a.” (for altered) to Dr. 
Neale or anybody else, There are ten by Mr. 
Stryker himself. Though rather out of Messrs, 
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Biglow & Main’s usual line of hymn publica- 
tions, they have presented the book in a neat 
and attractive shape. 


.... The Decorative Sisters, a modern ballad, by 
Josephine Poliard, with illustrations by Walter 
Satterlee (A. D. F. Randolph) is likely to prove, 
both as to the ballad and the illustrations, one 
of the most successful books of the season. 
The subject declares iiself in the title and is 
well chosen for a popular satire; not so new 
that the public are unprepared to appreciate 
and not so old that they have had their laugh 
out. The absurd side of the decorative 
craze is touched with light satire. Its more 
serious folly is shown up in the gentle didac- 
ticism of the very vatural conclusion 
Little Dignity Pictures and Rhymes of Olden 
Times, by Virginia Gerson, engraved and 
printed by Wemple & Co. (New York: George 
Routledge & Sons), is an amusing nonsense 
book, which shows the expressive power ofa 
few simple lines and what may be done by a 
judicious use of soft, blended colors. The 
jumping-rope tragedy—one, two, three, and 
away she goes, head first, eyes shut, into the 
sand—is very funny. The coloring gives a 
wise variety and a pleasant impression, but the 
most lively things in the book are the black- 
and-wh'te sketches. The rhymes are very 
good, indeed. Mr. R. Worthington brings 
out an elegant and attractive illustrated juven- 
fle in Cat’s Cradle. The rhymes, which are 
clever, a8 well as humorous, are by Edward 
Willett, who has already done good literary 
work forthe young folks. The illustrations 
are by Charles Kendrick, a rising young artist. 
The originality and spirit of bis work is not 
as obvious as it would be if the lithographic 
coloring were softer. The rhymes and illus- 
trations go together well, and are both full of 
nice points, and quips, and odd conceits. 
There is a kind of inherent necessity that 
everything done by Kate Greenaway for the 
young folks should be good; but, with all our 
prepossessions in her favor, we had an enjoy- 
able surprise on opening Mother Goose ; or, The 
Od Nursery Rhymes, engraved and printed by 
Edmund Evans (George Routledge & Sons). 
We notice with pleasure that in this exquisite 
juvenile Kate Greenaway employs more body 
in her colors. The color effects are. richer 
and mcre positive. There is the same dainty 
outline in the figures and profiles which dis- 
tinguish her previous work. We must pro- 
test, however, against such chopping to pieces 
of the old rhymes as we have on these pages. 
Who ever ‘‘rode a cock-horse to Banbury 
cross to see’’ little Johnny get on a white 
horse? Or who cares for ‘*Tom, Tom, the 
piper’s son, who learnt to play when he was 
young”? If he did vot steal a pig and run 
awar, if the pig was not eat and Tom was nct 
bet, all our nursery ideas are upset. The 
Four-footed Lovers is a juvenile, by Frank 
Albertson (Lee & Shepard), illustrated by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey, whose designs are 
fairly good; but the copyright in 1875 inti- 
mates that since that date the art of juvenile 
flustrations has made progress. 
























..-The Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ fllus- 
trated edition of Songs of Seven, by Jean 
Ingelow, stands cut, distinguished by its 
beauty, among the multitude of beantiful 
books now issuing from the press. The en- 
graving is done by Geo. T. Andrew, who has 
supervised the preparation of the volume. 
The full-page fllustrations are designed by 
Miss C. A. Northam and J. Francis Murphy; 
the title-page and those in the text hy Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. The fllnstration of the 
line “I wait for my story—the birds cannot 
sing it” is full of the spirit of the line, and 
there is a world of the child’s exulting glee in 
that for “I am seven times seven to day.”’ 
Christmas Carols and Midsummer Songs is 
¢ = collection (D. Lothrop & Co.) from Ameri- 

can poets, illustrated by American artist<, of 
Christmas and Midsummer songe. The illus- 
trations are good, some of them admirable. 
Those made for Trowbridge’s ‘Tale of a 
Comet”? are very laughable. It ts a happy 
thought to bring together in a Christmas book 
songs for Summer and Winter. The volume 
is interesting and entertaining. 
Among the illustrated gift-books of the 
season, He Giveth His Beloved Sleep deserves 
most honorable .mention, in which Mrs. 
Browning’s familiar and exquisite little poem 
is illustrated with designs by Miss L. B. 
Humphrey, engraved by Andrew. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. ) In the same class as the 
above is the Messrs. Lippincott’s illustrated 
edition of Brushwood, by T. Buchanan Read. 
The illustrations have some points of excel- 
lence which are peculiarly theirown and make 
them striking. The Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard bring into their list of bandsomely illus- 
trated books Hannah Jane, by David Ross 
Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). The pathetic 
Plainness of Nasby was never more conspicu- 
- Ous than in these verses, and we are, on the 
Whole, glad that the publishers, tn illuetrating 
it. have kept their engravings in harmony with 
We verses, They are good without, however, 






































having such striking merits as to absorb the 
attention of the reader and lesd his eye away 
from the healthy story of the wife rusting 
out at home while the husband, who means to 
be true to her, is pressing on in bis bright 
path beyond her and away from her in all but 
his own loyal feeling. 


--..Sia Girls, a Home Story, by Fanny 
Belle Irving (Boston: J. G. Adams & Co.), is 
a thoroughly healthy story of home life, sim- 
ply and tenderly teld, with great brightness 
and not a little humor. It makes the impres- 
sion tbat had the author lived she might have 
ripened into such power as we see in Miss Al- 
cott’s ‘‘ Little Women.” The serious defect of 
the book is the grammar. “Flying around 
like she did,” “did not hide the tremble that 
hung to her lips” “did not want to tell on 
her.” “It struck me as being such an idle, aim- 
less life. . . so I determine,” are expres- 
sions that occur in the course of a few pages, 
andre fair specimens of the whole. No pub- 
lisher should allow them to stand, especially 
when the book has real merit, end has ad- 
vanced to a secondedition. Thestory of this 
young girl, giving her failing energies to the 
proofs of her book, and expiring before she 
was twenty-one, the same day it was born, is 
pathetic. We are told, too, that she has 
thrown much of the light and shade of her 
own life into her pages, und that its affecting 
passages may well bring tears to the readers’ 
eyes, for they carry with them the pathos of 
reality. The story runs on its bright and free 
course through the varying experiences of 
family life in the best possible spirit, and may 
with confidence be put into the hands of any 
girl in any family. 


....We have read with interest the Memorial 
Sketch of Lofayette 8. Foster, LL.D., United 
States senator from Connecticut and after 
the death of Mr. Lincoln acting Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. (Boston: Rand, 
Avery & Co.) This brief volume, printed for 
private distribution, is a tribute of admiring 
friendsbip, but no unmerited eulogy. Mr. 
Foster was aman to be remembered, and all 
the mure worthy because he had the courage 
of his opinions at a time when it cost him 
much to assert them. There was in him a fine 
union of the urbanity and courtesy of the old 
New England character, with its strong sense 
and judicial inflexibility. On the bench he 
commanded the respect of the bar. He had 
an acute, clear, and tenacious mind and was 
once invited to the head of the Law Schoo! in 
Yale College. Our only regret with regard to 
the present memoir {s that the author did not 
allow himself more space. 


..-sGaspara Stampa, by Eugene Benson, 
with a selection from her Sonnets, translated 
by “George Fleming”’ (Boston: Roberts Bros.), 
is a little volume which no lover of good 
books, well made in all ways, from the pen to 
the printer, would overlook. Gaspara Stampa 
isa name that has lived only in the keeping 
of choice and well furnished minds. Her brief 
story is told in these pages in a style well fitted 
to the subject, with no superfluity and no 
poverty of words. She is depicted in the 
beauty of her person and the brilliancy of her 
mind, as possessed of gerius to give her rank 
with Sappho, aud endowed like her with the 
perilous gift of love. The fatal grief that fel! 
on her heart, though it sent her to the grave, 
drew from her the sonnets which keep her 
name alive in literature. ‘‘George Fleming's” 
selections are done by her into English in a 
style which preserves the tenderness and the 
passion of the originals. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


ConceRNING The North American Review it is 
announced by the Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
that, ‘‘ in view of recent articles that have ap- 
peared in it,’’ this firm ‘‘ will decline to act 
even as its publishers after the close of the 
present year.’’ Although at present pub- 
lished by them, The Review isnow owned and 
wholly controlled by its editor. The ed- 
{torship of The International Review has been 
assumed by Mr. Robert P. Porter and Mr. 
Henry Gannett. The latter gentleman will be 
recollected as the contributor of the articles 
treating of American geography in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The Literary 
World likens Walt Whitman to “ a cow-boy in 
a buffalo coat,’’ and declares that he and all 
interested in the making of his book are guilty 
of “‘an indecent exposure.” In the same 
number The World caustically remarks that 
‘‘Mr. Henry James, Jr., has condescended to 
revisit his native land, and expects to be able to 
endure its trials fof about the space of six 
months.”’ An important foreign book 
will be the Compte de Paris’s volume describ- 
ing the Virginian operations during the Amer- 
fean Civil War. —M. Benedetti, the de. 
cidedly well-known ex-ambassador, has just 
finished a work with a title to make certain of 
his acquaintance uncomfortsole, “‘ Les Révéla- 
tions d’un Diplomate."——--The Academie 
Francaise bas set December 8th as the day for 
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the election of three members in place of 
Littre, Dufaure, and De: Hauranne. Four 
tales in verse, eutitled ‘“‘Stiirme,’’ are just 
published at Bonn, from the pen of Queen 
Elizabeth of Roumania, who, under the nom 
de plume “‘ Carmen Sylvia,” has done consider- 
able light literary work. Mr. Mallock’s 
new edition of ‘‘ A Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century’’ materially changes the putting 
together of the narrative and contains a fiery 
explanatory preface as ywell.———*‘ The Me- 
moirs of Lucien Bonaparte,’’ in three volumes, 
by Col. Jung, will soon appear from Char- 
pentier & Cie, Paris. In the immediate 
present there is a brief lull in the usual flood 
of announcements of books rushing, as it were, 
upon the heels of books. Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., however, bring out directly among the 
usual elaborate holiday volumes one of espe- 
cial richness, Tennyson’s * Lady of Shallott,’’ 
illustrated and illuminated in the mediswval 
style of coloring and gilding. IL. K. Funk 
& Co. willhave ready for December delivery 
“The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations,” 
by J. K. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward. Mrs. 
John C. Fremont is reported as engaged upon 
a heroic tragedy for Mr. John McCullough. 
The Empress of Austria it is well known 
is an accomplished linguist. She lately re- 
marked to an American lady: “‘ Of course, I 
speak English. Don’t Iread your St, Nicholas 
to my little ones ? And, to tell the truth, I like 
the stories for myself.” Another royal reader 
of St. Nicholas is said to be Queen Marguerite 
of Italy. Apropos of this most attractive 
magazine, the chief serials for the coming 
year are announced as “‘ Donald and Dorothy,” 
by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, and * The Hoosier 
School-Boy,’”’ whose author, of course, is Dr. 
Edward Eggleston. A new and very com- 
plete edition in five uniform volumes of the 
works of Bret Harte will be brought out dur 
ing the Holidays by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This firm also disposed of their entire edition 
of “The Portrait of a Lady” on the day of 
publication. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. are likewise still paying no small attention 
to portraits of American poets and prose- 
writers, having in preparation for them a 
wood-engraved one of Whittier, by W. B. Cloa- 
son, a life-size lithograph of Emerson (com- 
pleting the “‘ Atlantic”’ series), and a very 
fine steel-engraved one of Noah Webster, as 
the frontispiece in the next volume of ** Amer- 
ican Men of Letters.” The articleon the 
“Landing of the Pilgrims,”’ written by Sidney 
Howard Gay, for The Atlantic, in which he 
attempted to prove that the Pilgrims did not 
land in December nor at Plymouth, has roused 
New England historians to clamor. As this 
matter can probably never be definitely set- 
tled and, in view of the long-established cele- 
bration of * Forefathers’ Day,” it may be as 
well in. this case, as inso many others, to re- 
member that ‘“‘what we wish we readiest 
believe.” 

The American: Book Exchange made an 
assignment for the benefit of ite creditors on 
Saturday, November 26th. 





























BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


[Owtng to the bewildering variety recently (ntro- 
duced into the etre and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given tathe length.) 
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— _¥e none * in., pp. 228. New York 





“NEW PUBLICATIONS. ne 
- CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 


So is New Yeat, agente wanting to make large 
sume of money‘ potaaye. ane t afterward, too 
should soso no 


a BELEWS COMPLETE 
ARAL Lysis of Tai BiBlr Cheai, Rae 

+ Boe 100 full-page illustrations 
an ndsome 





ina’ aocurs: Ha 4 attractive. s 
ranged c t= liy as to make one continuous 
narfative, of th — tely Indep interest, Havi ng 
an n immense sale. 


ice, 
rritory 


y 
full inatructicns 
. MERR me CO. Limited’, 


YE. 
31 ing rapidly. TH Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Of making many books there ir no end.""— Fcc. x11,13. 
Established 1836. 


E. WALKER’S SON, 


neat and elegant Bookbinding, from the plainest to 
the most elaborate styles. Specimens on Exhibition. 
Save agent's commission by coming «lirect to 


14 DEY STREET, N. Y. 
A file of New York Herald, 1847, and Times, to date, 
and odd numbers for sale. 


A Delightful Holiday Book for Boys and Girls. 
THE GOLDEN 
BOOK OF TALES. 


Readings inthe Legendary Lore oi 
ALL NATIONS. 
EDITED BY 


William Swinton and George RB. Cathcart. 
CioTs. EvaporatTse Grit Coven. 
Numerous Ilustrations of the bighest artistic order. 
340 pages. 


Price, $2.50. 

Can be ordered through booksellers or will be sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 

pret the bandos oo of the a 
the most attractive for youn 5 
ts rep ration, the wide domain of folk 4 of all 
nations has been explored and thoxe beautiful crea- 
tions that neve oe delighted and xt ‘and edited successive 


ome Vt ted with re- 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &C0., 
Publishers, 
763 and 755 Broadway, 











WEW YORK. , 
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1 WBOUTONS 


New Publications, 
1881--82. 








A Treatise on Wood 
Engraving: 


HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL. By Wittam An- 
Drew CHatTo and Joun Jackson. With an addl- 
tional chapter by Henry G. Bonn and 450 fine 
Diustrations. A Reprint of the last Revised 
Edition. 1 vol., royal vo, cloth, uncut, $9. Half- 
Morocco, gilt top, $10. Tree calf, extra gilt 
edges, $15. 

From Notes and Quertes. 

“The idea of the book originated with John Jack 
son, the wood engraver, who was a pupil of Bewick’s, 
and was, like him, a Northumberland man. He after- 
ward studied in London. under William Harvev, and 
he cut many of Cruikshank’s designs for Hone’s 
Every Day Book. But a large amount of his best 
work 1s to be found in the numerous !llustrations and 

stmiles which adorn these pages, for which he 
also collected much literary material. The actual 

Prpparatios and composition of the ik, however, 

long to Mr. W. A. Chatto (father of the publisher), 
whose learned and valuable labors have not hitherto 
received the prominent recognition which ts acc« eae 

to them on the present title-page. In 1861 Mr. H.G 

Bohn tasued a second edition, with a BRA ntary 

chapter on modern ar'iats. The book is of estab 

lashed reputation—a chim with lovers of the xylo- 

graphic art and those who are not Incky enough to 

pees aa one or other of the previous editions will now 
ble to add it to their shelves at trifling cost.’ 


s J 

Evenings with the 
y¥ J 
Skeptics; 
or, Free Discussions on Free Thinkers. By Jomn 

Owex, D.D. LL PrecChristian Skepticiam. 1 
Christian Skepticiam. 2 large vola., demy 8vo, 
nearly 500 pages each, cloth, $9. 


Headings of Chapters. 

Vou. L Inrropuction. Greyerat Causes oF Sxer 
TICISM ; GREEK Skepticism; Tak ELeatic ScHoo.; PAR 
MENIDES; EMPEDOCLES; ANAXAGORAS; THK Sopuists; 
SOKRATES AND THE SOKKATIC SCHOOL; Post SOKRATIC 
Sxerticism ; Heerew avo HINDU SKEPTICISM 

Vou. IL Tworotd Trutn; THe SKEPTicIsM OF Sr. 
AUGUSTINE; Semi-Skerticism OF THE SCHOOLMEN; 
BRINGINA; ABELARD; AQUINAS; WILLIAM oF OcKam; 
RAYMUND OF SABIENDE ; CORNELIUS AGRIPPA. 

“The primary intent of the author of this work was 
to fill, however imper‘ectly, what he considered a 
fap in the history of p vhilosophy., Since the publica 
fon of Steudi'n's well-known “monograph on the 
subject (Leipzic, 1794), no work has appeared In mod 
ern literature having for ita objecta complete and 
impartia! history of Skepticiam. Attempts have 
been made both in Germany and France to sup pply 
what has generally been recognized asa went; but 
they have either been partial, as in the case of Dr. 
Tafel's work, or abortive, aa in the Projected works 
of MM. Bartholoness and Emile Saisset.’ 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS 


Monumental Chris- 


. tianity ; 


or, The Art and Symbolism of the Primitive Church, 
an Witnesses and Teachers of the one Catholic 
Faith and Practice. By Joun P, Luxpy, Preasbyter. 
Second edition. 1 vol. demy 4to Beautifully 
printed on superior paper, with over 200 Illustra 
tions throughout the text,and numerous large 
ae plates. Cloth, gilt top, $7.50. 

“The attempt to do Justice tosuch a prodigy of 
rosearc h, such an accumulation of labor and exertion 
of thought In the eotumns of a newspaper would be 
quite tmrossible. The student, curtous as tothe de- 
velopment of ancient lore, religious and symbolic tn 


ita elucidation, and hearing upon the faith of the 
present, will find ample food tn these pages. ° Pro- 
testant will (iscover avatlable material to strengthen 


and extend the bv lwarts of Evangelism, and the or- 
dinary reder will see that absorbing amusement can 
be blended with agreeable instruction tin the double 
appeal to the eve and to the heart, throngh Ite letter- 
press and its illustrations.” — Evening Mail. 

“Ana contribution to Church ond eneral histo 
the exhaustive and learned work Dr. Lundy w li 
be welcome to students and will take a high place.” 
Church Journal 

“When, indeed, bi say that, from beginning to 
end, this book will certainly he found to possess a 

wwertul interest to the careful student, and that ite 
fMuence for good cannot fall to be considerable, we 


in nowise exaggerate ita intrinsic merits. It is one of. 


the most valuable additions to onr literature which 
the season has produced.""—New York Timea. 


4& TRULY SI’LENDID VOLUME. 


The Luxembourg 
Gallery. 


FORTY-ONE large and brilliantly executed Pao 
TOORA VURES, by the Goup!!l Process, of the most 
notable examples of modern French Art, now in 
the Luxembourg (Gallery, carefully printed on 
India Paper; also Fifty Vignettes, Portraits of the 
Artists, Views, Ornamental Letters, etc., etc., in 
the text, mostiy from designs specially made for 
this work, with Text, descriptive, critical, and 
historical. 

A large volume, folio, tastefully bound in Red 
4 cloth, Full Gilt Sides, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $36. 


A few copies have been penses on pedie aper 
throughout. Price, 375 Pari — 
* oe Tate su rb volume rigoay mea in parts, 
the most notable 


Giraad, : J P. Laurens, “Gerome, J. Bertrand. “Guille- 
met, Lehmann, Salmeon, Cabanel, Carrier-Belleuse, 
Lévy, Rosa Bonheur, Meissonnier, Corote, H 
Marchal, Zeim, Pils, Coubert. Muller, Corot, ‘ar 
Tissot, Ribot, Signoi, Bida, etc., etc., ete. These pic: 
tares have all been purchased by the French Govern- 
ment from the yearly exhibitions of the Salon and 
may be considered as representative of the best quali- 
ties of each artist. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


Importer and Publisher, 
706 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


“THE INDE 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


SAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


LIFE AND SPEECHES OF JOHN 
BRIGHT. 


By @. BARNETT SMITH, author of the Life of Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. Crown octavo volume. 708 
pages. Two Steel Portraits. Price, $2.50. 

Every Parliamentary Speech made by Mr. Bright 
and every other one of his Public Addresses of im- 
portance is dealt with at length. The Biography ts 
brought down to 1881. 


says: “This work will be 


THE LONDON TIMES sa 
welcomed by a |. number of readers. The author 
make the work at once ac- 


has tak —a-t ns 
curate and full mm has ay yd had access to pe 
on, f e gives account of 
~¥ ~ ene life that it would otherwise not 
have m possible to give. He has followed his sub- 
hb all the steps of his career.’ 
{l. 


' Two new volumes of the series. 


HEROES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


Tuomas CuaLtmeEns, ).D. By Donald Fraser, D.D. 
Ropert Hatt, D.D. By Rev. E. Paxton Hood. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Wn. WiLpenrorce. By John Stoughton, D.D. 
PHILIP Doppripes. By Charles Stamford, D.D. 
Heyry Martys. By Charles D. Bell, D.D. 
In 12mo vols. Price, 75 cents each. 
A series of books likely to be very widely p 1 






















































Tou ‘ourgeniem, 
) Th many om, Muskin,  ‘Tonayser 


Littell’s tiving = 


Tue Livine Acg has been published for nearl —_ 
and has met with tin 13 


years, 

success, In 1882 it will furnish to its readers the = 

ductions of the mosteminentauthors above-named, 

and many ethers; embracing the choicest Serial 

| agama i es aA the Leading Foreigu Novel- 
. and 

Unappreached by any other Periodical 

in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientifie 

matter of the ist; from the eee of the foremost Es- 

serists. Scientists, Cr werers, and 
itors, representing every departinent of Know 








and aya 
on IVING AGEs is a weekly magazine giving more 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-columna octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 

,and witha satisfaet completeness at ttempted by 
her ublication, the best Essays,Reviews Criticisms, 
etches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, + mn 


from tl ne entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature.” 
The importance o 
reader, as the only ey) fresh and COMPLETE 
fon mn of ai current literature,— 








It consists of compact a biographies of men 
eminent in religious history, prepared by English 
and American authors ofrepute. They are similar in 
size to the “ English Men of Letters” Series, trust- 
worthy, and sufficiently comprehensive, while - 
brief enough to satisfy the demand of a large num 

of readers who earnestly desire to become soquainted 
with the lives and work of eminent Christian heroes, 
but who conn or do not careto read voluminous 
biographies.—N. ¥. Ev. Poat. 





Sent by mall, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
A 0. ARMSTRONG & S0N., 714B’dway, N.Y. 


HE SPIRITUAL SONGS SERIES 


of Hymn and Tune Books consists of 
three works, each entirely independent of 
the others, yet together constituting a per- 
fect equipment for the various song-services 
of the church. The series is the culmina- 
tion of the hymn and tune-book work of 
Rev. Charlies 8S. Robinson, D.D., 


compiler of ‘‘Songs for the Sanctuary.” It 
consists of 
Spiritual Songs for Church and 


Choir, a work of 1,086 hymns and 509 
tunes, pronounced by bundreds of leading 
pastors of several denominations the best 
book of the kind in America. Editions are 
prepared with a Psalter and with Selections 
for Responsive Readings. 

Spiritual Songs for Social Worship, 
an abridgemeut of the above, containing 
half as many bymns and tunes and in- 
tended for prayer-meetings and smaller 
churches. ‘‘It is the best book of the kind 
I know of.”—Paator First Cong. Ohurch, 
Newark, N. J. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sunday- 


gschog!, containing music of a high class, 
simply arranged and adapted to hymns for 
children. The issue of this book was said 
to ‘‘ mark an era in Sunday-school music.” 
An edition has recently been published 
containing the hymns only. 

Returnable sample copies of the first two 
of the above books sent, without charge, 
to pastors and committees. A sample of 
the Sunday-school book mailed to any 
address for 25 cents in stamps. 

251,000 Copies 
nr 


of the books of this series have been 
printed and are now on the press. Price- 
lists and further information gladly fur- 
nished by the publishers 

Tue CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York City, N. Y. 

















~ LEGGAT BROTHERS 


CHEAP === 


STORE IN 
THE WORLD. 
185,788 SUMPTUOUS ENGLISH BOOKS. MAGNIFI- 
CENT AMERICAN GIFT-BOOKS AND GOR 
GEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


Grand Holiday Catalogue free. ome stamp. Im- 
mense discounts to Sunday-schoo 


81 Chambers ed 


Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


JEANETTE’S CISTERNS, 


Anew story by Lynps PALMER, omnes of the“ et 
Stories," ‘One Day's Weaving,” “ John Jack,” e 
This is astory (nota Jevenite) for more mature ol 
ere than oar former book by Lyndo Palmer, and 
being the only production of her pen for a number of 
ears, we, we doubt not. be looked for with much in- 
oes y the numerous admirers of her former books. 
also y 4, published new editions of 


Oo Hard Pinese for Be 
else Drini ing es _ 





= r chia s Shadow, 


Over 100,000 of Lynde Palmer's books ae been sold. 





| = B. NIMS & 00., Publishers, Trey, ¥. ¥. 








di. te beenuee it embraces the productions of 


tHe. ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufficiently yee by the following recent 


Pinions. 

“No other he = can congese with Tue Livire 

AGE in interest and value. . A veritable thesaurus of 
best work of the most eslebrated writers in litera- 
science, politics and art.”—Zoston Traveller. 

= “te supplies a better compendium of payee discus- 

sion, information and investigation, — 
amount and variety of reading-matter, which tt is well 
worth while to read, than any other publication."~— 
Boston Journal. 

“ It contains not only the best solid literature, but also 
Its pages are suffle 
cient to meen an reader abreast with the best printed 
+3 P heen Philadelphia contemporary writers. = 

piscopa’ ster h 

The ablest essays and Seviews of the day are to be 
oun here. . We know of no investment of eight 
dollars in the world of literature that will yield equal 
returns.”—The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“ To praise it isa work of supererogation.”—New York 





Christian A ate. 
“It is AL in e Be hala ere an 
attempt is made to keep up wit the current t! t ot 


theday. . Itis athorough compilation of what is best 

in the literature of the day, whether relating to iach 

biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, theol 

Harifo rd Courant. 

“It being a weekly publication, is, comparatively 
magazine published.”—Commer- 


id wer, 
“No reader who makes himself familiar with its come 
tents can lack the meansof a sound literary culture. 

New oes Tribune. 


best thoughtand . -_reee oi tion." —Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocat 
“ The oldest and pest." Courier-Jo urnal, Louisville. 
@ As much a necessity as ever.” — Ae Ci 
best and cheapest periodical in America."— 
pA. Churchman, Toronto. 
- WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, free of postage. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the 
oF aSe, remitting before Jan. 1st, the numbers of 
tty sai issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will 
be sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Tome and Foreign Literature. 


(* Possessed of Tug Livine Ace and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find 
himself ia command me the whole situation.” —Philadel- 


Monthites (or me > thy Weekly or Bazar) 
nm be sent for a year, po. ~ we ; or, for 89.50 Tas 
vine Acgand the = Wiehe or Appleton's Journal, 


or Lippincott's Month. 
Address, ‘LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


‘NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 





From the Nile to Norway, Cuyler.......... $1 50 
The Letter of Credit. Warner....... ........ 175 
Mabel’s Stepmother. Robbins..... niente 1 25 
The Incarnate Saviour. Nicoll.. 125 
Grandmamma’s Recollections. — | 
Heroism of Christian Women............+- 150 
The Great and Good, 4 volumes in box.... 6 00 
Olive’s Story. Walton............c.-ceeceeeeee 0 7 
Hosannas of the Children, Macduff eecesece 150 
The Way to Fortune.... ....-+0+++-+005. ee ceces 10 
Uncle Fred's Shilling.....---+++-- ereccccccecs 125 
Hilda. By Catharine Shaw......---+++ 

The Lion’s Den. Osborn.......00 0-00 





Golden Library. 10 vols.........-++++-+- i 
Calderwood’s Science and Religion...... 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 
Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... 94 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . am .-. 400 
BAkpers YOUNG PEOPLE, +. eee 180 

HARPER'S CATALOGUE will os’ sani by mai, 


on receipt of nine cents. 
HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


The Decorative Sisters, 


A Modern Balla: 1 P Joserat Poitarp. With Lf 

4“ Becootiens by piece Satterlee. Printed in col- 

ors. 8vo, bound with illuminated covers, $1.50, 

“A kindly hit = &. absurdities and excesses of 
modern decorati 


ANSON D. 7 RANDOLPH & CO., 













THE CHRISTMAS 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


The Greatest Number of the Year. 


4 CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK OF 100 PAGES ND 
NEARLY AS MANY PICTURES, FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


In accordance with their custom, the editors 
of St. NIcHOLAs have made the December num- 
ber (ready November 29th) « special Holiday 
iseue. Init begin the leading serials of the year : 


“THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,” 
by Edward Eggleston, 
author of ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ etc.» 


and , 
“DONALD AND DOROTHY,” 
by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
editor of St. NICHOLAS, author of ** Hans Brin- 
ker,” “‘ Rhymes and Jingles,”’ etc. 
The names of these authors are sufficient to 
secure for their stories an immense audience of 
girls and boys. Dr. Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier- 
Schoolmaster,”’ after having reached an enor- 
mous -ale in America, bas been translated into 
several European languages. Mrs. Dodge’s 
‘*Hans Brinker,’ which has been called 
“nearer a modern classic than anything of its 
kind in literature,” has been translated into 
French, Russian, Dutch, Italian, and German. 
OTHER ATTRACTIONS 
of this great number are: A Frontispiece 
printed in color. ** An Angel in an Ule- 
ster,’? a Christmas story, by Washington 
Gladden, with more Christmas stories by Frank 
R. Stockton and others. ‘** Stories of Art 
and Artists—Raphael,”’ by Clara Erakine 
Clement, with beautiful illustrations. Fulle 
Page Illustrated Poems, contribations from 
“H. H.,” Emily Huntington Miller, Thomas 
Dunn English, and others; in all 
Thirty-two Stories, Poems, and Depart- 
ments. 
The first edition of this great issue is 100,000, 
of which 10,000 will be sold in England. 
Every boy and girl not already a reader of 


“The Children’s of America” 

should be made happy with this number. 
Price, 25 cents. Subscription price. $3 a 

year. Sold by bookeellers and newsdealers. 


The Bound Volume of St. Nicholas 
for 1881 is now ready, in two parts, each con- 
taining 500 pages and beautifully illustrated. 
Bound in red and gold, price $2.50 per part. 

Tar CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York Ciry, N. Y. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORE. 


J, B. Lippincott & Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


BRUSHWOOD. 


A POEM. RY T. BUCHANAN READ. 
(Uniform with “ Drifting.’’) 


With 16 Exquisite Illustrations by Fred— 
erick Dielman. 


One 4to, , one, gilt edges, 21.50. 
S4. with Russia trimmings, illumt- 
nated rit original designs, painted by hand, $3.50. 
This was one of the pam that the author felt was 
among the best of his effort 
“One of the most ace aaaite of the numerous gife- 
books now publishing for the near-at-hand Holidays.” 
—Ph ia Evening News. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD. 


The Aventures of Four American are and Gigte ine 
Journey through Furo ape to Constantin By 
James D, eC ‘ABP. Protusely sMustraged. > ex- 
tra cloth, $2.25. Nlumineted board ere, $1.75. 

* Here is a book worthy of one's attention. Hardly 
page is without some attractive pictwure ane one 
fesis almost as if one were walking throug 

lery of paintings, with an ad#itrable story- teller at 

hand. whose store of information seems inexhausti- 

ble." Boston Youth and Pleasure. 


SPANISH FAIRY TALES. 


By Frenan CABALLERO. Translated y J. H. Inonam. 
Sliustrated. 0, extra cloth, #1. 


“ They are very bright and funny a Interesting.” 
- Boston Globe. 
“A beautiful collection of fairy tales for the young 


folks and a very acceptable present for the Holiday 
times."’— Baltimore Evéning Newe. 


SEVERA. 


From the German of E. Harxrner. Tri 
A Rovst WISTER, translator of “ Th ote 
Secret,” “The Second Wife,” ree rne 
Bailiff's Maid,” ete. 12mo, extra cloih, $1.50. 
“It is one of the best of the long svries of transla 
 S hich Mrs. Wister has given us.’ — Boston 
“The » in the original is one of merit and it has 
lost nothing Shy 1 - | ee into English.”"— Phila- 
delphia Evening 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 


A Novel. By ry JouN HODDER NEEDELL. 12mo, ex- 
tra cloth, $1.95. Paper cover, 60 cents. 
“A very well written and a still better conceived 
story.”—New York World. 


CAPTURING A LOCOMOTIVE. 


A Geez of Secret Serviee in the Late War. Rev. 
TLL1aM PITTENGER. Illustrated. 12mo, extra cloth, 


Full moroc- 


A ic and spirited narrative of an episode in the 
late war, told by one who was personally engaged in it. 


CRAQUE-O -DOOM. 


A Story. H. CaTHERWOOD. Illustrated. 1%mo, 
extra clot ik 25; paper cover, 60 cents. 


ba - isa story of of geen interest and well drawn as 
as on story of ‘more than common merit.”"—Cleveland 
Herald, 


*,° For sale by all Dockecliors, ¢ wil bo cont ty 


mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, New York. 


7165 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





“December 1, 1881.] 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR 1882 





Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Cuoose your magazine by the standard it 
adopts and the quality of what it brings you 
each month. 

If it is sensational and superficial, and ite 
staple is pictures and stories, and it has no 
higher object than to amuse, leave it to the 
shallow-minded multitude fur which it was 
made. It is better to pay a little more and get 
a periodical of higher grade. 

“The Popular Science Monthly ” was estab- 
lished to raise the standard of popular reading 
in this country. Magazines are more and more 
taking the place of books; first-class minds 
are devoting themselves with increasing readi- 
ness to the work of popular instruction; and, 
when their sterling contributions upon the most 
important subjects could find no place in our 
widely-circulated periodicals, it became neces- 
sary to have a magazine that would give ex- 
pression to advancing scientitic thought for the 
benefit of the more intelligent classes of the 
community. In the efficient performance of 
this service ‘‘The Popular Science Monthly” 
is now generally recognized as without a com- 
petitor. 

The stsndard at which we have aimed and to 
which we have worked will be kept up and im- 
Our 
articles will be, first of all, instructive and 


proved upon by increasing experience. 


valuable ; but no pains will be spared to make 
them also entertaining and attractive. While 
we will not cater to frivolity, we shall do all in 
our power to make the pages of the ‘‘ Month- 
ly’’ agreeable, as well as useful. 

Those who desire to know what is going on 
in the world of thought in these stirring times, 
when new knowledge is rapidly extending and 
old errors are giving way, will find it year by 
year increasingly necessary to subscribe for 
“The Popular Science Monthly.” 


It contains portraits of distinguished men 
of science and each number has one or more 
iNustrated articles. 


Terms, $5 per annum, or 50 cents a number. 

The volumes begin with May and November 
of each year, and subscriptions may begin at 
any time. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET. 


INVALUABLE TO EVERY LITERARY MAN. 
A SPLENDID HOLIDAY CIFT. 
By all means the bes ement for sg, bem 
newspaper clipeings aa Ev. J. arte P 4 
inet came all right. I am a gress y ple: ieased 
yien it. The cost is no measure of its value. 
J. 0. Peck, D. D.. Brooklyn, N. 
Send stamp fo ir TMustrated Circular “ D.” 


THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET COMPANY, 
81 E. eae St., Chicago, Il. 





UTICA HERALD--Daily and Weekly 


COMPLETE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


The Leading Newspaper of Central and 
Northern New York. 


REPRESENTS THE GREAT DAIRY AND HOP 
INTERESTS. 


ADDRESSES A MILLION PEOPLE. 
Daily, $5.09 a Year; Weekly, $1.50,in Advance. 
Advertising Rates Low tor Circulation. 


ELLIS H. ROBERTS & CO., Unica, N. Y. 
REVISED 
VEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD EDITIONS. 


merican Committee ys Pevisicn. 
ik for “Oz 


Ipigrees varietles of tyice of bin 7 


THOS. NE N & SONS, 
cp ae ety Hedin New Yerk. 








: THE INDEPENDENT. 








First Old Book Catalogue, just issued 
by Estes & Lavnrat, 301—305 Washington 
Street, ‘‘ opposite old South,” Boston. Illus- 
trated, Standard, and Rare Books at very low 
prices. FREE to any address, Send postal. 


Ladies’ Combination Case, 


FOR USE IN 


CALLING AND SHOPPING, 


has a receptacle for Cards, permitting them to he re- 
moved without opening. Contains Books for a record 
of visits made and received; Letters sent and an- 
swered, with name, date, and address ; aleo for general 
memoranda. 


A Beautiful and Useful Article, 


made from the finest Seal and English Calf, Calf 
Lined. Put up in elegant Silk-Lined Cases, and will 





WILL CARLETON POEMS 


Farm Ballads, Farm Legends, 
Farm y ens $2. 


Published by Harper & Broruers, New York. Ele- 
gantly bound and illustrated. Either of these books 
will be given FREE to every new subscriber to 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


No pager in the country can surpass The Gelden 


Rule for attractiveness and intrinsic value. It > 
the popular religious paper wherever introduced. 4 be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, as 
has something for every member of the family aud | follows: 
ON bright, helpful, and pre-eminently Genuine Seal, Red or Brown..... aeess+- 85.00 
TWO MAGNIFICENT OFFERS. English Calf, Red or Brown........ eee 4.00 
Address 


CARLETON’S POEMS, The Golden Rule 
onary week for one year ($2) and either of these su- 


is ters te Sarat pt ee 
ety petit BRAINARD C0O., 


months ($1) and Life of ELD ad ($1.50) as a premium 
for only $1! Thisis the most accurate life of Gar- 
field published. Written by Coffin, the famous war 
correspredent of The Boston Journal, and aproved 
Garfield. No library is com lete wit out a 
Be life <. the late President. mple copy of 
jolden R ule free. nts wanted. dress 
GoLD ULE, 25 Congress St., Boston. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


Manufacturers of the American Diary 
and Pocket Record. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY 

have now on exhibition and for sale their large col- 
lection of Christmas and New Year Cards, em- 
bracing many new and novel designs, American 
aud English. 

The varieties of the season are now ready and 
purchasers will find an advantage in an early in- 
pection. 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., N.Y. 
USE Zar pEvs VIDS, SE 


tn TING Iiks, . 


PS 
Purp Sune WA Cel AGE, be. 
{* Known. Estate eces. 1824. 


two alike.) All new Style Chromo Cards. Moss- 
() ove Be , Lilies, Ferns, Scrolls, Autumn —— 











0 Eee 
© Our ee of ‘Bevel "Ege 
‘and Imported 


t be bea 
‘or Agents’ ao t, which “includes nt 
moet ‘ove comple les ji ever saw. We pay weet 
a Be and offer the most elegant premiums 
AMERICA NCARDCO.,” West Haven, Ct. 





Send postal for eample copy. 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights. etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience, 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the €ct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. . This large and splendid iilus- 


Approptate Christmas Presents. 

Fine Engravings and Etchings, 
both old and modern. Framed 
Etchings from $3. Framed En- 
gravings from $5. 


trated weekly paper, $3.20 a year,showsthe Progress FREDERICK KEPPEL, 
of Science, 13 very interesting, and has an enorinous | 23 £. 16th St.(Union Square West). 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- , 

tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Wow, N. B.—Also at Brentano’s, 5 
NewYork. Hand book about Patents free. 





Union } Squa re. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


No finer assortment or better facilities for 
examination in New York City. Early pur- 
chasers have the advantage of first choice. 


Particular attention to mail orders. 


=| VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 


234 and 235 BRUADWAY, 
Opposite Post-office. 


Holiday Presents Given Away! 


STANDARD BOOKS, A MAGNIFICENT PIANO, 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER WARE, 
SCROLL-SAWS, TOOLS, ETC., 


TO THOSE WHO SEND NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR. 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR, now in its eighth year, has to-day the largest circulation of any paper of its class 
published in this country, and goes every month to regular subscribers in every State and Territory in the 
Union. Notwithstanding its present enormous circulation, its proprietors are ambitious to so increase the list 
that ANDREWS’ BAZAR shall be a welcome visitorto A Quarter ef a Million Homes! 

To insure such @ result, extensive arrangements have been made with the Leading Book Publishers, Jew- 
elry, Tool, and Toy Manufacturers and In.porters of the United States, whereby every person who sends in new 
subscribers to ANDREWS’ BAZAR can secure Entertaining Books, Good Watches, Handsome Jewelry, Usefni 
Tools, or some other Valuable Premium, FREE OF CHARGE. 


“A PLEASURE TRIP.” 


For th Re wpose of CONVINCING YOU that the 
WEE KLY NOVELIST is the “Best Story Paper in 
America,” we will mail you atrial trip of thirteen 

back numbers, in regular order, upon receipt of 25c. 

either in postage — = ae (Regular sub: 
scription price is &% ddress NOVELIST 
PUBLISHING CO., 7 Randolph st. Chicago. 








) XOuR NAME Printed with new , copper- 
Kora on.70 New and Elegant Bouquet, 
roll. Ha, nh Gold Chromo Cards. 8 yle, 
id ww: can’t be beat for 10c. Sam 
ples ioe sane fens @ A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn. 











Send a Three-cent Stamp for our Complete Catalogue of Premiums, 
Handsomely Illustrated, 


and see how you can get a Watch, or a Piano, or a Webster's Dicti 
choice from a list of over 


1,000 Books, for Nothing! 


A few minutes each day that would otherwise be thrown away will accomplish wonders. 
Bear in mind that our premiums are given to stimulate the exertions of our friends to secure for us new 
subscriptions, hence a person's own name cannot count in competition for the prizes. If, however, any one 


y,or Losst 





g's Vield-Book, or your 


competes for a premium for which four or more names are required, his or her own name may be included,: 


if necessary plete the number. 
No difficu to secure names, for ANDREWS’ BAZAR is not only the best, but it is the cheapest 
Fashion Journal in the World! Subscription price only 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 


postage paid. Every subseriber will receive a certificate goud for 50c.in Andrews’ Celebrated Pinned 


Paper Patterns, to be taken at any time during the term of subscription. Single copies.10c. Ail money 
should be forwarded by Bank Draft, P.-O. Order, or in Registered Leiter, to insure safety. Address 
W. R. ANDREWS, Manager. The Queen Publishing Company, 
73 and 75 Fulton Street, New York. 
S8.—Please mention the journal in which you éaw this advertiser ent 


“NATIONALSUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


BISHOP CHARLES. EDWARD CHENEY says: “I find no help on these 
lessons to be for a moment compared to the Comments in The National Sunday 
School Teacher.’? ‘Such is the universal testimony of all those who use this fore- 
most Sunday-school Magazine. Its editorials are timely, crisp, and enjoyable. Its 
Class Outlines and Comments are compact, clear, suggestive, thorough, scholarly, 
practical, and spiritual. And whatever other lesson-helps are used, The Teacher 
is needed, in addition, to round out, systematize, and shape the lessons for class use. 

Send for a free copy of the December or January Number, use it faithfully 
in the preparation of your lessons, and then—become a subscriber tor 1882. 

Yearly subscription, $1.25. Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each 


_ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL 


DO NOT BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


without a BLACKBOARD in your S.S. Ours is by far the CHEAP HEAPEST '0 the market. Size market. Size 
82x48, Printed on heavy paper and reaty for use. Mlustrates the nternational CHEAP! ESF init copy will be mailed 
tw any minister or S. S. Superintendent in seen ue not fail © send for ove; you will Le 
delighted with it Address LAUER 4 YOST, Cleveland, Obio. 




























~ MUSIC S PUBLICATIONS. 
. New Music 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Annual No, 12. 
7? Beautiful Carols. $3 per 100. 


Christmas Service No, 4. 
“* The Advent Night,” a mot Service, with 
new Music’ by Dr. Lowry. 
Price, $4 per 100 ; 6 Cents by ~ 





From the Land of Bondage to the 
Plains of Bethlehem. 


Anew 4 page Christmas Service, by De. VINCENT. 
$1.50 per 100. 


Night of Glory. 


new Sacred Cantata by W. 4. Doan. Try it. 
At is a new delight. Words and Music. 25 Cents 
by Mail. 


Santa Claus. 


By W. Howarp Doane. The pest pepetae Christ- 
mas Cantata ever issued. 25 











A fall Catalogue of our Christmas Publi- 
eations sent free on on application. 


BIGLOW OW & M AIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


‘Christmas Music! 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
New, Bright, Charming. 


mA te Joost Popular Authors. 16 pages, including & 


Responsive Service, 
y W.F. Snzrwin. $4 ger 100, b' 
0 Ay per doz., by mail. by mail. Sing ye copy, 


CATCHING KRISS KIMGLE. 


A New and Amusing 


Christmas Cantata, 
by H. BuTrerwortH and Geo. F. Roor. 
NEW MUSIC! MERRY DIALOGUE! 
en SS oy be yd + 25 cents, by mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH € CO,, 


YORK OFFIC 


SRD. 5 Union Square.’ / Cincinnati, 0, 


ANTHEMS. 


CHRISTMAS, 1881. 


It Came upon the Midnight Clear......... ......+. 


Pre: \— pe 





Hark ! What Mean those Hol pwetees. i Pt Dap ks. 
.A, J. Holden. 

Ww: 

He 


Let Your Mingling Voloes mee 


And There Were Shepherds. . C. Williams. 








D 
oO ord. I Will Praise Thee....... . 


J. H. Cornell. 
TO Beatitudes... ..ccccccsccccoccesreres CG. Florte. 
The Nativity. Christmos Song.....A. J. Holden. 
Light from Heaven. Solo....... Gounod, 1 


Let Him that fs Taught.. ‘C. Williams. 
And many others. Alsoa large number of new Caro 
Send for full Catalogue of Christmas Music. 
wm. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York. _ 
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AND TUNE BOOKS. 


WORSHIP IN SONG. 


JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Musical Editor 
» i the Sanctuary,” assisted by the Rev 
J3.GL ENTWORTH BUTLER, DP. D. 


BVANGRLICAL, _HVMNAL. 


By the Rev, CHAS, CUTHBERT HALL, Pas- 


tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and 
Prof. S. lL. ABA R. Editor of the * Hyrmnary. 
Correspondence solicited. Returnable examina 


tion copies sent to Pas(orsor Committees. Specime 
pages free to any applicant. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, New New York. 


~ THREE CHRISTMA AS CAROLS. 


188). Danks, price, 2c.; $2 per hundred. Birth of 
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Religions Intelligence. “| 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF 
THE BOHEMIAN CHURCH. 








WE have already given a brief account 
of the celebration at Prague of the cen- 
tenary of the resuscitation of the old 
Church of the Bohemian Brethren; but 
we gladly give place to a full sketch of the 
proceedings, written by the Rev. J. E. 
Bzalatnay, of Velim, Bohemia, who is 
**senior” or moderator of bis presbytery 
and who was « delegate to the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council in Philadelphia: 

**Presuming that your readers take some 
interest in Bohemia, the cradle of the 
Reformation, and in the Church of the 
‘Book and Cup’ (the history of which has 
been written with the beart-blood of its no- 
ble martyrs), I take the liberty to give a 
brief report of the Centenary Jubilee cele- 
brated on the 18th of October, at Prague, 
by the descendants of the ‘Bohemian Breth- 
ren’ of old. On that day the Reformed 
Church of Bohemia celebrated, with appro- 
priate solemnitics, its resurrection one 
hundred vears ago. 

‘It is well known that at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, out of 
three millions of population in Bohemia, 
nine-tenths were Protestants; but this no- 
ble Church, after the battle of Weisseberg, 
in 1620, was completely crushed by an un- 
equaled and cruel persecution, inaugur- 
ated by the Jesuits and their pupil, Ferdi- 
nand II, Emperor of Germany and King of 
Bohemia. The result of this persecution 
was so terrible that in a few years the 
population of Bohemia was reduced to 
800,000, all the privileges and sacred rights 
of that old kingdom were annihilated, and 
the Church of the ‘Book and Cup’ was 
apparently extinguished. The 160 years 
following the battle of the Weisseberg was 
the darkest period in the history of Bohe- 
min; but, notwithstanding all the horrible 
crucities, there still 


remained, even in 
the reduced population of that un- 
happy country, a leaven of Christ’s 


Church. Some hidden’ remnants of 
Gospel lovers remained, even after the 
seemingly complete triumph of the Jesuits. 
But alas! who can picture all the trials 
those poor people had to suffer? Inquisi- 
tions, imprisonments, beatings, fines, con- 
fiscations were their daily bread, 
missionaries, 


Jesuit 
with the aid of the magis- 
trates always at their command, were rang. 
ing through the country, spying out the 
hidden Protestant families, day and nicht, 
attacking them by surprise when they were 
assembled in secret places for prayer and 
reading the Word of God, and snatching 
from them their Bibles and other books of 
devotion. All these confiscated books were 
publicly burned, and the Diet of the king- 
dom not only paid the salaries of those 
* missionaries,’ but appropriated also every 
year accrtain sum of money for burning 
the heretical books, especially all copies of 
the Bible that could be found. This sad 
state of affairs lasted, as I have mentioned, 
more than a century and a half; but, at 
last, the Heavenly King has shown, also, in 
unbappy Bohemia, that the gates of Hell 
shall not prevail against His Church. The 
enlightened Emperor Josephus II broke 
in Austria the  fetters of liberty 
of conscience, by publishing the fam- 
ous ‘Edict of Toleration,’ on the’ 18th 
of October, 1781. This was the day of 
resurrection for the Reformed Church in 
Bohemia. The bushel was removed, and 
the candle of God's truth put again ona 
candlestick, to give light once more to the 
darkened land of Huss and Jerome. Of 
course, the revived Church was a very 
small one. It was in Austria only ‘toler 
ated.” The liberty granted by the Evict 
of Toleration, in 1781, was extremely lim- 
ited; and so it also was at the time of 
Leopold II and Francis I], and those re- 
strictions were kept up until the year 1848. 

“At the present day the Reformed 
Church in Bohemia and throughout all 
Austria is no longer merely tolerated. The 
Emperor Francis Josephus I has crowned 
the work of Josephus II by giving full 
liberty of conscience. Inthe place of the 
‘Edict of Toleration’ there was put the 
‘Patent of 8th January, 1866,’ and, in con- 





nection with the recent interconfessianal 


legislation, this law‘affords to the Protest- 
ant Churches, in some degree, even an 
equality of rights with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

‘* Your readers will see the good reason 
we had to celebrate joyfully the 13th of 
October, 1881, not only because it was the 
centennial of the ‘ Toleration Edict,’ when 
the Reformed Church of Bohemia was re- 
suscitated, but also because out of that 
toleration, limited as it was, has grown up 
the religious liberty which we now enjoy. 
Both of the Protestant Churches of Austria, 
the Lutheran and the Reformed, celebrated 
the day in various ways; but the Reformed 
Church had a central celebration of the 
centenary at Prague, on the 18th, which 
was attended by all the pastors, by some 
elders from each congregation, and bya 
very large number of people from all parts 
of Bohemia. The old historic church at 
Prague was decurated with banners, con- 
spicuous among them being the old Huss- 
ite flag, bearing in its center a red cup. 
Above the entrance were the dates 1781— 
1881, in large figures, formed by evergreens. 
The Rev. Mr. Schubert delivered a power- 
fal sermon on Luke xix, 41, 42. Imme- 
diately after the service the Synod was 
inaugurated, in the presence of the 
immense congregation, which remuined 
patiently, many of them standing for 
more than five hours. The most inter- 
esting part of this first session was 
the reading of the letters expressing the 
congratulations, brotherly love, and sym- 
patby of foreign churches—the Waldensi- 
an, Hungarian, Geneva, Hollund, France, 
English Presbyterian, Church of Scotland, 
etc.—and the addresses of the delegates, 
who came from afar to take part in our re. 
joicing and to tell us that their churches 
rejoice with us also 

‘We had very impressive addresses 
from Dr. Scott, a deputy of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland; and 
from the Rev. Dr. Laughton, moderator of 
the Free Church of Scotland; and from the 
Rev. Mr. Pirie, also of the Free Church; 
and, last but not least, from your country- 
man, Dr. Cattell, of Lafayette College, 
deputy from the Presbyterian Church in 
America, who touched the hearts of the 
whole assembly. 

‘You can be sure that these letters of 
congratulation and these addresses have 
contributed highly to the lasting impres- 
sion which the Centenary has produced on 
the Synod and throughout all our covgre- 
gations. 

“The United Presbyterian Church and 
the Free Church of Scotland are old 
friends of the Reformed Church of Bohe 
mia, and the American Presbyterian Church 
was the first to send (twelve years ago) a 
member of its General Assembly to give 
its Christian salutations to our feeble 
Church. This deputy was then also Dr. 
Cattell. The Church of Bohemia is in- 
debted tothe Churches of Scotland for edu- 
cating many of our studentsin their theo- 
logical schools and for supporting several 
preaching stations and schools in Bohemia 
and Moravia. It also owes to the Ameri- 
can Church its Sunday-schools. Dr Cattell, 
on his first visit to Bohemia, gave the first 
impulse to their establishment, sending us 
afterward from America much help, so 
that we speak of him as the father of our 
Sunday-schools. 

‘Our great festival was concluded by 
an evening meeting of the ‘ Evangelical 
Society for Christian Beneficence,’ at which 
we met our friends from abroad again. 
Appropriate services were also held in all 
onr congregations the following Sabbath, 
October 16th. 

**On the 14th the Emperor received, in 
the Hofburg, at Vienna, the representatives 
of the Protestant Churches in Austria at a 
special audience, and, as one of the deputa- 
tion, I can bear witness not only to his 
kind manner, but to the interest he mani- 
fested in the Churches. The day before 
had called up many sad memories of the 
persecutions and hardships of our fore- 
fathers, and we could all the more rejoice 
to hear His Majesty say that the welfare of 
his Protestant subjects lay upon his heart 
(‘ deren Wohl mir sehr am Herzen liegt’).” 





Ons of the most approved and useful of 
the benevolent societies of this city is the 
Children’s Aid Society. For nearly twenty. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Bite years ft bas been engaged tn the good | Missions, 


work of gathering up outcast children and 
sending them to homes in the West and other 
parts of the country, where they can grow up 
amid better influences and with a good pros- 
pect of usefulness in the world. Upward of 
60,000 homeless children bave thus been taken 
from haunts of crime and misery, and placed in 
families where they would be well cared for, 
and much has been done in the way of relief 
in the schools and lodging-houses of the So- 
ciety in this city. In the lodging-houses 200,- 
000 boys and girls have been fed, sheltered, 
and instructed, and about 100,000 girls have 
been trained in the industrial schools. “Of 
these” girls, says the report for 1881, just is- 
sued, “it is not known that even a score have 
entered on criminal courses of life or have 
become drunkards or beggars, though four- 
fifths were children of druvkards.” In prvof 
of the reformatory effects of these schools, 
the statistics of commitments are pointed to, 
from which it appears that the number of 
commitments of females bas fallen from 5,%80, 
in 1860, when the population was 864,224, to 
1,541, in 1880, when the population was 1,200,- 
000. The police statistics of juvenile delin- 
quency also show that, whereas 919 boys and 
girls were committed in 1875, only 357 were 
committed in 1880. The Society’s receipts for 
the year were $234,892 and there is a balance 
on hand of nearly $4,000. 


.... Spain is now under a régime of religious 
toleration, the benefits of which, singularly 
enough, the Catholic primate is the first to en- 
joy. By calling for a rising of Spain and 
other Catholic countries to restore to the Pope 
bis temporal possessions, the Archbishop of 
Toledo became Ilable to imprisonment by the 
government. His case came up in the Cortes, 
and the ministry stated that there was now 
toleration for religion and free speech, but the 
Archbishop must not again violate the law of 
the land. Castelar, whose ringing speeches 
for toleration will not soon be forgotten, ex- 
pressed the belief that the Catholic is the only 
true religion. The Liberal ministry desires to 
perpetuate itself by securing the support of 
Catholics. It will not go out of its way, there. 
fore, to show friendliness tothe handful of 
Protestants. 


....The new French minister of public wor- 
ship, on being inducted into office, said the 
minister of public worship ought to be 
neither religious nor anti-religious. The ad- 
ministration of the department of worship bad 
no concern with doctrine, as the office was one 
of police, in the highest acceptance of the 
term. He understood the duty to be the sup- 
erintendence of the execution of the laws reg- 
ulating the relations between Church and 
state. ‘‘ We wish to see the Concordat strictly 
carried out. We do not intend making the 
clergy a national body in practice. We shall 
abstain from a policy of violence or party 
molestation. All that has been said in regard 
to myself will evaporate. The people will see 
that I am not a revolutionary or a blunderer, 
but # mau brought up in the study of science 

nd law.”’ 


... The National Christian Association ap- 
nounces a National Convention to be held in 
Galesburgh, Ill., December lst and 2d. We 
copy from the call the following sentences ex- 
planatory of the objects of the Association : 

‘*God is time after time calling upon our 
nation to acknowledge his Sov, whom the 
lodge by name or practice rejects, and to keep 
his ordinances, which it travesties. The Lord 
Jesus Christ will not be supreme in the 
Churches while they fellowship a system hostile 
to bim, nor will the nation confess him while 
its affairs are controlled by the lodge-power. 
Let us come up to this convention in the name 
of Him whois the Conqueror, the Lord of lords 
and King of kings, and take wise counsel in 
the things that pertain to his kingdom.” 

.... The Evangelical Association appears to 
be doing a successful home-mission work. In 
connection with its various missions are 30,- 
773 members, of whom 6,261 are in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Japan. The missions con- 
tribute nearly $17,000 missionary money ; but 
of the 385 missions only 8 are self-supporting. 
Last year there were 4,700 conversions. 


.-.eTbe division which has occurred in the 
Lutheran Synodical Conference on the pre- 
destination controversy promises to run 
through synods and congregations. Those of 
the Synod of [Illinois who reject the doctrines 
of the Missourians are called to assemble in 
Blue Island, to form a synod in connection 
with the Joint Synod of Ohio. 


....In Liverpool, on a recent Sunday, a cen- 
sus was carefully taken of church attendance. 
At the Protestant churches, which havea total 
sitting-room for 72,083 persons, there was an 
attendance of 22,610. Atthe Roman Catholic 
chapels, with sitting-room for 22,945, the at- 
tendance was 14,448. 


.... The Baptist Foreign Mission Convention, 
Colored, which was nized last year, meets 
this month in Nashville. It is expected that 





three missionaries to Africa will be appointed. 
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THe chiefs who were sent by Mtesa, 
King of Uganda, to England, gave a curious 
account of their visit on their return to Rubaga- 
They told the king, who never would believe 
that the Queen’s dominions were half so large as 
his own, that he had “* no country at all’? com- 
pared with that of the ‘‘ Mzunga’”’ ; whereupon 
the wily old rascal told them to be careful not 
to tell any one but himself what they had seen. 
Saabadu told His Majesty bow they journeyed 
from nyanja (sea) to nyanja, and from country 
to country, till they thought they never would 
reach their destination. When, at last, they 
reached the Thames, they eaw such a lot of 
ships, that it made them think of a forest with 
the trees growing on the water. Asthey went 
up the river, the captains of the vess+ls went 
te the tops of their masts and cried: ** |he 
Buganda are coming !’’ Whereupon all the“ big 
ships fled away.’’ Saabadu then described 
London : 

‘* The horses in London are so many that no 
one cao even countthem. And the houses, 
they are made of stone. Oh! my master, won- 
derful! wonderful!! They make two long 
fences of stones [sidesof the street], very long, 
as far as you can see, and the house is inside 
the fence. It is all one house, but divided, so 
that lots of people live in it. No one can 
count how many peorle live in one house [one 
side of a street, being continuous, wis supposed to be 
one house}. Oh! London is a very big place! 
Nothing but houses of stone as far as from bere 
to Buhwez! [some twenty miles}.”” 


The chiefs saw cannon requiring a ton of pow- 
der for a charge and sending a ball seven 
miles. They attended a reception of the 
Queen, and saw many ladies, who all louked 
alike. They left London, after some days, for 
another place, going in ‘‘a wooden house [a 
railway carriage}, which went itself, with us all 
in it.’ Then they returned to London, and 
told the Queen that they wanted to go back to 
Uganda; but she said: ‘Not yet. You have 
not seen my animals.’’ So they saw thie ani- 
mals. It was a wonderful collection. They 
spent three days seeing the lions and six days 
seeing the birds. At the Agricultural Show 
they saw many thousand pigs, and each pig 
hadsixchildren. These pigs were the food of 
the Queen. 

“Oh! my master, we have not gota country 
atall. ‘lhe estate of one chiefin England is as 
large as all Buganda, and Bunycro, and Busogo 
together.’’ (‘Say that avain,’’ said Mtesa. “I 
like to hear a man spesk the truth.’’?) ‘“‘We 
have nocountry, my master.” (‘**Doyou hear 
that?’ said Mtesa to the chiefs. ‘‘Wehave no 
country atall.”?) ‘*In England every man has 
one wife, and every wife has thirty children!” 
(Omnes, ‘‘Oh! many, many, many children.’’) 
“They have other women in the house, which 
are not their wives ; they onlydo work. The Ba- 
zungu whocome here have no wives ; but when 
they go back to England they are made great 
chiefs, and each one getsa wife, a8 « reward 
for his services!’ “The Queen’s house is all 
made of looking-glasses and gold and silver 
inside, and we sat on chairs made altogether of 
ivory.” (At this stage Mtesa said ‘Stop!’ 
and dismissed the court, telling Saabadu he 
was to tell no one but bimself what be bad 
seen in England.) 

..-.The Rev. C. F. Worren, of the Osaka 
Mission of the Church Missionary Society, re- 
fers in terms of high praise to the work of the 
Americav Boardin Japan. He says itis the 
strongest mission “‘in this part of Japan”’ 
and “ perbaps there is none stronger in the 
empire.”? He contrasts the modest efforts of 
his own society with the vigorous work of the 
Board, and says: “I am not aware that we 
have exercised more caution than they have, 
and yet they have a much larger number of 
converts and earnest workers connected with 
their churches, several of which are presided 
over by native pastors, who are partly or en- 
tirely paid by their people.”” He mentions 
among the excellent features of the system of 
the Board (1) the concentration of its work, 
(2) the employment of female agents, (3) 
medica] missionaries, (4) admirable schools. 


... News of another horrible massacre 
comes from Ashantee. The king of that 
country has sacrificed two bhunired girls, so 
the account says, only one escaping to tell the 
terrible story. It seems that some repairs 
were neededin the palace—ceitain walis had 
fallen down and needed to be restored 
“Swish” was wanted. This takes the place 
of mortar, and the king thought it would be 
better to have the sand mixed with blood 
than with water, as heretofore: hence, the 
decree for the massacre of 200 girls, whose 


blood was used in repairing the wall. Itis a 
pity that some power, like England, does not 
interfere inthe interests of humanity. Both 
in Ashantee and Dahomey the most horrible 
cruelties are practiced and human life is very 
lightly esteemed. 

....Dr. Laws, of Livingstonia, East Africa, 
is making fine progress in translating the 
Bible into the Chinyanja and Chitongsa 
tongues. Portions of the Scriptures are al 
ready printed in thirty-two of the African 
languages. 

....The China Inland Mission conducted its 
operations the past year with an expenditure 
of $50,950. The mission supports 68 missian- 
aries, including women. 
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NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
GUITEAU’S TRIAL. 





ConcReEss meets on Monday next, and at 
present there is a lull in political and state 
affairs. The various candidates for the Speak- 
ership of the House of Representatives are 
busily engaged in mustering their forces and 
it is still uncertain which will secure the prize. 
There is also a marked decrease in the rumors 
of the new Cabinet appointments, though it is 
generally admitted that one of the first meas- 
ures upon which the Senate will be called 
upon to act will be the nominations of the 
President to the Cabinet offices. President 
Arthur «till preserves silence regarding his 
intentions in this direction, and the public 
have apparently agreed to withhold comment 
until the nominations are submitted. Further 
investigation is being made into the “ Star 
Route’’ swindle, and it seems probable that 
the country will bear more regarding the mat- 
ter. The grand jury of the District have found 
seven indictments for perjury against Captain 
Howgate. 

The trial of the assassin, Guiteau, con- 
tinues to attract large crowds, and the author- 
ities are taking special precaution to guard 
the prisoner against further attacks. The 
woole of the past week was taken up by the 
defense to prove the insanity of the accused, 
anda number of witnesses who had known 
Guiteau at various times, from his boyhood 
up, Were summoned to testify as to the un- 
soundness of his mind. Among these was 
Senator Logan, who had boarded in the same 
house with him at ..ashington. During the 
proceedings the prisoner eontinued to behave 
in the extraordinary manner whicb cbaracter- 
ized the first week of the trial. The wit- 
nesses, coansel, and even the judge were in- 
terrupt:d and contradicted by Guiteau in the 
most offensive manner, and much perplexity 
is felt as to the proper course to pursue. 
Judge Cox has been both commended and 
censured for his policy toward Guiteau; but 
boone appears to know the precise means 
which should be employed to terminate the 
Indecorous behavior of the prisoner. Early 
during the week Mr. Robiuvson, the associate 
counsel for the defense, retired from the case, 
leaving Mr. Scoville in the sole charge of the 
priconer’s interests. It is estimated that the 
trial will cost the Government not less than 
$150,000. 

William Jones, accused of baving attempted 
to kill Guiteau, on Saturday, November 19th, 
has been released on bail and his case is now 
before the grand jury. 





THERE appears to be a revival of troubles 
in Ireland, and, though the Land League is 
little heard of at present, acrarian difficulties 
are certainly on the increase. A number of 
murders are reported in the most disorderly 
districts and the attention of the British Gov- 
ernment has been called to the matter. The 
London 7. mes’s correspondent declares that the 
prophets of peace are sadly di-appointed and 
the outlook for the Winter is decidedly 
gloomy. 

----The diMiculties in Peru are still unset- 
tled and the United States ministers to that 
country and to Cbili are much censured for 
their iaterference, especially the former. The 
Chilian authorities have seized President 
Calderon, of Peru, and be is still in their 
power. Their reason for this act is that he 
disobeved the Chilian decree suspending bis 
edmivistrative functions. 

--.-Bismarck says his future course will de- 
pend upon the action of the Reichstag. He 
professes to have no fear of engaying in a con- 
flict with that body. The German army esti- 
mates call for an additional number of lieu- 
tenants and non-commissioned officers. The 
Emperor is reported as again taken sick. The 
Americans in Berlin celebrated Thanksgiving 
Day by a banquet. 

- Anumber of Nihilists have been arrested 
for endeavoring to destroy the Czar’s palace 
at Gatschina, by means of a balloon freighted 
with dynamite. It is said that Russia will re- 
lieve Turkey from the payment of the war 
indemnity, if, in consideration, the latter coun- 
try will surrender a portion of Armenia. 


--.-In France the new government Is restor- 
ing to office persons dismissed by previous 
ministries for giving offense to the clerical 
party. The French claim a brilliant victory 
io Tunis over a body of insurgents near Djerid. 


-- The ** Jeannette ’’ search expeition, on 
Doard the “‘ Rodgers,’’ have gone into winter- 
quarters in St. Lawrence Bay, having left an 
exploring party of six on an islandof the 
Siberian coast. 


-s:-The cities of Cincinnati and St. Louis 
are threatened with a coal famine. The price 
of thst commodity bac advanced considerably 

ip veate etties within bee last for daye. 
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--.-The King of Bavaria is said to be the 
author of a book denouncing Bismarck and 
the War of 1870. It is entitled ‘‘The Real 
Mission of Kings, by One of Them.” 


...-A number of residences near the corner 
of 5lst Street and Fifth Avenue, in this city, 
were seriously damaged last week by the 
bursting of a water-main. 


«-»-Seventeen lMves were lost on Thursday 
last, through the sinking of the steamer ‘‘Cul- 
zeau,’’ which was being towed from the Clyde 
to Dundee. 

-.+-Tax-Receiver Hunter, of Philadelphia, 
has unearthed a number of startling frauds 
perpetrated by hia predecessor in office. 


«s.-The Jewish citizens of New York have 
decided to organize a Hebrew emigration so- 
ciety for the United States. 


....A brigantine from Nova Scotia was 
stranded and burnt upon the Jersey coast om 
Wednesday of last week. 


.. The corn-crop ip Illinois has been dam- 
aged to the extent of pearly $250,000 by a flood 
in the Sangamon River. 


.-France and Spain will jointly build a 
tunnel through the Pyrenees. The venture 
will cost $2,000,000. 

..[t is proposed to celebrate the centen- 
pial of the disbandment of the Revolutionary 
Army at Newburg. 

..A severe storm visited England on Sat- 
urday last, which nearly destroyed the new 
pier at Folkestone. 


.. The Duke of Cambridge will offer a pro- 
test against the proposed reforms in the Brit- 
ish army. 


.-The French Government will soon lift 
the embargo on the importation of American 
pork. 

....A national convention of cotton-planters 
will be held in Augusta, Ga., on Wednesday 
next. 

.-The British Parliament will be sum- 
moned for either January 6th or February 8th. 


....Work on the Panama Canal has been 
suspended since the death of M. Blanchet. 


. Seventy-two cases of small-pox were re- 
ported in Richmond, Va., on Saturday last. 

..President Gunzales of Mexico has just 
recovered from a dangerous illness. 

...-A number of executions took place in 

the South during the past week. 

..Bevere frosts have been experienced in 
North Carolina and Louisiana. 








THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences. * In 
the early stage of Throat and Lung diseases 
Madame Porter’s Cough Baleam is an invalu- 
able remedy. Can be taken by the oldest per- 
son or youngest child. Is safe, reliable, and 
agreeable to the taste. Price, 25 cents, and in 
arge bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 

No housekeeper should be without Hecker's Per- 
fect Baking Powder. It is pure, wholesome, and al 


ways gives satisfaction. 
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KLIN. REF N 
THE Xp olor IONARY-HOLDER, 





Cut 1 shows the Rack arranged for an atlas or folio 
of encravings. Other large folios go between the 
uprights, and heavy volumes, like Dictionaries or 

azetteers, rest on the cross-pieces in front. Cut 2 
oes the Rack with a aaoonary ready for use. 

Prices, from eee . Send fora circular to H. 
B. NIMS & CO., Troy, N 


A RARE HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


You could not make yourself, your 
minister, or other literary friend a 
more acce ptable i than the 





approaches it. It holds (depending 4 
which of 7 styles) from 2 to 8 larg 
volumes, which it inclines at any de. 
sired angle, adjusts from 2to aooey 
5 feet in hight, sovetves a 5 Lion 
a touch, weighs only 30 to 35 

stron durable rtable. FA 
rson can afford tobe without i Send for price- 


tand testimonials... eT nted. 
° RTZ. & DANTEL 
oo Gettysburg, Pa. 








ITALIZED. 


Composed of the Nerve-Give 
ing Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat 
Germ. 

Physicians have bed 
500,000 packages, with the best 
granite, ot eee of impaired 
2) Exhaustion 
Weakened Digestion. ” 





Brain and Nerve Food, 
HOSPHITES. 


= is the best preventive of Con- 
mption and all diseases of Debili iy. 
Tt gl ver rest and sleep to infants, ch 
dren, and adults, = ftrengthening the 
Santa ont news Ws he Foed they 
actua y, require. 
For sale by Druggists or mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY CoO., * 
664 and 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 











IRA PEREGO 


SHIRTS, 


$1.00, $1.25, $1. 50. 
SPECIAL ORDERS RS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


PERFECT FIT. 
128 and 130 Fulton St. and 87 Nassau &t., 


NEW YORK. 


Fall and Winter 
UNDERWEAR. 


SEE THE 


CABINET'TOS. 








ANYONE CAN PLAY THE ORGUIN- 
EPTES, MUS CAL CABINETS Nos, 
AND AUTOM D REED On- 


si wey yi. M.-4 $60 


30 
JALL AND SEE THE AF THE 
MECHANICAL ttt Boe OMPA- 
NY’S WARERO 8,831 B wey 
between 12th and 3th Htreets, New ork. 


A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, ¢ 
4 PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS, 
And an oruament for your house, all in one, 


THE NOYES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
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THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 





MAKES ASHADED MARE OF TW COLORS 
AT ASINGLE STROKE. wt SET, OF 3 
SIZES, BY MAIL, $1. CIRCULAR "AND 
SAMPLE WRITING FREE. 
J.W.Stoakes Milan, O. 








FECKELAERS'’ 


# TOILET SOAPS 


are pronounced by competent authorities, both in Europe and America, to be 
the most perfect TOILET SOAPS in the world; not only on account of the 
seperior quality of the material used in the manufacture, but for the delicious 
fragrance as well. The prices compare favorably with those of American 
manufacture. Sole Agents for the U.5S., Messrs. E. FOUGERA & QO,, 
90 North William &t., New York. 
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TAUUES & MARCTS. 


JEWELERS, 


41 Union Square, 
CORNER 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Gems of Choice Quality and Raro Varieties 
Watches from Celebrated Makers. 








| _ Aretail order by express of the 
finest candigs in America — be 
sent to any address for $1, $2. 


$5. Put up in handsome boxes, 
suitable for presents. Try it once. 
Address 
‘ C. F. GUNTHER, 


‘ CONBROTIONSD. m. 
hicago, 
(Refers to all Chicago.) 


EDUCATION. 


BEST TEACHERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


ana: ie Paew ‘Tuletia, with hi KB 
mailed for postage. D Teachers wanting places 
should pore elapplicaiton orm. mailed for = 
J. RMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
ican school Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


BANOX LVANIA HILITARY AC ,ADE~ 

My pe us September 14th. Civil 
Enginecring, Ch Chek sity lassics, and English. De 
grees conferred. Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 


Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. The oldest 
largest, best, most thorough and complete practical 
Business College in the U. J.C. Suirn, A.M., Prin. 
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AGENTS | WANTED. 


AGENTS S WANTED. 


A Rare Caance TO Make Monry RaPiDLy BY SELLING 
ouR New Look, 


NEW YORK BY SUNLIGHT AND GASLIGHT, 


Showing up the New York of to day, with its palaces, 
ite crowded thoroughfares, its rushing elevated trains, 
ite countless sights, its romance, ite inystery, ites dark 
crimes and ter rrible tragedics, ‘its charities, and, in 
fact, every phase of life in the greatcity. Don't waste 
time selling slow books; but send —a a 
full table ot contents, "terms to Agents, etc. ‘08- 
pectus now ready and territory in great demand. 


DOUGLASS BIROS., Fablichere, 
uuilladeiphia, Pa, 


ME TOPICS. 


__& book of Practical Papers on House and Home 
ly a useful book. Articles from 
forty well-k known American authors, names given. 
Illustrations by best designers and engravers. Ina 
word, Home Topics is a coutribution to advanced Sub- 
scription Bookmaking from the world-renowned Cen- 
tury Co. (late Scribner & Co.). General and Local Sub- 
scription —_ will receive specimen pages, terms, 
and full information «TV 81D ng, 

BROWN & DERBY, Publishers, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


John B. Gougl ed 


This is no hy Se book to make money on ever offered to y 

It is the fastest sel!ing book ever publiehd. For Pathos, syicy 
Humor, aa Thrilling Tiptorces t is withouta peer. Ministers 
“God Speed it. reryone laughs and crys ner it 

Tene of Trotrands arene Waiting forit. Itis 
book jor Ag meena nee Ne ousand in press. | 1000 AR nts 
canted, men pla Ti”? vt by me. E-rctusive 
vrenlars to 


ARENTS, DEALERS, 


No Sprinca, POSTMASTERS, CANVASSERS, 


write at once for Agency and secure Terrie 
= dong & for Fulton’ - ‘Gravity Reales. 
itten 














and thousands of others now asing them. 
Made in four sizes, for Post-office, Counting- 
room, Household and Store use. Desorip- 
tive circular ms | to any address. (Meu- 
tien this Paper.) 

R. M. FULTON & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


y to sell a new novel 
AGENTS WANTED (7 2!!s 2° novel 
business men. Energetic jonas can casily make 
$25 to $75 per weck. -clmen sheet of ruling 
reas. with terms, etc. Poy return mail. Address 

PAMPHILON, Pub., 30 Bond St., New York City. 


ar ua ams 


and Magazines at Club Kates. AGENT® WANTED. 
+ Ae KENYON, P. M., Dwight, iM. 


LADY AND GENTLEMAN AGENTS 


Exclusive cesstoer Write quick. 
NNis Room 35, 18and 15 Park Row. 


‘S1HOOM 














GENTS WANTED for the “Best and Fastest 
Seliing Pictorial books and Bibles. Prices reduced 

83 percent. NatTIONaL PUELISHING CO., Phila., Pa. 
a Year and expenses toagents. Outfit free. 
S7 7 _ Aad ress .O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 
= ten menemerne 


HOTELS, 1 BOARD, ETC. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. E. KINGSLEY & Co. 
Rates, $3 to $4 per ee 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, $ Saloon, 


(European Plan, 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


KENMORE, | 


ALBANY. N. Y., situated corner Nota 
Pearl and Colambia Strecis, 
has the fine St location in the city an is within ong 
walking distance of Depots New Capitol, and 
Public =a 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVER VY RESPECT, 
ALAM BLAKE, [i uprietor 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A 4 DAM & SON, Proprietors, 
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THE MORMON REBELLION. 








Wuen the Southern States, after the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, determined to set 
the authority of the United States at defi- 
ance, and ove after another went through 
the form of seceding from the Union, the 
question was whether the Government 
could and would assert and enforce its 
authority over the people of these states 
and compel them to respect and obey its 
laws. This was the whole question, and 
everything depended upon the answer given 
to it. If the answer had been in the neg- 
ative, the Rebellion would have been a suc- 
cess from the outset, without fighting a 
single battle. The answer was not in the 
negative, but in the affirmative. President 
Lincoln took the ground that this resistance 
to the authority of the United States, which 
by the Constitution was treason and by 
law was punishable with death, must itself 
be resisted, avd that the luw must be en- 
forced at all hazards. He at once sum- 
moned into the public service seventy-five 
thousand of the militia of the country, and 
convened Congress in special session to 
make provision for the execution of the 
law. Congress, at that session and at other 
sessions, made the necessary provision; and 
the President proceeded to enforce the 
laws of the United States against those 





who were setting them at defiance. It re. 
quired large armies and terrible fighting to 
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guided the Government in this whole 
struggle. 

Why should not the same principle be 
applied to the organized rebellion which 
to-day exists and for years has existed in 
the Territory of Utah? The great majority 
of the people in that territory claim to live 
under a theocracy as their supreme rule. 
They are organized into a community and 
have their theocratic priesthood. They 
have not taken up arms and committed 
open war against the United States; yet 
they systematically, organically, and per- 
sistently, as individuals and as a commun- 
ity, treat with defiance the law of the 
United States relating to polygamy. They 
are in rebellion against this law. They 
refuse to obey it. They practice the thing 
which it forbids. They in effect throw out 
a challenge to the Government to enforce 
the law. They are ecclesiastically organ- 
ized upon the theory that the crime which 
they commit has the sanction of God, and 
that the Government bas no right to treat 
itasacrime. Their defiance of the law of 
the United States is as real and determined 
as was that of the Southern States when 
engaged in the late Rebellion. They donot 
mean to obey the law and do mean to set it 
at naught. The case is not that of individ- 
ual crime, occurring here and there in a 
well-ordered community, and promptly 
punished by the forces therein existing. 
It is a case of organized criminality, which 
the whole Mormon community sustain and 
support. The Mormons, as a people, are 
banded together to maintain the practice of 
polygamy among themselves and to pre- 
vent and defeat the execution of the law of 
the United States against it. They are in 
this respect as strictly rebels as were the 
Southern people during the late war. 

What, then, is the so-called Mormon 
problem that has been hanging fire so long 
aud vexing so many brains? It is simply 
the question whether the Goverument of 
the United Statescan and will, in the terri- 
tories thereof, enforce its own law against 
organized Mormon polygamy. ‘This is the 
whole of the problem. There is no doubt 
that the Government can enforce this law. 
The law rests upon the Constitution, which 
gives to the Government supreme and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the territories of 
the United States. The Government, with 
fifty millions of people behind it, is strong 
enough for the purpose. Nor is there any 
doubt that Congress can framea law which 
will make the legal prohibition of polyg- 
amy effective in Utah. The government 
of that territory is the creature of Congress, 
and Congress can either abolish it alto- 
gether, and substitute therefor a special 
commission, armed with extraordinary 
powers for the time being, or so modify the 
government as to dispossess Mormons of 
their power to control its legislative, judi- 
cial, and administrative affairs. Neither 
of these remedies is in accordance with the 
usual policy of the Government toward 
territories; but it is to be remembered that 
polygamy is too deeply rooted in Utah to 
be uprooted by ordinary remedies. The 
evil will not yield to such remedies. The 
Mormon rebellion against law demands 
stern and heroic treatment. It is organized 
resistance to law, without the form or peril 
of forcible conflict. It is lawlessness 
witnout fighting, and it must be met by a 
remedy strong enough and broad enough to 
overcome and punish this lawlessness. 

The Government must take this repress- 
ive course, and take it so sharply as to 
make repression a fact, or indefinitely tol- 
erale the existence and growth of polyg- 
amy, in defiance of a statute forbidding it. 
There is not the slightest probability that 
the crime will ever die out of itself. Being 
entrenched in the religion of the Mormons 
and, indeed, a part of their religion, it 
cannot be reached by any process of moral 
suasion. The only cure for the evilis legal 
suasion, backed by force that will make it 
effective; and the sooner this remedy is 
applied the better. Delay only makes the 
case worse. Let Congress say that the 
Mormous SHALL obey the law on this sub- 
ject, andtheu frame a law to execute the 
purpose, and it will not be long before the 
Mormon rebellion will come to an end. This 
po Congress bas yet done, and for this rea- 
son the rebellion still lives. 








Last year we had a poem from Mr. Ten- 
pyson, which turned on the devotion of a 
mother to her convict son, who was hung 
in chains. The position was not very well 
conceived. it seemed to arraign the civil 
code before the tribunal of a mother’s 
beart, and left behind something of the 
impression that there was, at least, some 
shade of wrong in these hard measures of 
the law. 

The current number of The Nineteenth 
Century contains a far more powerful 
poem from the Laureate’s pen, which pre- 
sents another of those painful and per- 
plexing situations, of which the literature of 
these times has already more than enough. 
It corresponds in literature to the French 
Art, which searches the morgue for its sub- 
jects and of which ‘ Rispah” is an ex- 
ample. The poem is entitled ‘‘ Despair: A 
Dramatic Monologue,” and starts from this 
prologue: ‘‘A man and his wife, having 
lost faith in a God and hope of a life to 
come, and being utterly miserable in this, 
resolve to end themselves by drowning. 
The woman is drowned; but the man is 
rescued by a minister of the sect he had 
abandoned.” Dragged from the water, he 
recites his story in a fierce, sad way to his 
rescuer, in whom he refuses to recognize 
a friend, and turns off, at last, with the fatal 
resolve to carry out in some second at- 
tempt the purpose that was baulked in the 


first. 

The lines are saturated with a pes- 
simism which charges both man and 
Nature with that terrible emptiness 


which, by some necessity inherent in 
the operation of our minds, presents itself 
to the victims of these delusions asa plenum 
of cruelty and intolerable wrong. The 
poet has in view what he has every reason 
to believe has become a figure most alarm- 
ingly commou in the world, and throws on 
the man and wife, as they go down together 
to find deathin the waves, the best light 
he cau—the light of an unquenched love 
for each other. He surrounds them with 
the pathos of great suffering and dimly 
outlines the hard fate which crushed hope 
and rolled existence on their hearts asa 
great globe of wisery. The woman is Jost 
in the waves they entered together; but the 
man is drawn out, to tell how they lost the 
power to resist. 

The poem touches us with sympathy for 
the unhappy pair, but is in no sense an 
apology for suicide nor a pessimistic con- 
cession that even this man’s life must have 
been a cruel agony, to be escaped only by 
a ‘‘ rapturous energy of self-slaughter,” like 
Othello’s. The man is basely devoted toa 
base fate, and the poet lets us see that what 
has done it is the loss of faith in God and 
the hope of a life tocome. Unlike Henry 
V, he can no longer see ‘‘some soul of 
goodness in things evil,” and nothing re- 
mains ip himself to reward him for living 
or to sustain him in the struggle with pain. 
Even the powerful motives of human love 
fail, aud only throw a kind of rapture into 
the long farewell of the two, as the waves 
roll over them. 

These verses will be read with emotion, 
because they describe a distemper which 
there is much in our times to produce. 
There is that in them which goes deeper 
than a multitude of sermons and permits us 
to see in the delineation of a great poct 
how faith in God and the eternal hope 
come to our aid in the suffering and strug- 
gle of life, and not only bid us live, but 
sustain and reward us in doing so and dis- 
cover to us the ‘‘heart of good in things 
evil.” The poet’s analysis of the collapse 
of faith is an indictment of the philosophy 
so much in vogue and whose end must be 
to represent life as not worth what it costs 
and to leave man uvable to rise superior to 
its evils. 

It may strike our readers, as it does us, 
thut in his analysis of the influences that 
submerged his unfortynate too much im. 
portance ix given to thé Teaction of a fatal- 
istic theology. The fatalistic theology was 
preached in a tough age, when men were 
not oversensitive to the hopeless inferences 
to be drawn from it. When they became 
sensitive to them, it could no longer be 
preached. To make @ clamor about it in 
these times is as much an avachronism as 


ists have overlooked the larger meaning of 
this poem, and convert itinto the proposi 
tion that the preaching of hell can have uo 
other effect than to make men wish to 
drown themselves. ’ 

The despair portrayed in this poem is al 
together of a modern type. It is out of all 
resemblance to that of Milton's Satan, and 
stands in no connection with the agony of 
Macbeth, nor with that awful passion 
which in Othello intimates that even such 
a tragic plunge into eternity may be better 
than to live an Iago. The Shakespearian 
type of true despair is Timon of Athens; 
but in Timon we have traces of a redeem- 
ing hope. In Tennyson’s lines a material- 
istic pessimism has reduced human life in 
very deed, and in the man’s own sense and 
estimate of it, to something below a ‘‘ total 
depravity.” Itis tohim a massa corrup- 
tionis, unrelieved by any possible redemp- 
tion. He cares neither for it nor for the 
memory of it. Heis willing to be buried 
at the cross-roads, with the suicide’s stake 
through his body. There is not a noble 
end before him nora noble thing in him. 
The poet is probably right in depicting this 
as the result of materialistic infidelity, but 
it wears in our view more the appearance 
of bathos than despair. Despair is the pas- 
sion of a soul which bas failed in its hope 
and is pursued into darkness by a lost light, 
from whose awful glare he hastens to es. 
cape. The characteristic feature of Mr. 
Tennyson’s portraiture is that it leaves 
nothing to hope for and nothing to de 


spair of. — 


THE FOOD THAT GUITEAU LIVED 
ON. 


Ir seems that Guiteau, when arrested, 
immediately after the shooting of the Pres- 
ident, had in his possession several editorial 
slips, cut from various newspapers, which 
were taken from him and delivered to Dis- 
trict-Attorney Corkbill. Mr. Scoville, last 
week, desired to make use of these slips in 
presenting his side of the case to the jury; 
and, while the discussion was pending in 
regard to them, Guiteau iasisted upon be- 
ing beard and proceeded to say: 





“T can throw light upon this. At the 
time of my arrest I had forty or fifty editu- 
rial slips showing the politica! situation in 
May and June last. These slips show the 
actiou and one of the forccs that impelled 
me on the President. They ure very im- 
portant, as showing the gist of the whole 
matter. There were forty or fifty slips de- 
nouncing President Garfield. It was living 
on such ideas as these that | was finally im- 
pelled on the President with my inspira- 
tion.” 


Some men are screwed up to the sticking 
point of committing murder by two or three 
glasses of brandy. The brandy heips their 
courage. This was uot the case with Gui 
teau. He, according to his own showing, 
had been feeding on certain newspaper ed- 
itorials denunciatory of the President and 
growing out of and in sympathy with the 
Conkling opposition to the nomination and 
confirmation of Judge Robertson as custom. 
house collector at this port. These edito- 
rials just suited his fancy «und chimed in 
with his feelings, being then himself a dis- 
appointed and angered office-seeker. They 
helped to tarn his ‘‘inspiration” in the 
direction of ‘‘ removing” the President. 

Nobody, of course, believes that the as- 
sassin had any divine inspiration directing 
him to kill the President; and his own dec- 
laration by no means proves that he thought 
himself thus inspired. There is not a thief, 
robber, or murderer in the land that would 
not be crammed full of divine inspirations, 
provided it were understood that this theory 
would cancel legal responsibility for crime. 
‘These editorial slips are not of the slightest 
consequence as the means of defending 
Guiteau aguinst the charge of murder. The 
excitement about the President is no excuse 
for bis act. 

But, while this is the truth in respect to 
the question of Guiteau’s guilt and criminal 
responsibility, it is equally true that the 
circumstances to which he refers undoubt- 
edly enteyed into his thoughts, and helped 
to work his depraved, disappointed, and 
revengeful mind up to the desperate and 
awful purpose of murdering the President. 
If he himself had obtained office, he would 
have had no such purpcse. And if, being 
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upon the denunciations of the President by 
others in alike mood of feeling, it is not 


probable that he would have committed the 
terrible crime. All crimes have their occa- 
siors, their special circumstances, but for 
which they would not have been committed ; 
and here Guiteau throws a very instructive 
side-light, not only upon the workings of 
his own depraved nature, but also upon the 
influences that were operating upon his 
mind. He lets out a psychological fact. 
He was livivg upon a kind of food that 
helped to make him a murderer. He had 
bis pockets stuffed with this kind of food. 
The fact that he had specially noticed these 
editorials, and had even cut them out for 
preservation, shows a sympathy between 
his mind and the passions therein expressed. 
He liked the focd. He relished denuncia- 
tion of the President. Being himself re- 
pelled by the President and Secretary Blaine, 
he had a grievance of his own which made 
his strange and ill-regulated nature wrath- 
ful and prepared him to sympathize with 
the grievances of others. 

We have seen no sufficient evidence to 
show that Guiteau did not, at the time of 
the shooting, fully know what he was do. 
ing, or that he did not know that the act 
was criminal and wrong, and, hence, no evi- 
dence that proves his insanity in the sense 
of legal irresponsibility. And yet we en- 
tirely agree with Mr. Scoville, his counsel, 
in the opinion that the circumsiarces then 
existing, as the natural fruit of the ‘‘ spoils 
system,” led to the commission of this 
crime. Referring to President Garfield 
just after his death, we said: ‘‘ He has fall- 
en as & martyr under the malign influence 
of a bad system working through the braius 
of abad man. The system, through Gui- 
teau, fired that pistol-bullet into the body 
of President Garfield. Thesystem, through 
his passions, undertook to change and did 
change the head of the Government.” 

Yes; the ‘‘spoils system” fed and in- 
flamed tie passions of Guiteau, and he fed 
upon the passions of others, fed and inflamed 
by the same system. The people are right 
in connecting the death of their President 
with this system. ‘They are right iu their 
demand that it shall be abolished. It made 
a Guiteau. It fired the passions of a 
strangely eccentric and bad man. It kin- 
dled an excitement which poured its fury 
and flame into bis bosom, and helped to 
beget therein the purpose of murder. Let 
the criminal be punished, and let the bad 
system be abolished. The public safety 
demands both. 

———— 


THE NATION’S POSTAL SERVICE. 


Tae Postmaster-Geveral’s report, the 
substance of which has been given tothe 
public in advance of its presentation to 


. Congress, shows that the total cost of the 


postal service for the last fiscal year was 
$89,251,736.46, and that the total receipts 
were $36,785,397.97, showing a deficiency 
of $2,466,338.49, to which must be added 
$14,790.86 for “‘ bad debts,” making a total 
deticit of $2,481,129.35 to be supplied out 
of the General Treasury. The deticicncy 
amounts to 6.3 per cent. of the amount ex- 
pended. The estimate of the expenses and 
income for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1883, brings the deficiency down to $920,- 
077.95. The reduction of expense made in 
extravagant ‘‘Star-route” service has al- 
ready saved about $1,700,000, while some 
$543,000 bas been added by way of neces. 
sary postul extension, leaving a net saving 
of more than a million of dollars, 

Postmaster-General James says that the 
deficiency of postal revenue to meet the 
expeuses of the system does not arise from 
the transportation of letters or news 
papers; but from the transportation of 
third avd fourth-class mail-matter, in re- 
spect to which Congress has made the 
postal department ‘‘a common carrier of 
merchandise” at rates that are below cost, 
and from the further fact that too much 
is paid to railroads for their service. He 
thinks that these sources of deficiency 
might and should be remedicd by legisla- 
tion. He acids that, if the suggestions 
made by him shall be carried into effect, 
“the reduction of letter postage from 
three to two cents will be possible within 
three years.” 

We heartily approve of the suggestions 
made by Mr. James, and at the sametime 
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qualify his statement in regard to letter 
postage by saying that the rate ought to 
be placed at one cent for each letter not 
above a certain weight fixed by law. Our 
theory on this subject is that the primary 
and legitimate function of the postal serv- 
ice is to transmit intelligence and diffuse 
knowledge, and not to do the business of a 
common carrier; and that letters, news- 
papers, and ordinary periodicals, now em- 
braced in first and second-class mail-matter, 
are the direct meansof realizing this end. 
The postal charges on such matter should 
be reduced to the lowest practicable rate, 
so that the widest, broadest, and cheapest 
facilities may be afforded for the freest and 
largest intercourse of the people with each 
other. There certainly should not be a 
high rate of postage on letters to help make 
up the loss incurred in carrying merchan- 
dise. Wedo not object to the postal car- 
riage of merchandise within proper limits; 


but we do decidedly object to charging any . 


part of the cost toletter postage. Let the 
merchandise stand on its own merits, and 
make it, at the very least, pny the cost of 
the carriage. To charge avy part of the 
cost to the many who send letters and 
want newspapers is neither politic nor just. 

The one-cent postal-card, of comparative- 
ly modern date, was a very wise conception 
and has proved of immense service to the 
people. The Government furnishes the 
puper, priuts the card, sells it to any pur- 
chascr for one cent, and then carries it any- 
where, at his direction, within the United 
States, and that, too, without loss to itself. 
Is there any reason why it cannot carry an 
ordinary letter, which it does not furnish, 
at us cheap arate? None that we can see. 
It takes no more time or labor and costs no 
more to handle and transport a letter than 


} it does to do the same with a postal-card. 


If the one-cent rate for the postal-card is a 
good idea, then the one-cent rate for a letter 
is just as good an idea. Why not? What 
is the postal-card but ove form of a letter? 
We believe that such a reduction of the 
rate would, by the resulting increase of 
letters, very soon, if not at once, augment 
the postal receipts, without a correspond- 
ing increase of cost. Postal-cards have 
worked in this way, and there is no reason 
why the same should not be true of letters. 
We have had two reductions on letter post- 
age—one in 1845 and the other in 1851—the 
latter bringing the rate down to three cents, 
and nobody now doubts the wisdom of 
these reductions. Let us have another re- 
duction, bringing the rate down to one 
cent; and, after the experiment has been 
tried for five years, no one will doubt its 
wisdom or wish to go back to the three-cent 
rate. 

The whole country should thank tbe 
Postmaster-Genera! for his timely words in 
regard to the application of Civil Service 
reform to appointments in the Post-Office. 
As to all the minor offices, he is in favor of 
‘‘appointments determined solely by pro- 
per qualifications, ascertained by impartial 
tests, open to all applicants upon equal 
terms.” This he believes to be best, as 
“‘the result of prolonged official experi- 
ence.” The party officeseekers and office- 
peddlers, of course, will not like this idea; 
yet the people ought to like it, and demand 
it as the universal practice of the Govern- 


ment. 
re 


PANISLAMISM. 


Ir has been known to the Christian world 
for several years that the present Sultan of 
Turkey is more interested in his religious 
position as Caliph than in his duties as a 
civil ruler. It is also well known that the 
religious constitution of the Ottoman Em- 
pire is the cause of its decay. Under this 
no genuine reform is possible. The Treaty 
of Berlin demanded reform, and the Sultan 
has met this demand by an attempt to organ- 
ize a great Panvislamic League. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes of Oct. 15th 
contains a long and exceedingly interesting 
article on ‘‘The Situation in Turkey,” 
which explains more fully than we have 
seen stated elsewhere the origin and object 
of this League. It is the death-struggle of 
the Caliphate. 

The writer of this article gives to Mithad 
Pacha and the Young Turkey party the 
credit of seeing that the only hope of sav- 
ing the Ottoman Empire lay in the separa- 
tion of the civil from the religious power of 


the Sultan. He thinks that the object of 
this party was to leave the religious power 
in the hands of the Sultan, while the civil 
power was assumed by the Parliment, which 
the Sultan was persuaded to call together. 
But this plan failed, partly on account of the 
folly of Mithad Pacha in rejecting the de- 
mands of the Conference of Constantinople, 
and thus bringing on the Russian War, 
and partly on account of the character of 
the present Sultan. 

While this plan was in course of execution 
by the Young Turkey party, at Constantino- 
ple, quite another scheme was secretly de- 
vised by the Arabs, to attain a similar end 
by opposite means. They proposed to form 
au Aral league, to throw off all allegiance 
to the Sultan, and proclaim a new Caliph 
at Mecca. They have always regarded the 
Turks as barbarians and looked upon the 
Sultan as a usurper of the title of Caliph. 
So long as be was strong, they submitted to 
his usurpation, but of latethey have felt that 
they had nothing to gain by continuing to 
submit to it. 

It is a curious fact that, after the war, 
when Mithad Pacha was Vali of Syria, he 
entered into this Arab league against the 
Sultan, and was supported in this intrigue 
by Lord Beaconsfield. 

The Sultan was naturally alarmed. 
Europe demanded impossible reforms. A 
party at Constantinople sought to take 
away his temporal power, and the Arabs 
proposed to declare their independence and 
set up a new Caliph. In this dilemma, he 
adopted a policy which was probably 
dictated in part by his religious feelings 
and in part by native cunning. He deter- 
mined to place himself at the head of a 
league which sbould embrace not only the 
Arabs, but the whole Mohammedan world. 
The leader of the Arab league was assassin- 
ated; Mithad Pacha was removed from 
Syria; every effort was made to rouse the 
religious spirit of the Turks; and mission- 
aries were sent to India, Central Asia, and 
Africa, to stir up a great Mohammedan re- 
vival. All this was well understood in 
Turkey, for the Turkish newspapers made 
no secret of it; but it was not until the 
commencement of the Tunisian difficulty 
that it attracted much attention in Europe. 

The French expedition to Tunis was sim- 
ply the culmination of the rival intrigues 
of France and Italy in that province, and, as 
a temporal sovereign, the Sultan had no 
practical interest in the result; but as the 
Caliph, as the head of the Punislamic 
League, he was bound to defend this 
Mohammedan country against the Christian 
invaders. He has done this to the best of 
his ability. He has sacrificed the friend- 
ship of France, has roused the Arab tribes 
and furnished them with arms, has sent ao 
army and a fleet to Tripoli, aud for atime 
he seems to have contemplated an attempt 
to aid the Bey of Tunis directly. 

But, in spite of all this activity, he does 
not seem to have gained the confidence of 
the Arabs or of the Mohammedans of India, 
and meanwhile his own empireis suffering 
more than ever. The money aod the men 
are drawn from Asia Minor. This is his 
last refuge. The poor Anatolian Turk is 
as true and loyal as ever, but all his inter- 
ests are neglected. His sons go uway as 
conscripts and never return. His taxes are 
always increasing and his industry is less 
and Jess productive. His fields are wncul- 
tivated, for lack of laborers, and modern in- 
ventions have destroyed the value of the 
crops upon which he used to depend. 

As the writer of this article says, itis in. 
evitable that the projects of Abdul Hamid 
should fail. It is perfectly certain that the 
Mobammedan world will not rally around a 
weak and distrusted Turkish Caliph. These 
very leagues which he is now encouraging 
willin the end turn against bim, as the Alban- 
ian League basdone. He is simply hastening 
the inevitable downfall of his own empire. 
He is true to the traditions of his dynasty 
and true to his religious convictions; but, if 
he pursues them to the end, he cannot es- 
cape destruction. 

The Turks of Constantinople do not gen- 
erally sympathize with the religious enthu- 
siasm of Abdul Hamid. They have no 
thought of sacrificing themselves for the 
good of Pavislamism, and as soon as they 
see the hopelessness of his scheme they will 
find a way to replace him by a Sultan who 





will, perhaps, be ready to give up the Cu 


liphate to save his throne and preserve the 
remnants of his empire. The European 
Powers would welcome such a sovereign at 
Constantinople and aid him to reform the 
government and develop the resources of 
the country; but still the inevitable result 
would come in the end. The Christians 
would rule the empire. The Sultan would 
be forced by circumstances to depend upon 
them, as the most progressive and active of 
his subjects, and they would soon secure 
the highest offices of state. 


Editorial Notes. 


NINE years seems a long time to wait; but 
that will look shorter if the Japanese people 
look back and remember that they have al- 
ready waited through twenty-five hundred 
years of the present imperialdynasty, without 
securing a constitutional form of government. 
The emperor, recognizing the agitation now 
going on among his people, issued, on the 
2th of October, a proclamation declaring 
that nine years bence he will call an elected 
parliament and give his people a constitution, 
“in order,’”? he says, “that our success- 
ors on the throne may be provided with 
a rule for their guidance.”’ Already 
there bas been some progress away from 
absolute despotism, and His Majesty refers, 
with some satisfaction, to the fact that six 
years ago he established an advisory body 
of counselors, aud three years ago authorized 
the formation of local communal assemblies, 
There will, doubtless, be nota little dissatis- 
faction among a great many radical Japanese 
reformers that the time has been put off for 
nine years; but, as the Emperor reminds his 
people, it takes considerable time to make ar- 
raugements wisely for so serious a revolution. 
“The people,” he says, ‘‘tend to advance too 
rapidly, and without that thought and consid- 
eration which alone can make progress endur- 
ing’’; and he, therefore, warns them against 
sudden and violent changes, which would en- 
danger the peace’of the realm. It seems prob- 
able that he is right, and that the progress 
making, politically and socially, io Japan is 
quite as rapid as is safe. 





Ir is diverting to see how solemnly some 
wise men interpret Providence. The Rev. C. 
W. Hamilton, of Salem, New Brunswick, in a 
late address there, said that, while a moderate 
amount of sympathy with our neighbors at the 
death of their late President was only proper 
and courteous, he did not believe in overdoing 
the business to such an extent as had been 
done. He believed, whilst he execrated and 
condemned the act of the assassin, that the 
result of his deed was a national punishment, 
visited upon the United States through its 
chosen bead—himself innocent. The crime 
for which this was the atonement had been 
committed by the nation, through their chosen 
representatives at Washington, when, but a 
few years since, upon the visit of the notori- 
ous Irish agitator, Parnell, to this continent, 
they bad publicly countenanced bim and his 
measures, by not only inviting him toa seat on 
the platform of their congressional chambers, 
but had passed majority votes of sympathy 
with the “‘down-trodden [rish.”” Now, since 
nations as such could not be punished here- 
after, a just retributiomhad in this case over- 
taken us. Mr. Hamilton’s intimacy with 
God’s reasons is, we fear, as ‘‘ moderate” as 
the sympathy he expresses. It bad not oc- 
curred to us that it would be a proper thing 
in God to kill our President to punish the 
House of Representatives for inviting Mr. Par- 
nell to the platform of its Hall and expressing 
sympathy with a suffering people. 

THERE is plain speaking in Dr. I. M. At- 
wood’s explanation in The Christian Leader 
why Universalists cannot work sympathet- 
ically with Unitarians. They see very plainly 
that their proper alliance is with the Evangel- 
ica], rather than with the *‘Liberal’’ religion- 
ists. Dr. Atwood says: 

“On looking over the report of any Unita- 
rian convocation in the West, it becomes very 
apparent why the union of Untversalists with 
Unitarians, often represented as so needful in 
that section, is impracticable. Universalists 
believe in the Gospel, in the Church, in organ- 
ization, and think the way to serve the world 
in their capacity as representatives of religion 
is to teach the truth they have been entrusted 
with and build up the institution they are re- 
sponsible for. Unitarians in the West, at 
least, appear to believe in criticism, the * inter- 
gration of individualism,’ great latitude of 
discussion, and in the saving merits of unlim- 
ited talk. They are a miscellaneous multitude 
of free-thinking, free-speaking folk, interest- 
ing enough to listen to, but not people you 
would select for co-partners in any serious 
religious work.’’ 





Tus Dvening Post, of this city, referring to 
the letter of Mr. Beatty on Mormon polygamy, 
says: 





‘* The reason the Government finds {t so hard 
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to deal with polygamy is that polygamy {is part 
of the marriage question, in which the Federal 
Government has no real locus standi whatever. 
There is, if we may use the expression, no 
Federal sexual morality at all. There ought 
to have been, doubtless, a provision in the 
Constitution giving it jurisdiction of marriage ; 

but there is not.” 

We confess ourselves not a little surprised ay 
such language in a paper usually so accurate 
as the Avening Post. It is quite true that the 
Constitution gives the General Governinent no 
power over the “marriage question” in the 
several states, but leaves the question to be 
there regulated bystate laws. This, however, 
is nut true in the District of Columbia, where 
Congress has the power of “ exclusive legisla 

tion in all cases whatsoever,”’ including “‘ the 
marriage question”; and itis not true in the 
territories of the United States, in respect to 
which Congress has power to ‘‘ make all need- 
ful rules and regulations,” including “the 
marriage question’? and every other question 
that is the proper subject of legislative control. 
Chief-Justice Marshall, referring in ‘* The 
American Insurance Company v. Canter,” 1 
Pet., 511, to the territories of the United 
States, said: ‘*In legislating for them, Con 
gress exercises the combined powers of the 
General and ofa state government.” Such 
powers are certainly broad enough to cover 


‘the marriage question” in these territories, 
und to give the General Government a “locus 
standi’’ on this subject. The diificulty as to 


Mormon polygamy in Utah is not at all where 
the /bt places it. There is no want of power 
jo Congress to deal with the subject to any ex- 
tent. The real difficulty lies in an omission to 
exercise the power. Congress has passed a 
law prohibiting polygamy in the territories 
of the United States, declared to be conatitu- 


tional by the Supreme Court. The Mormons, 
however, have treated the law with absolute 
contempt, and Congress has quietly looked on, 
without any effort to give efficiency to this 
law. The simple fact is that further legisla 
tion is needed to make this law effective, and 


Congress, having full power, bas failed to sup 
ply it. When Congress shall perform ite duty 
on this subject, the /bst will find and Mormon 
polygamy will find that the General Govern 
ment has a “ locus stundi” Dn “the marriage 
question’ in Utah. 


Tus is the way that The Jrish World, of this 
city, organ of the Home Leaguers, talks : 

** There is hardly a foot of land on the earth 
of which it cannot be truthfully said that 
somebody once robbed it by force from its 
rightful possessors. The present owners, then, 
are the successors of robbers and theirtenants 
owe them no rent. The logical outcome of 
this species of ‘No Kent’ justitication is 
necessarily the abolition of reut all over the 
world. Well, that is just the principle that 
The Irish World 1s contending for. Let it 
come! We repeat it, sirs, let it come! 

‘*The land of acountry, the air of a coun- 
try, the water of a country belong to No Man 
They were not made by any man. They be- 
long to all the Human Race. 

**We must emphatica ly deny to any man 

the right to levy rent for the free gifts of 
Nature.’ 
That is the principle, fs it, of the new *‘ Noe 
Rent” agitation? Air and water ‘‘ belong to 
all the buman race,”’ because they are the gifts 
of Nature, and so must land. Wedo not know 
about that. We bavein mind a certain pond 
of water, avd we give notice that anybody 
who trespasses on that pond to get water, 
or fish, or lilies, without leave, does it at bis 
peril. We know acertain well, and a certain 
cistern, and a certain system of pipes ani 
faucets, with water ip them, all boarded and 
partitioned off for personal and private use, 
aud nobody shall be allowed to touch that 
water without permission. We have a certain 
chamber, containing sufficient cubic inches of 
air to supply the editor during the night, and 
that air he has sequestrated from the public 
stock for his private purposes, and anybody 
else who tries to use it stands in danger of 
being shot. “ Free gifts of Nature ”’ indeed ! 
It is out of the free gifts of Nature that prop- 
erty in large part is made, and tothat property 
the proprietors have a right, and they will tight 
for it. ‘The only reply to this is that all 
property is robbery ; but to those who make 
this reply we respond with the prison. 


JupeGE Cox, before whom Guitean fs being 
tried on the charge of murder, evidently de- 
signs to guard the prisoner's rights to the 
fullest extent, and give him every possible op- 
portunity to make the best defense in his 
power. The pubiic will find no fault with him 
for taking this course. Though Guiteau is 
the murderer of the President, and as richly 
deserves hanging as any man ever did, he 
ought to havea fair trial. Judge Cox, how- 
ever, is in great danger of bringing his own 
court into serious disgrace by the leniency and 
toleration which he extends to disorderly con- 
duct. Guiteau is manifestly seeking to make 
himself a bero before the courtandjury. He 
enjoys the spectacle of bis own prominence. 
It gratifiea big insufferable vanity. When 
afforded the opportunity to address the court 
grad fury, at the opening of the defense, he hed 











ittle or nothing to say. He proposes to foter- 


ject his remarks, comments, corrections, and 
denials as the case proceeds. When Mr 
Scoville was last week opening the case for the 
defense, he practiced upon this theory ; andthe 
ears of the jury were saluted with the uproa 
of loud and boisterous laughter, and there is 
no record that Judge Cox rebuked it. Let us, 
then, say to Judge Cox, iu all soberness, that he 
is sitting as judge in a very solemn and grave 
trial, with the eyes of the civilized world look- 
ing upon him and upon the trial, and that the 
American people sternly demand that it should 
be free from all farcical exhibitions. He has it 
in his power to preserve perfect order, even 
if it be necessary to puta gag into Guiteau’s 
mouth; and this he should do, at all hazards. 
Justice is not farcica) and tolerates no farces. 
It iscalm, sober, dignified, sedate, and terribly 
earnest, 


WE are only beginners in the science of post- 
office service of the people. We are disciples 
afar off of the English, and that becanse we 
lave a large area ‘of expensive postal service 
an‘ we are afraid of a deficit. The English 
post-office department, on the other hand, is 
compact and supplies a considerable revenue. 
Notice how much we are behind Great Britain 
in the cheapness and extent of service. Our 
Government charges a half wore to carry a 
letter than does the British, A new and 
cheaper form of money-order, called postal 
order, was provided last year. They are now 
issued at the rate of over four million a year, 
nearly half a million of which are for an 
amount as small as one shilling. The British 
post-ofiice now is @ savings bank, in which 
one can elther invest small amounts in gov- 
ernment stocks or still smaller deposite In 
postage-stamps. In the last eleven months 
over $4,000,000 was invested in the Postal 
Savings Bank, and an increase of 436,000 de- 
positors followed the provision allowing the 
deposit of penny stamps. Children of poor 
homes are frequent depositors. The British 
post-office offers facilities for Hfe tnsurance 
and the purchase of ainuities. Every one 
knows that the British tclegraphs are wholly 
run by the post-offi-: and at a very cheap 


rate. Itis now pri» sed to establish a parcel 
post, or sort of « :press department, which 
shall carry par is of moderate size and 
which shall c....eet with corresponding de- 


partments of ! 
Of course, 
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» post-office on the Continent. 
» shall have to laga long while 
: we hope that one reform, that of 
age, may not be long delayed, and 
‘graph postal service may follow not 
yg after. 





15 law presumes every one to be innocent 
until he is proved guilty. Innocence as to 
t.e commission of crime against law is the 
truth in respect to the great mass of the peo- 
ple, and actual criminality is the truth only in 
respect to the few. Innocence ts the rule, and 
criminality the exception. Hence, when crime 
is charged agaiuet a particular person, the law 
presumes him to be innocent until by proper 
evidence the reverse is proved. His denia) of 
guilt, in the absence of sufficient evidence vo 
prove it, is enough without any proof on his 
part. So, also, the law presumes every one to 
be sane in the sense and to the extent necessa- 
ry to make him responaible for his actions. 
Sanity, in this sense and to this extent, is the 
condition of the great mass of the people. Ir- 
responsible idiots and lunatics are the excep- 
tions in human society. Hence arises the rule 
of law that, if one, being charged with crime, 
pleads insanity asthe ground of defense, and 
ov this basis asks to be exempted from pun- 
ishment, in effect saying that be was vot a re- 
sponsible being at the time of committing the 
offense charged against bim, he must himself 
prove the truth of his own plea. The pre- 
sumption of law is against the plea; and this 
presumption, unless reversed by satisfactory 
evidence establishing the fact of insanity, is 
suflicient for conviction and punishment, pro- 
vided the commission of the crime be proved. 
lt is true that sanity is an indispensable condi 
tion of criminality, and just as true that the 
law always presumes the presence of this con- 
dition until the opposite is shown. The ac- 
cused party must show the opposite, anil, if he 
fails to do so, the plea of insanity amounts to 
nothing. Mr. Scoville’s proposition that the 
prosecution must affirmatively prove the san- 
ity of Guiteau, in order to secure his convic- 
tion, is not only contrary to law, but also the 
sheerest kind of nonsense. 

Tue venerable Thurlow Weed is reported as 
having said that, if Commodore Vanderbilt, 
George Law, and Dean Richmond had been 
compelled “to undergo a competitive exam 
ination in these days of civil service reform as 
candidates for positions in the custom-house 
or post-office, they could not get places as 
nigbt watcbmen in the collector’s office or 
letter-carriers in the postal service.”” Suppose 
it to be true that these mer could not, in the 
outset of life or at any subsequent period, 








stand competitive examination {oy the eley- 


INDEPENDENT. 


cal duties of the custom-h ouse or post-office; 
and what then? Does it follow that such ex- 
aminations, as tests of qualification for these 
duties, are inexpedient because these eminent 
financiers in the business of making money 
could not stand such teste? Notatall. It 
would simply follow that, however great and 
successful they might be aé speculators, they 
were not Squalified for this particular service. 
Their competency to build railroads or conduct 
great enterprises and roll up enormous piles 
of wealth would not necessarily make them 
good bank-clerks or good book-keepers, or fit 
them for custom-house duties, any more than 
it would fit them to be doctors and lawyers. 
What the Government wants in the public serv- 
ice is fitness for the duties of that service ; 
and, if there is any better preliminary test of 
this fitness than a thorough competitive exam- 
ination of applicants, then let us bave it. But, 
if there is no better test, then let us use this 
test, and not sneer at it because Mr. Vander- 
bilt could not stand it. His incapacity in this 
respect is no discredit to the test ‘in these 
days of civil service reform.” 


MICHIGAN and Georgia are about equal in 
their population and exactly equal in the num- 
ber of their representatives in Congress, hay- 
lug precisely the same number of congressional 
districts. The votes cast for representatives 
in Congress in each of the congressional dis- 
tricts of Michigan in 1880 were as follows: 
31,978 ; 37,406; 40,199 ; 35,737 ; 43,783 ; 47,560; 
82,742; 43,914; and 39,200; making an average 
for each district of 39,169 votes ou an appor- 
tionment of 131,400 total population to each 
district. The votes for representatives in the 
saine year in each district of Georgia were as 
follows: 19,777; 17,913; 10,367; 17,222; 19,- 
079; 8,373; 22,209; 11,357; and 21,242; mak, 
ing an average for each district of only 16,425, 
which is considerably less than one-half of the 
average in Michigan. Here, then, are two 
states having about the same number of inhab- 
itants, having correspondingly about an equal 
nurober of voters, with the same oumber of 
congressional districts, and possessing the 
same voting power in the House of Represent- 
atives, and yet the persons who actually vote 
in one of thet are less than one-half of the 
number that vote in the other. It so happens 
that in Georgia, as in other Southern states, 
thera is a large colored population counted in 
the basis of representation ; and as in Geor- 
gia, so in all the other Southern states since 
they passed under the control of the Demo- 
cratic party, the number of votes actually cast 
for congressmen is vastly less than those cast 
at the North and West ip an equal number of 
congressioval districts. ‘This difference be- 
tween the two sections of the country is so 
marked and so general as to imply a common 
cause. That cause lies in ‘a full vote, a free 
ballot, and « faircount’’ at the North, and ina 
large suppression of Negro votes at the South. 
It can lie nowhere else. The latter fact is a 
tremendous wrong, which it concerns the whole 
people to right. 


One of the things which Congress ought to 
do, without any delay, is to provide some 
method of relieving the Supreme Court of 
the United States from being overburdened 
with judicial business. It now has on its calen- 
der more causes than it can dispose of in the 
next three years, and, unless some method of 
relief is provided, it will at the end of this - 
period have a stilllarger number. The simple 
truth is that the causes which by appeal or 
writ of error annually go to this court are in 
excess of its working capacity and bave been 
so for years past. Thisinvolvesa delay of jua- 
tice, which is practically injustice and in many 
cases ruvious to one or the other of the par- 
ties. The remedy is with Congress. Senator 
David Davis, in 1877, introduced a bill into the 
Senate proposing to establish a Court of Ap- 
peals in each of the nine judicial circuits o¢ 
the United States, and providing that this 
Court, consisting of a Supreme Court justice, 
the circult judge, and an additional circuit 
judge, created by the act, should finally dis- 
pose of a great many of the causes that now 
go to the Supreme Court. This bill in ite 
various sections is carefully drawn, and, were 
it to become a law, it would, undoubtedly, 
greatly abridge the number of cases to be de- 
termined by the highest tribunal of the lang. 
We do not say that the bill of Senator Davis is 
the best possible mode of attaining the end. 
It is one mode and, as we think, the best that 
bas been proposed. Ifthe lawyers in Congress 
can invent a better remedy for the evil, then 
let them do so; but, if they cannot, then why 
not pass this bill? Please to do something that 
will bave the effect desired. The matter has 
already been delayed far too long. 


TuE Oswego Times tells the story of a young 
man who recently walked into the shoe store 
of a Mr. Dessum, and, calling the proprietor 
aside, informed him that fourteen years ago he 
stole a pair of boots from him. He said that 
he had tried to forget the theft, but could not. 
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bis rememberance of the act as constantly 
made bim miserable. He bad often thought 
of coming to Mr. Dessum, to confess the act 
and pay for the boots ; but, somehow, he could 
not pluck up the courage to do it. He had, 
at length, resolved to obey and relieve his con. 
science. The young man, who was twenty- 
eight years of age, and, consequently, fourteen 
years when he stole the boots, and who was a 
perfect stranger to Mr. Dessum, having paid 
for the boots the price that the owner named, 
walked out with a relieved conscience. We 
have known of a case of secret theft that at 
times baunted the thief for forty years, who 
found no permanent relief until he made full 
reparation for the wrong. Men may laugh and 
sneer at the doctrine of conscience, and try to 
explain it away or drown its voice ; and yet thé 
matter of fact is that conscience is a faculty and 
a power in every human soul. When it accuses 
one of having done wrong, he must, so far as 
it is bis power, make reparation for that 
wrong or suffer under the lashes of his con- 
science. Others may not know it; but this 
will not change the law of the inner faculty 
that is working within him. The best thing is, 
not to do wrong; but, whenone has done 
80, then the next best thing is to set it right. 


..Col. T. W. Higginson, in The Woman's 
Journal, gives the most interesting theory, the 
only one satisfactory to a radical, of Mr. 
Fiothiogham’s change of attitude cn religious 
questions. Tbe substance of it is that birth 
and early training and temperament have an 
almost tyrannous power over a man in bis 
advancing years. Mr. Frothingham, so Mr. 
Higginson says, was, like bis father, a born 
conservative. It was only afters he entered 
the pulpit that his radical career began. Now, 
at the age of fifty-eight, hereditary habite 
assert themselves, and he feels a longing after 
his childhood’s easy faith. The theory is an 
easy one and conveniently denies all weight 
of reason in what troubles Mr. Frothingham’s 
mind. Possibly we shall now see that old 
scion of a conservative stock, Wendell Phil- 
_lips, sprouting out, as his winter comes on, in 
a blossom of silver gray whiggery. Who 
knows’ 


..Friends of honesty and deceney should 
not be deceived by the cries of some who are 
loudly declaming in the asserted interest of 
lower taxes. We admit and insist, much as 
we love to see the national debt rapidly re- 
duced, that it is safe now to reduce the tax- 
ation. It might be reduced much more, but 
for the demagogic action of Congress in the 
matter cf back pensions. But the reduction 
should not come in the tax on whisky. 
‘*Cheap whisky ” is no good battle-cry. Make 
the tax on whisky, we say, 4s large (even upto 
the discouragement of production) as possible, 
and then collect it. It will be no damage to 
anybody. Do not let the cry for the abolition 
of internal revenue mislead one to help the 
movement for cheap whisky. Possibly a cry 
for free ships might be as popular and as ben- 
eficial as one for cheap whisky. 


..In the name of all that is pureand lovely 
and of good report, we rejoice that the Baptists 
of California have left Dr. I. 8. Kalloch out all 
alone in the cold. Last April a new associa- 
tion was started to break away from the old 
one, in which he was chief and the chief 
offense, very much as among the Congrega- 
tionalists of this vicinity the Manhattan Asso- 
ciation came out from the New York and 
Brooklyn Association, a few years ago. The 
new association, called the Central Baptist of 
California, very speedily absorbed all that 
was left in the old one, until], at the meeting of 
the latter called in Dr. Kalloch’s cburch, lately, 
not one delegate came—not even 8 Bible-azent 
or district secretary—to accept the hospitality 
of the people. They huve learned that black 
is not of a neutral tint. 


.-Great credit should be given to Mr. 
Frothingham for preserving that openness of 
mind which sllows him to reconsider the 
grounds of his long rejection of historical 
Christianity ; yet it is really an impeachment 
of the candor of other people that we should 
feel surpriged at that of Mr. Frotbingbam. 
It occurs tq us that, if it isa virtue in bim that 
he is willing and dares to review without 
prejudice the grounds of his unfaith, it is 
equally to the credit of any believer that he 
gives fair, honest, and perfectly candid atten. 
tion to the arguments that are raised against 
bis faith. Whether believers or unbelievers, 
we are all, {f honest, at one in this, that we 
seek first the truth, and not that our opinions 
may be sustained. 

....It would be very suggestive and beau- 
tiful, no doubt, if Dr. Hahn, the Germen 
microscopist, were to discover foseil remains 
in the mysterious meteoric sioves that fall to 
us from other worlds; but the reports to tha 
effect gre not reliable. Whbat Dr. Hahn has 
seen is guly certain arrangements of particles, 
due ugt to life, but to ctystallographies; 
causes. Tank 8 ie peal becozeese 
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Thomson suggested, is conceivable, though 
hardly possible, considering that the surface 
of every meteor is raised to a white heat by 
the friction of its passage through the air. 
For the present, all we can assert is a chemical, 
but not yet « vital identity between this and 
other worlds, 


.---As an illustystion of the fellowship of 
ehurches, we mention the generous aid given 
by eeveral Congregational churches in New 
York and Brooklyn t® restore to the Puritan 
Church of the latter city the beautiful edifice 
which it bad lost. A Sunday or two ago Dr. 
H. M. Scudder asked bis people to raise fif- 
teen hundred dollars for the purpose, and 
when, after a number of subscriptions had 
been announced, the plates were passed 
around, it was found that five hundred dol- 
lars more had been raised than was asked for. 
The Broadway Tabernacle, in New York, and 
the Church of the Pilgrims and the Clinton 
Avenue Church, of Brooklyn, each give a 
much larger sum to the same cause. 

..-. Thus says The American Wesleyan: 


“It is affirmed, on what seems good author- 
ity, that the War Department of our Govern- 
ment is in the hands and under the control of 
Popery. Mrs. General Sherman is said to be 
the real center of authority in the War De- 
partment, and that she really controls the ap- 

ointments to such an extent that Secretary 
ws confesses that he cannot give a thou- 
sand-dollar appointment; that he is but a 
figure-head and Secretary but to sign his 
name. Mrs. Sherman, as the vicegerent of the 
Pope in America, controls that whole matter, 
securing the appointment and promotion of 
Catholics to places of responsibility and 
power.”’ 


Bah! bah! to you. 


----The Interior finds great difficulty in 
keeping the members of its Editorial Sweet- 
pess and Light Society in o:der. Its yreat 
trouble is with The Observer, whose editor it 
had nominated for president of ite Society, 
and who, it declares, keeps forgetting his 
duty ‘‘aud slashes eround like an enraged 
pirate.’’ We had noticed the fact. Indeed, 
we had supposed the Society was started so as 
to keep The Observer in order, and that its 
editor was made president, much as the bad 
boy of an evening school is set to the respon- 
sibility of trimming the candles, just to keep 
him out of mischief. 


....The legal phrase “indecent behavior”? 
has a wide signification in England. The 
other day one Richard Kirby was brought 
before a magistrate charged with “ indecent 
behavior in the churehyard of St. Luke’s, 
Chorlton, to the vexation of the Rev. Joseph 
Cater, the rector.’? His offense consisted in 
taking a part of the wafer, which he had re- 
ceived at the communion, with him into the 
churebyard, and asking a young woman 
whether she called that bread, such ae the 
Church of England requires shall be used in 
the service. The magistrate fined him twenty 
billings, 


--. This is the way that the Bible is dis- 
membered and tortured by verse commenta- 
tors. A contemporary says: 

“The Psalmist says, as we have ft in the 
Prayer-book version, ‘great was the company 
of the preachers,’ avd our Lord says ‘the Ja- 
borers ure few.’ At first thought there would 
e. em to be a discrepancy between the two 
texis ; but it may be noted that the two terms, 
preachers and laborers, are not necessarily 
synonymes.”” 

Of course, the “ preachers’ of the quotation 
frow the Pss]mist have nothing in common to 
do with the ** laborers.” 


--.-In an article in The Advance Dr. Alex- 
ander M’Kenzie well says: 

‘It is inconceivable that all who pray sbould 
bave the very things which they pame. ‘I'his 
would, in effect, make the Almighty our serv- 
ant, andmen would be omnipotent. Their 
plans would clask, their desires break over 
upon one another, and chaos would come 
again. In thie disorder we should make kings 
to ourselves, and soon should pray God to 
be God, and let us be men again, guided and 
enriched after his own wisdom and goodness.” 

--. Too often do we see such an expression 
asthis by a writer in The Christian Mirror, 
whosays of certaiv opiniuns on inspiration: 
“Considering these views incorrect and of 
dangerous tendency, I ask leave to comment 
briefly upon them.’’ If they are “incorrect,” 
of course, they are of dangerous tendency ; 
while if they are correct, they are, of course, 
not of dangerous tendency. The only ques- 
tion to be considered is their truth and the 
tendency will take care of itself. 

-.-eThe Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald (Dem.), 
referring to the Democratic party at the 
South, says: ‘“* The Democratic party can 
work wonders by securing tothe bumblest and 
most ignorant full protection in all legal righis 
and privileges, and by putting down the vio- 
lent and fraudulent in ite own ranks.” Let 
Southern Democrats undertake and accom- 
plish this mission, and they will at once re- 
move one of the most formidable objections to 
their ascendency. ‘ 

--.-Bt. Louis suffers @ serious loss in the 
withdraws! from his pastorate, at the end of 
the yest, of Dr. T. M. Post, Dr. Post has 
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been pastor of the First Congregational” 
Church for thirty years, and hes been an 
admirable representative of the Christian, 
echolarly, and anti-slavery traditions of Con- 
gregationalism in Missouri. His eloquence 
and his earnestness have made him the pos- 
session not of St. Louis alone, but of the 
country. 


-»--It has been repeatedly denied that Gui- 
teau, immediately after shooting President 
Garfield, shouted: “I ama Stalwart, and 
Arthur is President now.’? Two witnesses 
(Scott, the special officer at the depot, and 
Kearney, a policeman) testify that they beard 
him use the words. The words do not imply 
that the so-called “Stalwarts’’ had anything to 
do with the murder; but they do show what 
was in the mind of the murderer. 


'....It was reported in some of the papers 
that Guiteau’s counsel intended to let him 
play his pranks before the court, in order to 
give the jury and the country an opportunity 
to see his insanity. If this be so, we advise 
his counsel to change their program. Gui- 
teau has already overdone the business, and 
has produced an impression anything but fa- 
vorable to the idea of his insanity, unless it be 
the insanity of total depravity. 


.-.-We earnestly hope that the proposed 
increase of pension to the widow of Abraham 
Lincoln will be granted. Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, 
of this city, who has had ber under his care 
lately, says that her pension of $3,000 is 
wholly inadequate to support her in comfort 
and give her the medical attendance and care 
of nurse and body servant which she con- 
stantly needs. Her pension ought to be, at 
least. five thousand dollars. 


-...The twenty-ninth annual report of the 
Children’s Aid Society of this city, like the 
reports of previous years, shows what an im- 
mense work for good has been accomplished 
by this Society. We do not know of abenevo- 
lent organization in the whole country that te 
more wisely managed, or that, fo proportion 
to the expenditure, is more useful, or‘hat 
more thoroughly deserves the patronage and 
support of the people. 


-eee There fs not much difference between 
the two headings which Tie Christian Advocate 
and ourselves had for editorials last week. 
We bad one on “Assassinating Assassins,’ 
and our neighbor had one on * Assassinating 
the Assassin.’’ Ip ours we did not say any- 
thing better than this: ‘‘To attempt to kill 
h'm in prison or on bis way from court to 
cellis outrageous and shames us before the 
world.”’ 


«.-.We find the following paragraph run- 
ning the rounds of the Episcopal press and 
credited to THE INDEPENDENT: 


‘* Bishop Coxe thinks the General Thevlog- 
ica] Seminary should sell its valuable property 
and remove to other quarters. Let it do this, 
ond at the same time dispose of its bad theol- 
ogy, and it will soon regain the public confi- 
dence. It makes no difference where it goes 
to, if it takes some of its teaching with it.”” 


THE INDEPENDENT has never uttered this rude 
language. 

-++-The Bible Society managers do not help 
their cause when they put forward such a 
defense as that entit!ed “‘Sanballat end 
Gashbmu,’’ in The Bible Society Record. A sim- 
ple, plain, unpretensious defeuse, which 
should tell the factsand cast no insults and 
charge no bad purposes, would bave been ef- 
fective. Asitis, to charge that every critic is 
a Gasbmu and a Sauballat is neither witty nor 
pretty. 

...-Tbhe “ Bil)” Jones who attempted to as 
sassinate Guiteau bas been indicted by the 
grand jury of Washington. It is said that the 
feeling against Guiteau is so strong in Wash- 
ington that no jury there empaneled will con- 
vict Jones. The people bave subscribed sever- 
al hundred dollars to pay the expenses of his 
defense. It seems that ‘‘ Bill’’ Jones is to be 
another hero. Guiteau is not enough. 


.-.-One of the first things Congress ought 
to do is to provide for a Congressional Library 
building. The present quarters are shame- 
fully overcrowded and the books are in great 
danger of destruction. The Library is a mag- 
nificent one, but the books are almost inac- 
cessible and the inestimable newspaper files. 
Let a spot be immediately secured near the 
Capitol, and not op a public park. 

eseelt ig said that President Arthur bas 
about come to the conclusion that the best 
way for him is “to set up for himself.” If 
this means that he will administer the Govern- 
ment according to his best judgment, the 
conclusion is wise; but if it means that he 
proposes to plan for bis own election in 1884, 
we advise him abandon the idea altogether, as 
the surest way of gaining the end. 

eee The last census shows the population of 
this city to be 1,206,577. The average number 
of persons to each dwelling is 16.87 and the 
average number to each family is 4.96. Add- 
ing Brooklyn, Jersey City, toboken, and 
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! eoinmercial center a population of 2,000,000, or 
one twenty-fifth of the whole population of 
the United States. 


....Rev. Mr. Burton, one of Guiteau’s wit- 
nesses, expressed the opinion that he was “ not 
80 insane as not bea responsible person.” He 
thought him “‘ not so much deranged as very 
badly arranged.”’ This is just the difficulty 
with all criminale, from the pirate down to the 
man who commits petty misdemeanors. S8o- 
ciety must punish them in order to protect 
itself, 

..»-Oneof the papers reports Guiteau as say- 
ing that, if Scoville would cnly let him alone, 
he would satisfy the jury that he was insane 
when he shot the President. This wretched 
being is certainly sane now, whether be is 
seeking to play the game of a sham insanity or 
letting out the tempers of his mind. A really 
neane man is not likely to affirm his own in- 
sanity. 

-..-Guiteau insists that he shall not be 
spoken of asa fool; and yet he says: ‘‘ There 
are a good many people who will swear that I 
am insane.’’ Insane people are generally not 
aware of the fact themselves and they seldom 
like to be thougbt insane. Guiteau is an ex- 
ception. He wasinspired by God to kill the 
President, and the inspiration was insanity. 


..--The investigations which have been 
made into the affairs of the tax receiver's 
office of Philadelphia disclose the fact that a 
set of official rascajs havefor years been plun- 
dcring the city. e discovery of the fact is 
due to the election, last Spring, of an honest 
receiver of taxes on a non-partisan ticket. 


...-Ths Christian Regis/er says that Mr. 
Frothingham’s letter to The Evening Fost will 
relieve Dr. Dix and Dr. Taylor from any sus- 
picion which might attach to their reported 
friendship for him. We do not believe any of 
them would be ashamed of such persona) 
friendship. 

....No man who commits the crime of mur- 
der can have an adequate motive for the deed ; 
and if, for thisreason, we assume that he wae 
insane because he acted without rational mo- 
tive, and {s, therefore, not to be punished as a 
criminal, wo in effect repeal the Jaw against 
murder. 


...-A writer in Zhe Churchman says that 
“ Pan-Methodist”’ is a hybrid word. How 
uo? ** Pan’ is good Greek, and so is ‘‘ Meth- 
odist.”” The critic it is that is ignorant. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





BEGINNING January Ist, 1882, we propose 
to transact business with our subscribers 
on a cash basis; 7. e., we shall require cash 
in advance for all subscriptions, and shall 
stop sending the paper when the paid time 
expires. We believe that this plan will com- 
mend itself to all of our subscribers and 
weask their hearty co-operation. Remit- 
tances for renewals should be made at least 
two weeks, if possible, before the subscrip 
tion expires, which time is always indicated 
on the yellow address-label, on the first 
page of the paper. 

For very favorable club terms see page 31. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


_ Soorurmc anp HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Cop, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried frieud 
and always proves true. 








Asx for Hecker’s Perrect Baxine PowpseR. It con- 
tpine netther alum nor ammonia. It is Pure and 





On visiting New York City, save baggage express- 
age and can e hire, and stop at Grand Union Ho- 
tel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 e t 


than elsewhere. 


“CHEAP CARPETS 


Never perhaps in the history of the carpet trade 
were qeoas in this Mine as cheap as now. A good and 
had at about one third 
less price han two years ago. Those in want of 
such goods should not fail to examine immeuse 
stock now on exhibition at Crossley's, 740 and 743 
Broadway. 





Nt.—Difference between real estate mort- 
age investment in Ohio and New York: Le rate 
of interest in Ohio, 8 per cent.;in New York, 6 per 





est, amounts to 991. $1,000, 50 years, cent. 
pound interest, ts to $18,000, erence 
in favor of Ohio investment over $25,000. 
a 
Ey 29m wee co csoesmpobenatiend Sgmete. do not fail 
tocall in atthe po store of Jaques & Marcus, 
Jewelers, 41 Union eorner of 17th Street. 


Gems of every variety in settings. from the plainest 
ost al “4 and watches of the standard 


tothe m 
ers may here be seen. An inspection is time 
pleasantly as well as profitably spent. — 
I 


HOUsEKERPERS should use Hecker’s Perfect Baking 
Powder. it ig Pure, Healthful, and Reliable. 
a 





Staten Island to New York, we deve to this | 


te get up a clab fors first-class 
should write the Cincipneti 











HEcKER’s Perfect Baking Powder is made from 
pay bn Tartar. It always makes delightful cake 








sie A GooD PIANO. 
are some very dark and destitute places in 
this wide world; but there are but few, if any, in 
which there is not somo musical light to guide the 
ben: teps of even the most degraded. On 
the other hand, there is nota single inteiligent, cul- 
tivated, and thrifty race of people on earth where a 
jano 1s not considered almost a necessity in 
po usehold. e far-famed bouse of Steinway 
demonstrate the truth of this statement in 
minutes any day. This firm is now shipping 
its instruments to all quarters of the globe. Orders 
cro 





HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS. 
THE nation is at peace, but such an army was 
y ever seen during the hight of the Rebellion 
as may now be witnessed in Sixth Avenue, on any 
leasant day, in search of dry is for the Holidays. 
tis almost wortha journey from Maine or Minne- 
sota just to see such a gathering. Among the heroic 
and peaceful leaders in that great thoroughfare are 
Messrs. Koch & Son, whose atiractive announcement 
appears in another column. They offer an immense 
stock of the newest and freshest goods in the mar- 
ket and we know from experience that they can be 
had at the very lowest prices. Our readers at a dis- 
tance can safely entrust this highly respectable firm 
with their orders. 


A WORD TO LADIES. 

A Most useful article for ladies is the Ladies’ Com- 
bination Case, manufactured at the well known estab- 
lishment of the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Com any. 
at Hartfor., Conn. Ladies find this Case very useful in 
calling and shopping, as it is arranged to take notes 
and memoranda, and indicates in a novel way letters 
sent and answered, calls received and to be made, and 
is in twenty ways jist such an article as a lad 
wants. It is put up in a beautiful case and is well 
worth the price asked. See advertisement, on pagel. 


“THE ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE.” 
Tnis is one of the handsomest and best monthly 
ublications {a the Union. It contains each month a 
rilliantly illustrated decriptive article of some 

noted place, stories, ms, and numerous original 
articles on timely subjects. It has each month a pro- 
fusely illustrated fashion article, andasa whole isa 
housthold treasure. Sample copies sent free on re- 
ceipt of two three-cent stamps. Address St. Louls 
Magazine, 213 N. 8th St., St. Louis. : 
i 








SEVEN of the principal Electric Light companies 
eps under tents of the Gramme Electrical 

ompany give notice in an advertisement, appearing 
elsewhere, that they will prosecute all rtics in- 
ena Say of the patents granted to the above- 
named Company. 





Ir anybody, anywhere, at any time, has chap 
face, sore lips. or cracked hands, get a flask of STRONG’s 
ARNIC4 JELLY of your druggist, for 26 cents. or send 
25 cents to us. @ guarantee acure, C. H. STRONG 
& CO., Chicago. 





MERCHANTS threughout the country should read 
the advertisement on page 22 of the popular dry 
goods house of Dunham, Buckley & Co. 

re 


| ata Perfect Baking Powder. Always Rell- 
able. 





BarLow's Inpiao BLUE.—Best enaiity Wash BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. D. 8. WILTBERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CARPETS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE RECENT ADVANCE, 
WE SHALL CONTINUE THIS WEEK OUR 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
BEST BODY BRUSSELS AT 61.25, 

new patterns and best quality made. 
BEST QUALITY MOQUETTES, $1.50. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 650, 
Elegant Borders to match above goods. 
Ingrains, 50c. to 7c. Ollcioths, Lignum, and Lino- 
leum at low prices. Special lot of Lace Curtains, 
very cheap. 


CASH OR CREDIT. 


CROSSLEY '’S, 


140 AND 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR PLACE. 








STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World ! 


The Largest Mstablishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


-IVERGRELN DECORATIONS 


EMBLEMS, LETTERS. RANNERS, and 
>ATENT FOUNDATION for Festoons 
‘or the Decoration of CHURCHES and 
RESIDENCES. P JE REDUCED. 
LARGER DISCOUNTS. Illustrated 
Catalogues sent free. 


Cc. A. WARREN, 


Watertown, Conn, _ 
10 For SOLDIERS, 


widows, fathers, mothers oF 

children, Thousands yet entitied. Pensions given 

for loss of finger, toe, org oF renin, varicose 
veins or or any . Thousands of pensi 

ers and soldiers entitled to INCREASE and 

BOUNTY. PATENTS procured for invent- 

ors. Soldiers land warrants procured, boughs 

Soldiers and heirs apply for your 

nee. nd 2s for Pension and 

s, blanks and instructions. Fees fixed 
















ty 1 

a Woesseeew ss ws of P. “ 
ients. ress E. n 

T'S Claim Atty's. Lock Box 1s. stone Pe 


IDNEY-WORT 

Cures KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URIN- 

,SEASES, Female Weaknesses, 

pone a Mls bg B CONSTIPA- 

res oft MaeomGngeh and power to throw om tie 

ease. One age make six qts of medicine, 

Get it of your drurgist, Price, $1. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s. Burflugton, Tt. 
post pak. 








Wall send 


MALARI 





The MAGIC CURE 
is the most successful rem. 
8 edy for Chills, Fevers, and 


of modern malaria. A fall substitute 
for quinine. Sample boxes sent. 50 pills in a 
ug ar-coated. Price, 60 cents; 6 boxes, $2.50; 


66, 5 
GEORGE TALLCOT, Proprietor, 
“394 Pelton Street. New York, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


FASHIONABLE FURS 
tn Cloaks, Dolmans, Fur-lined Garments, 
Muscovite Capes, Trimming, and Small 
Furs. Also Fur Carriage and Sleigh Robes, 
Collars, and Gloves, 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Novelties in Turcoman Portieres, Bro- 
cades, Plain Silks and Raw Silk Turcomans 
for Furniture Coverings and Curtain Ma- 
terials, Brussels and Antique Lace Cur- 
tains, Bed Sets, etc., etc. 





BROADWAY AND {9th STREET. 





— 





Financial, 


BANE STEALING. 


In seeking information as to the proper 
method to be adopted by directors of banks 
to prevent stealing and fraud, we called on 
one of the best-known bank presidents in 
this city, to obtain from bim his practical 
knowledge and valuable suggestions on 
this matter, for the special benefit of our 
readers. 

The following, tm substance, were the 
questions proposed by us and the answers 
given by him: 


“*What method, in your judgment, should 
be adopted bythe directors of banks in 
making their examinations so as to prevent 
such frauds as have lately occurred in 
Newark, New Jersey?” 

** Well, I differ with most people in re- 
gard to this whole matter.” 

“ How so?” 

“Lam of the opinion that all the exami- 
nations that can be made, no matter how 
thorough, will not make an honest man 
out of a thief.” 

**Do you not believe in making exam- 
fvations?” 

**I do, and I believe the Government ex- 
aminer, as a rule, does his work in the best 
possible manner; but he cannot stop steal- 
ing if bank officers are dishonest. Why, 
sir, take this bank foran example. Icould 
any day, if so disposed, aud so could the 
cashier or tellers, stea) a hundred thou- 
gand or a million dollars, and no detect- 
ive nor a dozen of them could stop it. I 
could steal greenbacks ora batch of busi- 
ness paper left in my bands for discount 
by a merchant or note-broker, and the 
cashier could steal a big pile of Govern- 
ments left in his hands to secure a demand 
loan. In fact, there is noend to stealing 
and there is absolutely no way to stop itifa 
thief—no matter by what name he is called, 
president, cashier, or other officer—bas his 
hands hold of your property.” 

‘Well, then, what is to be done?” 

**You must try harder to have honest, 
reliable men as officers in all such places of 
trust and temptation. Look out there. Make 
your examinations there, move more care- 
fully in selecting men, and you are com- 
paratively safe.” 

“What, then, should directors doin the 
proper performance of their duty?” 

“They should make examinations, of 
course, and do their work thoroughly and 
often; but not at stated or known 
periods or on certain days. Bank di- 
rectors should perform their duty just 
a they do im conducting their own 
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business affairs. They assume to manage | bank refused to receive a further deposit | second of one per cent. per diem. The o¢- 


or direct the business of a bank. Let 
them act, therefore, practically. Let them 
look after, watch over, and attend to their 
duty just the same as they do in other direc- 
tions; and even then no bank is entirely 
safe so long as thieves exist both inside 
and outside of our banks.” 

‘* Cannot some way be devised to stop en- 
tirely such swindling as we have lately 
seen?” 

‘No, sir, so long as men are dishonest. 
Why, sir, if you should examine this bank 
every day or twice a day, I couldsteal, and 
my cashicr could steal, and the tellers could 
steal, and we could all steal, a million, if 
80 disposed, after the examiners had got 
through their work and gone home.” 

‘Tell me, please, what you do and what 
others do bere to prevent stealing?” 

** We watch all the property of the bank 
carefully. We make careful examinations 
of its money on hand. We look sharp at 
the paper offered for discount. We try to 
prevent even the thought of stealing by 
any party connected with the bank. We 
look out for forged paper, for tramp thieves, 
for loss or damage by fire. Ina word, we 
do the best we can to protect the public 
from loss, and we haye been successful 
thus far and hope to be iw the future.” 





A VETERAN’S ADVICE. 


Jonn THompson, Esq., president of the 
Chase National Bank, of this city, tells our 
readers in plain, facetious English what he 
thinks the director of a bank should do in 
order to save its depositors and stockhold- 
ers from loss. Mr. Thompson evidently 
thinks that too much work would be re- 
quired of such a director as he describes, 
and that any one attempting to do his duty 
as pointed out would very soon get sick of 
the business and retire. Our readers shall 
pow have a true description of a 

PRIZE DIRECTOR. 
BY JOHN THOMPSON, E8q., 
President of the Chase National Bank. 


‘*A prize director should daily count the 
paying and receiving tellers’ cash; -iould 
foot up the book-keeper’s work; should 
never discount paper that the makers of 
might become unable to pay; should pre- 
vent any depreciation of collaterals; should 
guard against forgeries and burglaries; and, 
finally, should compel the president and 
others concerned in the bank to do as he 
told them, and then he had better resign 
and go into some business for himself.” 


In further and more soberly expressing 
his views, Mr. Thompson sends us the fol- 
lowing, being a portion of an *‘ interview” 
recently published in another paper: 


**What can be done,” said the reporter 
to Mr. Thompson, ‘‘to secure the reforms 
in bank management necessary to restore 
confidence and secure safety to deposit- 
ors?” . 

** First,” said Mr. Thompson, “‘ eradicate 
every figurehead’from the board of directors, 
and elect directors who will direct. 
Second, if an institution hasa multitude of 
directors, diminish the number to the mini- 
mum allowed by law, so that the old adage, 
What is everyone's business is nut my busi- 
ness, cannot be thrown from one director 
to the others. Third, strive to place the 
management of banks in the hands of 
stockbolders, who have the largest interests 
in its welfare and who will be the heaviest 
sufferers in case of disaster. Failing to 
effect some salutary guard, sell your shares, 
start a new institution, and be sure the 
owners and directors can be counted on 
your fingers. Depositors can surely catch 
an idea from what I havesaid. I repeat it: 
My idea is that directors are fiduciary agents 
for the stockholders and depositors, and, as 
such fiduciary agents, they should by law 
be held responsible for the full amount of 
losses sustained by bad management or by 
neglect of duty, and their liability should 
be of a fiduciary character, and judgments 
against them should not be wiped out by 
taking the benefit of the Insolvency Act. 
This would secure good management ip 
banks.” 


DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS BANKS. 


The Albany Law Journal recently ra- 
ported a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Maine, in the case of Robinson v. Ring, 
involving a dispute as to the title to cer- 
tain deposits made in a savings bank. 
The facts as stated by the court are as 
follows: 


“Tt seems that Francis B. Ring, neat 
deposited in the Richmond Savings Ban 
the sum of two thousand dollars, the 








in his name; that he then made a de- 
posit of three hundred dollars in the 
name of his brother, Stillman H. Ring; 
that he continued to deposit in his name 
until the sum amoupted to thirteen hun- 
dred dollars; that during all this time he 
retained the deposit book in his own pos- 
session ; and that at the time of his death 
it was found among his papers. There is 
no evidence of any delivery of the sum to 
his brother. At one time when Stillman 
H. Ring and his brother were ~~ 
over the papers of the deceased, he 

this book in his hands and asked his 
brother if he should keep it, to which the 
reply was: ‘No, not now; I will keep it.’ 
No trust was declared when the deposits 
were made, and there is no satisfactory 
evidence of any subsequent declaration of 
trust. Stillman H. Ring nowhere testi- 
fies that the deceased ever gave the de- 
posit book to him.” 

The legal question before the court was 
whether these deposits, made by Francis 
B. Ring in the name of his brother, Stiil- 
man H. Ring, were a part of the estate 
of the former, or belonged to the latter. 
If they were an actual gift, then they be- 
longed to the latter, and were no part of 
the estate of Francis B. Ring, deceased. 
The court, in the light of the facts, held 
that they were not a valid gift in law, 
since there was no transfer of owner- 
ship, and no declaration of trust on the 
part of Francis B. Ring, either at the 
time of making the deposits, or at any 
subsequent period. The deposits were 
hence regarded as a part of his estate, 
though made by him in the name of his 
brother, Stillman H. Ring. The bank- 
book was not a will, and, being always 
kept in the possession of the depositor, 
without any evidence of a trust on his 
part in favor of his brother, was no proof 
of any actual giving of these deposits to 
him. The deposits were made in his 
name simply as a matter of convenience 
to the depositor. 

If one intends to establish a trust in 
favor of another by a deposit in his name 
in a savings bank, and make himself a 
trustee for the time being or during his 
own life, he must so declare at the time. 
The proper mode of making the declara- 
tion is to have the fact written in the de- 
posit book, that the party making the 
deposit does co as trustee for the party in 
whose name the deposit is made. This will 
not dispossess him of control over the de- 
posit during his lifetime, provided he 
keeps the deposit book in his own posses- 
sion. But,in the event of his death, it 
wlil show the fact of trusteeship, and vest 
the title to the deposit in the party in 
whose name it was made. 


POSTAL MONEY-ORDERS. 


Ir is now nearly seventeen years since 
the postal money-order system went into 
operation in this country, and the results 
prove the system to be a great convenience 
to the people, while yielding a revenue to 
the Government beyond the cost of doing 
the business. During the last fiscal year 
more than seven millions of money-orders 
were issued. The fees received for these 
orders amounted to $917,091, against $659,- 
516 as the cost of transmission, showing a 
net profitto the Government on the busi- 
ness to the amount of $257.575. The 
amount of money sent in this way exceeded 
eight bundred millions of dollars. The 
system has been extended to the postal serv- 
ice between the United States and several 
of the countries of Europe. Let Congress 
add to it the postal savings bank and the 
postal telegraph, as is done in the postal 
system of Great Britain, and the post-office 
system of this country would be utilized 
to the highest scale of popular benefits. 
We see no sufficient reason why the system 
should vot be thus enlarged. We have no 
doubt that such an enlargement would 
make it more useful to the country, while 
not a penny would be added to the net cost 
of conducting the postal service. 











MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE condition of the mioney market has 
been that of activity throughout the past 
week, with a tendency to stringency. Bor- 
rowers secured accommodation on the 
pledge of stock collateral at the rate of 6 
per cent., and in many instances were re- 
quired to pay an additional commission 
ranging from one-sixty-fourth to one-thirty- 
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casion of this stringency was the extraord- 
inary drain of funds to Boston, to pay for 
securities owned there and unloaded here, 
and the cessation of gold shipments from 
abroad, as well as the disquietude existing 
in regard to the soundness of certain banks 
throughout thecountry. Toward the close 
of the week, howeve?®, greater ease man- 
ifested itself, owing to the prospect of early 
help from the Treasury Department and 
the anticipated large receipts of gold from 
England. Government bond dealers were 
charged 3} to 5 per cent. Time loans were 
hard to secure at 6 per cent. Prime mer- 
cantile paper sold at 6 and 7 per cent. 
U. 8S. Boxps.—In the Government bond 
market strength and firmness were predom- 
inant, owing to the reports circulated of 
the probability of early purchases of large 
amounts by the Treasury Department at 
market figures. Extended 6s advanced # 
per cent. ; extended 5s, } per cent,; 44s, reg- 
istered, 2 per cevt.; do., coupon, % per 
cent.; 4s, registered, $ per cent.; do., cou- 
pon, $ per cent. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Ask'd. Bid. Ask’é. 
Se continued...1033{ 102 |Currency 6s,°95.130 
56 continued. ..10%37, 19244 Currency 6s, ‘96.15 
436s, 1891, reg..1154%4 11244 Currency 6s,'97.181 
434s, 1891.cou,.11 Uf 11434 Currency fi, 98.132 
48,1997, rew....117'f§ 117%' Currency 6s,°99.134 
48, 1907, cou ....11754 11736 

Secretary Folger denounces as entirely 
erroneous the report that was circulated 
to the effect that he had submitted to 
the Attorney-General for his opinion and 
decision the question ‘‘ Whether or not 
the Treasury Department has the legal right 
and power to revoke ex-Secretary Win- 
dom’s old bond-purchasing program, and 
substitute therefor a new plan.” 

There are outstanding about $2,200,000 
in United States 6-per-cent. bonds, series of 
1880—1881, which have matured. The 104th 
call matured October 1st, but quite a large 
amount of the bonds embraced therein are 
still outstanding. Of the bonds embraced 
in the 105th call, Which matures December 
24th next, there are more than nine and a 
half millions outstanding. These bonds 
are payable at par and accrued interest 
upon presentation. 

It is stated that a computation is being 
made by the Actuary of the Treasury De- 
partment for the purpose of ascertaining 
at what premium the Government can af- 
ford to purchase 44 and 4-per-cent. bonds, 
instead of calling in the 3}-per-cent. bonds, 
and at the same time protect the Govern- 
ment from loss. This is being done in view 
of the fact that the 44 and 4-per-cent. bonds 
are not redeemable until 1891 and 1907, re- 
spectively. Secretary Folyer has expressed 
himself, however, in favor of sustaining the 
policy of his predecessor, unless some un 
foreseen emergency arises. 

GoLp anpD Sriver.—The total importa- 
tions of gold and silver at the port of New 
York for the past week amounted to $329,- 
922, which, with the amount previously re- 
ported since the first of January, makes a 
total of $54,745,687. ‘The total exports for 
the week were $355,550, which, added to 
amounts previously reported since the first 
of January, make a total of $10,426,489. 

In the annual report of the Director of 
the U. 8. Mint to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year ended Juve 30th, 
1881, it is stated that the coinage for the 
year amounted to $226 225,522.46, of which 
$193,371,101.01 was gold and $32,854,421.45 
was silver, which exceeds any previous year 
more than $50,000,000. This large increase 
was due to a continued influx of gold from 
abroad, over $95,000,000 deposited being 
from that source alone. 

The total coinage of dollars since the 
pussage of the act for their coinage has 
been, up to November 1, $100,672,705, of 
which $34,096,327 are in active circulation 
and $58,833,770 held by the Treasury for 
payment of outstanding silver certificates, 
leaving $7,737,608 for disbursement by the 
Treasury in ordinary payments. In addi- 
tion to the coinage, the mints and assay 
offices manufactured fine, standard, sterling, 
and unparted bars to the amount of $100,- 
750,649.94 in gold and $6,542,232.35 in sil- 
ver. In the refineries 11,449,704.19 ounces 
of gold and silver builion were separated 
and refined, producjgg 1,295,443.25 ounces 
of standard gold 9,774,730.86 ounces 


of standard silver. 
The purchasers of silver bullion for the 


pace 





coinage of the silver dollar amounted to, 











22,186,929.39 ounces, standard, at a cost of 
$22,578,911.72. This was obtained by di- 
rect purchase or in settlement for silver 
parted from gold and that received in pay- 
ment of charges on silver deposited for re- 
turn in bars. Of the coinage of dollars 
during the year $17,706,924 were trans- 
mitted and distributed: 

Foreign Fxcuance.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been dull and weak, 
owing to the pressure of bills drawn against 
cotton and securities and a light demand. 
Rates were reduced 1jc., to $4.80 for 60 
days and $4.84 for demand, with conces- 
sions made on actual business ranging from 
2 to ic. Attheclose of the week rates 
showed signs of stiffening. 

Bank SraTeMENT.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks, issued by the Clear- 
ing-house, shows a contraction in loans of 
$423,500 and a gain in legal tenders of 
$316,600, as against aloes in specie of $2,- 
929,600, a decrease in deposits of $4,522,- 
100, and an increase in circulation of $37,- 
800. The movement forthe week results 
in alossin surplus reserve of $1,482,475, 
but the banks still hold $971,100 in excess 
of legal requirements. 

The creditors of the Danford Bank, of 
Hunnewell, Kansas, which suspended a 
short time ago, have taken charge of «ll its 
money, notes, etc. It is not yet known how 
heavy the losses are. It is reported that 
Col. Danford, president of the chain of 
banks here and at Caldwell, Osage, and 
Carbondale, has been arrested at Wicheta, 
and that Mr. Smith, the cashier of the 
Caldwell Bank, has also been arrested, 

The Central National Bank, of Boston, 
has received an official order from Con- 
troller Knox authorizing it to increase its 
capital stock by the addition of $500,000. 

The cxtension of time before the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Pacific National 
Bank, granted by Controller Knox, is one 
week from last Saturday. It is stated that 
many of the stockholders have expressed a 
willingness to subscribe, in due proportion, 
what is necessary to meet the present in- 
debtedness and re-establish the bank ona 
firm basis, with a new president and board 
of directors. 

Bank Stocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations at the Board for city 
bank shares: . 


Bid. Asked.| =. Asked. 
52 echanics’..... - 
echs.Bkg.A Ze 
ech's & T’r'ds — = 
ercantile ..... 121 
ere oente eaeee 182 





York ewe 1 + = 





Continental. 115 





Corn Exchange.161 
Fourth Nat'l... — 
Fultou.. . + 180 
Hanover.. 





imp’s and Trde. 3 - 
Leather Manf's.140 150 
en beones 140 150 
Marine.......... — 150 
Seern MARKET. —Values tended to depre- 
ciation on the Stock Exchange in the early 
part of the week, and speculation was ef- 
fected with heavy ‘‘bear” proclivities, 
caused by the disquieting rumors about 
national banks here, in Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, which, no doubt, were set afloat 
for stock- jobbing purposes, together with 
the published denial of Mr. Vanderbilt 
that any steps had been taken in regard to 
the settlement of the Trunk Line difficul- 
ties. The result was a decline ranging 
from 1 to 8 per cent. Outsiders were deaf 
to all entreaties and withheld their orders, 
awaiting a change for vhe better in the 
tenor of the market. The latter part of the 
week, however, prices took an advance, 
the cold snap giving the impression that 
the canals would soon be closed and _ there- 
by stop all transportation by water. The 
market closed irregular and weak. 
DivipENDs.—The Vizina Consolidated 
» Mining Company, Tombstone, Arizona, 
has declared a dividend of 10 cents per 
share, or $20,000, payable December ist, 
It paid the same amount November Ist. 
The company has cash in banks and trust 
company amounting to $106,193.39 (with 
all debts paid), or more than sufficlent for 
five dividends. The news from the mine 
is very satisfactory. The output for 
October was 300 tons; bullion value, $60,- 
000; net value, $43,000. Eighty tons of 
the ore averaged $454 per ton, the balance 
$170 perton. The total output to Novem- 
ber 1st was 4.592 tons and the bullion value 
$425,500. The stock of the company has 
been sdmitted to the exchanges and will 
shortly be regularly called.—Journal of 
Commerce. 

The Union Pacific Railway Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent., payable Jan. 2d, 1882. 

The Spring Mountain Coal Company has 
declared a dividend of three and one-half 
der cent., payable Dec. 10th. 


Shoe and Leat'r. 126 
State of N.Y.. 7 
Tradesmen’s... ibs - 
Union. 








BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


We have just issued a pamphlet, copies of 
which can be obtained at our office, giving an 
account of the completion of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway to Newport News, and also 
of the Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big 
Sandy R. R., forming the conneetion between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and its allied lines 
west, southwest, and northwest. 

The company are now ready to sell the 
$2,000,000 six-per-cent. bonds of 1911, issued 
on the completed road to Newport News. 
Price par and accrued interest. The net earn- 
ings of the road over operating expenses for 
the nine months of 1881, have been at the rate 
of about $850,000 for the year, or more than 
three times the amount necessary to meet the 
interest on the Purchase Money Funding 
Bonds and the bonds of Series A, and consid- 
erably more than double the amount reuired 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
$2,000,000 Bonds of 1911. 

The earnings for this period have been toa 
large extent from the Jocal business of the 
road alone, and without any contribution from 
the business to be derived from the opening 
of the Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big 
Sandy connection and the extension to New- 
port News, which must largely increase its 
net earnings the coming year. 

FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St. 





OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, Nov. 16, 1881. 

The completion and opening of a new trunk line 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the West ts an event of 
so much importance that we have taken more than 
our usual pains to lay the information before our cus- 
tomers and cerrespondents. 

We send you, by this same mail, a pamphlet giving 
an account of the complction of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway to Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Rallroad, which 
completes the through route. 

It is not generally understood that this will be the 
shortest route to the seaboard for ten millions of 
people west of the Alleghenies; that it will also be 
the shortest line to Washington from Louisville, Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, and from the same region to New 
York ; that it is the shortest route to the seaboard from 
Chicago and Cincinnati; and that its ocean harbor, 
on Hampton Roads, is unrivaled by any harbor on 
the Atlantic Coast. 

It will now enter the fleld as a through trunk line 
with very light fixed charges of less than $800,000 for 
1882, and which will not reach $2,000,000 per annum 
for five years to come. 

We hope this circular and the pamphlet will prove 
of interest to you, as well as those issued by us from 
time to time about Government Bonds. The various 
securities of the Chesapeake and Ohio are quoted to- 
day as follows: 





Six- -per-cent. Bonds of 1911.. 
These last-named are excellent interest-paying six 
per-cent. bonds, $2,000,000 in amount, which we are 
now selling at par and interest. A fuller description 


.-100 and interest. 


will be found in the pamphlet. 
The various stocks are quoted as follows : 
First Preferred..... evecese htccwenenses 404g—4 by 
Second Preferred................ erecee 8046-8134 
COMMMIOR........0cc0e ceeceeeceeenerees 2834-29 


We shall be glad to give any further information 
Gestred. 


FISK & HATCH. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
i f 
Biliso irefand, and Francs. Britain, 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


(LLins, Boupen & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine ot. — Rew Yorte 


Acceunts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and sold on com- 
mission and fall iuformation given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. _Frank Jen Jenkins, 


SAFE INVESTMENT. 


The well-known lowa Loan and Trust Company, of 
De Moines, Lowa, offers for sale, in sums of $200, $300, 
$500, $1,000, and upward, at par and accrued inter 
eat, its 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


secured by real estate mo: which are among 
the choicest securities oe offered to investors. The 
Company has a capital of $250,000, fully paid, and its 

ropasets tion i : es = management is well es- 
ta 








geese ro on payable, interest not and d-principal. a at the 
hemical National Bank, New York. The safe 





beyond question. A hlet ving fu Garton: 
lave with references of of the : Fighes t character, 
mailed free ane rhe C y chal- 
lenges the Shesest in vestigation. 

Address, 


Cc. E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


HOMER LEE 
BANK-NOTE COMPANY, 


Nos. 58 and 60 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 





of Bond 
te, a 


qhiner is Com printing a | 

States Mone: te. cont 
Bonds, Stoc Certificates, © engraved by this 
Com are {n accordance with the requirements 
of the New York Stock EXcHANG! 


. F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Neo. 5 Broad or 27 Wall Streets, N. Y., 
sfember of the New York Stock Exchange. A 
neral bankin Securities 
‘Commission for cash or on mar- 


i gh 








gin. Advan oon made on approved collateral at the 
market rate E ite received Cy-y to check at 
sight. 4 ed on all patty bal- 


ton, Philadel fia, and Baltimore Ex han 
Basten, | a pit an more Exc anges. - 
mailed free of f charge on p spplication. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
TOCKS 
will do well to write A > ae the olf Banking 
HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
i1 WAL L se eRe ES Nn Rew PO des 
‘nis hou Ry 4 a "foneral Stock Commission 
.~——— with very, a < ce. 
: demas e allowed posits at 4 per cent., payabie 


J. &W. SELIGMAN & C0. 


BANKERS, 


04 BROADWAY, pred ZOGE, 


ISSUE 2 CREDIT 
PAYABLE PART POF 1 EUROPE, 


AFRIC AUS) 
sbtiratt ee MD MAKE TEL 


ON EUROPE 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


\HE UNION PAw - 

ef one'and these. rams Ea cont — bd lend 
way Company 

, 1882, to stockholders 


™ 
New York stockholders will | od 
Pany's Office, 197 Broadw ar TES 9% the Com 
lders ‘at the Compatiy's ¥ ‘Omice, Ne any Posto Equi 
table ee, Bosto' 

k books will- be closed November 80th, 1881, ane 
cual January Ba. 1882. 





RY McFARLAND, Treasurer. 
Boston, Nov. @1at,"188). 





OF THE ‘Srumme Mocweats Sons, Goupant, 
eth BroaDw ¥ New YorE 
A BEM ANUP LPB PHeRS, or THRE 
tu on and December 


books will Dec. 10th, both 
days Lis, Bo WOOD. Jn., Secretary, 


Ve IZINS A ee MINING com’ 
Orrice 30 i © 

Trustees have yes 

a y dividend of TEN CENTS 

per sh ital steck, payable to the 

ockholders of record on ber lst, at the office 

L = Company. Transfer, boos close Nov. 26th and 
mn Dec. 2d. AMM, Secretary. 








oon wed, Bose © or Directors 
HE BOARD OF Siceeroes sie - { 
ED this day declared Pn of 
) per share, payable on * the 84 day 
January nex 
The transfer books will be closed from the 10th day 


of December to me 4th day of January next. By 
order of the J.N. ENAPP, "deoretary. 





PENNSYLVANIA RalLroap COMPARY, 
TREASURER'S DEPARTMENT, 

PHILADELPHIA. Nov. Ist, 1881. 
E Board of Direc this da declared @ 
REM. ANNUAL DIVIDEND of FOU 
= the conteal stock of the Company. 

taxes, Rioider ein cash,on and after November 
= sree holders as registered on the books at 8 P. m. 


ist. 
= Sicember 80th dividends will be paid to women 
only ; after that they must wait their turn with other 
stockholders. JOHN D. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


~ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY R.R. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 


CAVERNS OF LURAY, 


The Luray Cave and Hotel Com magene bes pave notified 
this Company that they have intr: 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 

into the Caverns, and they are ta daily illuminated 
by the aid of this powerful agen 

no other Illuminator ~ i Adequate 

netrate the obecurities of these vast subterranean 
ihe and grottoes or to properly reveal their 

MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION, 

similar Caverns are known elsewhere. 

ooneas have ever before been illuminated by the aa 


tricit 
bah my ¥ uced fully meet the anticipation 


d are marvelously a and present to t 
visions A, 3 neve taation retofore unattainable 
t je illumina om possible 
4 oxtre charge is made for the illumination by the 
Electric Light, and Guides are furnished free, as usual. 


LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and vists- 
ors may feel assured * procuring superior and first- 
class accommodations. 


THROUGH TICKETS 
are on sale by connecting roads. 


JOSEPH H. SANDS, 


8a . oe eaent a. ben 1 5S r a ge 


agerstown, 























“JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO. 


BROKERS, 
Negotiate ctxt Aciding SEVEN AND FIGHT 
le 
PERCENT. NET to Sho investor, 
No better investment is offered than our Three an 


Pirtett tendon morgage anak, Congas 
MONEY TO LOAN. 


will eines at fair rat 
ance not pa 
death of insured, or m on policies having a 
surrender value. Give name of com: 
amount, and when due. 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Conn. 





ea Endowment Life Insw 
le ‘to oh children in event ot 
cash 
company, Sumber, 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 
26th, fs mu | Anchoria, Dec. 10th, 8 4. ™ 
ag Ne Bd 8d = (sie Bet Dec. 17th. 3 P. u 
These steamers do a 7 cattle, sh oe 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street, 
Camsernte, Nov. 26th. 94 
marked thus * do not cnnry pases 
Cabins. 8554 and 965. Excursion ticketsat vedueesi an 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 





7 Bowling Green. 








ELECTRIC LIGHT. 





In furtherance of our several interests, and for the protection of capitalists 
and the public generally, notice is hereby given that all parties manufacturing, 
selling, using, or having in their possession electrical apparatus which infringes 
the patents of the GRAMME ELECTRICAL COMPANY, or any of the numer- 
ous patents belonging to the other subscribers hereto, WILL BE PROSECUTED 
TO THE FULLEST EXTENT OF THE LAW by all the subscribing Come 
panies. The patents owned by the undersigned cover the fundamental prine 


ciples involved in all the existing systems of lighting by electricity and cannot 


be successfally avoided by outside companies. 


THE GRAMME ELECTRICAL CO. 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC CO., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE UNITED STATES ELECTRIC LIGHTING CO., of New York. 
THE AMERICAN ELECTRIC CO., of New Britain, Conn. 

THE FULLER ELECTRICAL CO., of New York. 

THE WESTON ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., of Newark, N. J 

THE JABLOCHKOFF ELECTRIC LIGHTING CO., of New Yor 





























































































































Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Tre market for dry goods has beer tame 
and univteresiing during the past week, and 
business has subsided into that quiet condi- 
tion for which the present stage of the sea- 
son is generally noted, though the ivclem 
ent and rainy weather assisted very much 
in interrupting the demand fr goods. All 
orders for seasonable fa»tics were confined 
strictly to positive necessities, while in 
some specf»«fes for spring there have been 
some very liberal orders placed, including 
piques, dress buntings, seersuckers, cutton- 
ades, ginghams, eje. There was a fair 
movement in woolen goods, shirtg, drawers, 
etc., on back orders. ‘The jobbing trade 
has been irregular, but mostly quiet, the 
principal demand being for small assort- 
ments by mail and wire ordersand through 
the means of traveling salesmen. Personal 
selections were very small, owing to the 
exodus of buyers from the market for the 
purpose of observing the Thanksgiving 
holiday. In some parts of the West and 
Northwest business has been interrupted 
by the wretched condition of the roads, 
arising from the heavy rain-storms ; but in 
must all sections of the country both job- 
bers and retailers are reported to be doing 
a very satisfactory business, with stocks of 
all kinds of goods well worked down and 


well in hand. Legitimate trading has 


marked the course of business throughout 
the whole year, and at the present moment 
governs the movements of buyers, who are 
fully aware of the agreeable condition of 
stocks and the sensitiveness of values. Still, 
by their conservative action, they exercise 
care not to do anything that will unneces- 
sarily stimulate the present firm prices. 
Corton Goovs.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket has been characterized by the same 
firmness of tove reported of late, and there 
was asicudy movement in most descriptions 
of plain aud colored cottons on account of 
back orders; but new business was compar- 
atively light, owing partly to the meager 
stocks of manufactured goods available for 
immediate shipment, nearly ail fabrics of a 
desirable character being largely sold in 
advance of production. A fair package 
trade iv brown and bleached goods, cotton 
flannels, etc. was reported by jobbers, but 
the piece distribution was only of moderate 
roportions, There were comparatively 
ew changes in values during the week, but 
the upward tendency of the staple during 
the greatcr part of the week was so pro- 
nounced that agents manifested a strong 
determination to accept no orders for goods 
to arrive save “at value” on the date of 
delivery. The export demand has shown 
much steadiness, 

Print-Clotha continue quiet at about last 
uotations—viz.: 4c., plus 1 per cent., for 
4x64 “spots”; 41-l6c. for 64x64 * fu- 

tures”; and 3}c. for 56x60s; at which figures 
there is less difficulty in buying than a short 
time ago, though manufscturers are un- 
willing to shade these prices as yet 

Printa have been quiet iv agents’s hands 

and the jobbing trade was restricted in vol- 
ume. The most desirable dark prints are, . 
however, in such limited supply that prices 
are steadily maintained on leading makes, 
and robes, mourniogs, patch-work, shirt- 
ings, trimming prints, etc. are firmly held 
at current quotations, 

Ginghams.—Continued quiet in demand, 

gave in the case of book-fold ginghams and 
seersurckers, for which some fair orders (for 
future delivery) were placed with agents, 

Dress Goops were mostly quiet in first 

hands and the jobbing trade lacked anima 
tion. Fancy and lace buntings have re 
ceived some aitention from early buyers, 
and fair orders have already been booked 
(for goods to be made) by agents represent- 
ing novelties in this line, of which a good 
many will be placed on the market the com- 
ing season 

Hosiery AND UNDERWEAR.—For fancy 

cotton hosiery there is a fair demand, which 
has been stimulated by completer offerings 
on the part of agents. There is also a 
steady inquiry for gauze and Summer meri- 
no underwear, for which a fair aggregate 
of orders has been placed with agents 

Wooten Goops.—The woolen goods 

market remains unchanged, having settled 
into the quiet state usual at this period of 
the season, Clothiers’ wants having been 
go well provided for limits their demands 
to light reassoriments. Manufactures of the 
best makes remain lergely oversold, and 
other desirable productions, if not in the 
game condition, are in light supply, so that 
prices are well maintained. 


FOREIGN Goons. 

There is nothing new or calling for re- 
mark in foreign goods. Among importers 
yo has continued light, and the inqu iy 

staple goods was confined to 








4, 





necessities. The market, however, general] nat 
has a steady aspect, there being no irregul 
ty in prices beyond what is usual gt the close 
of the season. Forafew specialties there 
has been a fair outlet and in holiday — 
there hus been quitea brisk trade. 
goods were quiet, and black and colored 
cashmetes changed hands, asa rule, ia 
small quantities. Some styles of fancy 
dress goods are being offered at concessions, 
to reduce or close out stocks; but the best 
styles are well sold up. Silk fabrics gener- 
ally show but little activity. Black and 
colored dress silks were in rather better de- 
mand for small selected parcels. Velvetsare 
less inquired after, yet in fair request. 
Satins move irregularly, while steady in 
price. Silk and mohair plushes. however, 
continue active. Linen goods rule steady, 
and the demand is fair for housekeeping 
descriptions, shirting linens, and hanker- 
chiefs, White goods continue dull, but 
there was a satisfactory reassorting demand 
for lace goods, both real and imitation. 
Woolen goods have been in very moderate 
request and show less activity than of late. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 

For the week: 181 1880. 
Entered at the port...... eee sooeee@hy 523,498 $1,262,005 
Thrown on market.............-. 1.484.496 "1,210,906 

Since Jan. Ist 


Entered at port............s0000- 102.092.0388 113,788,704 
Thrown on market ...115,678.308 117,064,470 














Colored Dress 


SILKS 


at $1.25 and $1.50 per Yard. 


One-Half 
of Former Prices. 


AT Sionari&C 


Broadway, 4thAve., Sth & 10th Sts. 


E.AILET 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


PREPARING TO EXTEND 
THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS IN OUR 


New Building, 


WE THEREFORE OFFER SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


DRESS SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 


Plushes for Bonnets and 
Cloaks, 
BLACK BONNET PLUSHES, $1.25 up to &5. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ HOSIERY, LADIES’ AND 
GENTS’ UNDERWEAR, GENTS’ FURNISHING 
aoape 
SILK VELVETS, BLACKS AND COLORS, 60c., up 
FINE QUALITIES, #4 INCH, $1.%. Worth ¢3. 


FURS, FURS. 


Handsome Seal and Otter Sacques, 
$05, $100, $115, $150, $175, $200, UP. 
FUR LINED DOLMANS, $39, $45, $50, a5, 875. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, $25, 830, $35, $40, £50, UP 
LARGE LOT OF FURS and TRIMMINGS, Warranted 





OUR STOCK OF 
Holiday Goods and Toys 
WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS IN 


OUR NEW EXTENSION 


WHICH, WHEN COMPLETED, GIVES Us 
115,000 SQUARE FEET 
IN WHICH TO TRANSACT BUSINESS. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311; GRAND ST; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET; 
59, G1, AND 68 ORCHARD STREET 


WM. ESTER & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, Erc. 





4 West (4th Street, New York. 





IDEPE 








These Dolmans, made of heavy black Satin 
de Lyon, lined with quilted Silk, trimmed with 
broad Black Coney Fur and Collar, of perfect 
it and exquisite workmanship, are sold by 
H. C. F. KOCH & SON, SIXTH AVENUE 
AND 2th STREET, for $25. The same style 
in best Black Satin Merveilleux for $30. 

The same Dolman, lined with beautiful Col- 
ored SILK PLUSH, very stylish, $38. 

TWENTH-SEVEN different styles ef Dol- 
mans and Circulars, made of Silk Plush, Satin 
Merveilleux, Sicilienne Silk, lined with Fur, 
Plush, or quilted Satin, and trimmed with real 
Marabout or Fur, are now on exhibition at the 
show-rooms of this popular Sixth-Avenue 
house. 

They have also a full line of extra-size gar- 
ments for very stout ladies. 

Their stock of fine imported WINTER 
WRAPS, ULSTERS, and WALKING JACK- 
ETS are acknowledged to be the best selected 
and assorted in the city and their prices lower 
than any other house. 

An elegant line of CHILDREN’S IMPORT- 
ED Cloaks, Havelocks, Ulstera, and Suits, at 
about one-half the regular prices. 

All departments are upon the ground floor. 

NO STAIRS. NO ELEVATORS. 

H. C. F. KOCH & SON, Sixth Aves 
+ mue and 102, 104, and 106 West 
20th Street. 





The Season for selling Silks at 
WHOLESALE being about at an end, 
JAMES McCREERY &«& CO. 
have transferred their ENTIRE stock 
of Brocatelle and Damasse Silks and 
Satins from the WHOLESALE Depart- 

ment to the Retail Counters. 

These goods present a multitude of 
elegant designs, and, in order to sell 
them AT ONCE, they have been marked 
at ONE-HALF of the prices at which 
they could be replaced. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


NEW YORK. 





R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th St.,. Sixth Ave., and 13th St., N. — 
THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION. 


HOLIDAY DISPLAY 


OF 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT IN OGR St Ld ESTs . 
LISHMENT OFFERS UNPRECEDENTED ATTRA 
TIONS TO THOSE LOOKING FOR CHRISTMAS 

vIFTS 
. MAIL CEIVE 8 fl CARE 
AND BE SHIPPED ON ON ATT DATE D 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





POPULAR PRICES! 


P, the HOLIDAY M9 
Rie an- 


to tor with 
pouncement that again * we are in the ssarket witha 
large stock of 


Desirable Holiday Goods 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


We believe the sale of HOLIDAY GOODS by Dry 
8 merchants should be largely made a means of 
popularizing the retailer amon; —y trons, and that 
no more effective way of arriv such result can 
be devised than by offering a BA assortinent of 
useful and desirable articles at a 


UNIFORM POPULAR PRICE, 


Fetch chal shall Be the BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR THE 

nating a this assumption, our buyers have, during 
their recent trips through Europe, secured the largest 
assortment an i value in TOYS AND HOLIDAY 
GOODS, to retail a! 


FIVE, TEN, AND TWENTY-FIVE CTS. 


which we offer for the short season, ending 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 


at such prices as will pay the retailer a good profit 
and leave a lasting favorable impression among his 
customers. 

For the convenience of such as cannot visit us, we 
have had packed ASSORTED CASES of Toys and 
Dolls of each value, containing nothing but the new 
est and most salable eres all securely packed and 
all of the very best value. 

In addition to the vo referred to above, we have 
also imported a large line of rich and valuable goods 
suitable for 


FINER HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Our line of DOLLS is = complete, containing the 
finest French varieties and ranging in — as high 
as $10.09 each. We can give you the best value for re 
tailing at ONE DOLLAR ever brought to this country. 

Special assortment of 50 dozen of our best selling 
25c. Toys and Dolls, carefully packed in strong cases 
ready for immediate shipment. Printed lsts fur 
nished on application. 

Trusting our efforts will meet your approval and 
soliciting your co operation in our new departure of 

the Belitey business, we are 
Very respec tfully yours, etc., 


DUNHAM, BUCKLEY & 00, 


340 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORE. 








PRICE-LIST of 5 and 10-cent 
Counter Goods furnished on ap- 
plication, 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAZAR. 


Price, postage paid, 15c. per Number; 50c. a Year. 
Issued December Ist, 1881. 








Stories by eminent A' thors, Poems and Art Articles, 
Home Decorations, Little Folks’s Friend, Household 
and Cooking Recipes, Fashions for the winter. 


Special Inducement with this Namber 


SEND FOR TERMS AND PREMIUM LIST. 


Published by 0. JONES, 


175 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


RISIAN 
P ELSWER co., 


8 WEST 14TH ST., ® RUE DE CLERY, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE., PARIS, 
IMPORTERS, 
ARE OFFERING THIS WEEK, AT GREATER 
MARKED DOWN PRICES, 
EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES 


IN FRENCH BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS AND BONNETS AND HATS 
of our own make. 


UNTRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS 
OSTRICH PLUMES AND TIPS. 


The Finest French Flowers for Millinery 
and Dress Garnitures. 


BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS, 
PLUSHES, VELVETS, AND SATINS, 
of the finest quality and in great variety. 
MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 
JARDINIERE PLANTS, 


AND MANY amp BEAU ba VARIETIES OF 
RDINIERES 


": LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


N. B.—“Artificial Flower Guide,” sent free on ap- 
plication. 











MITTENS,EDSINGS.EMBROIDERY &c. 


Samples of this Silk and an Illustrated Book 
of Rules for using the same sent on receipt 
of a3-cent stamp. 


NONOTUCK SILK O0., Florence, Mase, 


HOLIDAY GOODS 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY MER MERCHANT AKD EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MonpaY Evexine. November 28th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SUIRTINGS. 


: Langdon GB...36 
eet. rial 


* AA. .3% 
Allenda-e..... 6-4 


Ballon & Son. . .36 
— 


Bay ‘Mille Piedad 36 
Blackstone, AA. = 


Boott, R........ 
“ E. ae 


Cabcc...... ee 
we eedecncen 44 
a +0 DD 
DF canal 4 

COMES. coccees 27 

Clinton, Al.....! 

Dwight, Star 8. ‘3 
as Anchor36 

Fearless.......- 

Fruit ot the Loom 

“ “ = 83 
« « 8 

Forestdale...... 36 

Green, G......+ 36 

Gold. Medal bees 36 


33 
“ oe .. Bb 
o 8 4.4 
c 6 1 


Ho 36 
Indian Orcbard... 
“ Be. 


Laugdon, 76... .36 
See 8 48 


BROWN SHEETING# AND SHIRTINGS, 
64 Lavonia...... 10-4 
8 “ 1 


Agawam. F... 





Atlantic. A... . 26 
a <e 36 

C Beeses 36 

a eC 

“ Lu. 36 

ee  Wiased 8 
Appleton, A... .36 
-~. XX. .36 
es R....36 
Augusta.......36 
“ wna 
“A... .87 
Broadway...... 36 
Bedford, R..... 30 
Be cascoce 34 
ee 38 

= 2. 80 
Diseaeas 40 
Continental, C. .36 
..40 

Conesioxs, D...28 
G...30 

. 8 .3% 

a Wade 
bogs, s X.....-90 
WARES 33 

« Z 88 
Exeter A...... 3% 
7 Biel 33 
Ellerton...... 104 


Harrisburg. A. .36 
* B.33 
Indian Head... .36 
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Q..36 
8...81 
M..33 
A.. .33 











10 Lonsdale....... 
103 “* Cambrie.. 


174 Masonville.... . 


7| “ W.. 


12 Newmarket, F. 86 
83 N. Y. Mills..... 36 
64 “ Wt'r Twist 36 

“ . 54 


yg: « 


| 


i Pepperell... eee 


aa 6 eee 84 BD 
94 


“ eee 
11 i| - «--104 
12 j  §ebees 114 
at Pequot.... rs | 


11 Tusearora, XX .36 
Oe Bie s0cce: 35 
** ex. heavy.36 

5-4 


104) wae 
EB eee tests: 
re © scsnnes 
Be] cxssisees 04 
a : 

83; “ heavy 

7! “ Nonp 


10 Wamsutta: 
A OXxX 


74 * cambric.. 


—| “ dble warp.36 


Washington.. 


9 'Wauregan, 100s. 26 
10 ‘* shirt cotton 


1%3' “* No. 1. 
154; °° “ cam bric. 
8 Whitinsvilie.. 
10 Williamevilie: 
10 Al 


iit 


i 
7: Lyman, T ..... 36 


8} 
7 Medford.... .. 
7 Nashua, a 


ai “ E 


“ 


6h enenageen Db = 


7’ “ N 


38 
83 Pacific, wa ee -36 


sett eeee 


Ser 


, 

6 Ag ined 
7 beg Mee 
“¢| Pequot, BE 
— —  Bisased 
273 ” . waeneed 45 
— | Pittsfield, Bice 
= ‘Pocasset, _ ee 
8}: ee 
—. = ie od 
11} Stark, AA...... 
13 [oes TN: 36 

** heavy.... 
63: Oe ccwanaae 48 


8 ace eaee 
of Wamsutta, ST 40 
8) “ 7 7 
— = 89 
74] “ x 
63 ae 

54 Wachusett..... 
we) TM 
21 “ ecoed 


CORSST JEANS. 


2+ 30 
“ ++. .40 
Indian Orchard : 
RR..30 
so 6 6NN..38 
“ EE ..3% 
“ AA..4U 
Lawrence. LL ..36 
a 
o XX...36 
= XXX.40 
Langley, A .. .46 
sd inane 
ia 3-4 
Laconia. B...... 38 
6 oe 
“ " 8-4 
a Wed 
|, Fe 
Androscoggin sat. 
Canoe River...... 
Clarendon. . 


{ndian Orch. Imp. 
BINGE ovesecence 


STRIPES 

American . - Lewiston AA.. ae 
Ren a Otis BB.. 

sey "ot Thorndike A. S114 “3 
ete. —@ 9 ” fl Ty 
Hamilton ..... —@12% Uncesville ve 

DExIMS 

Amoskeag .........17 \Otis, BB.......... 14 
oe 9 |Pearl River...... 16 


Col’mbn h’y bro.. 
oo X brn. -154| Warren 


eee eer er) 


17 'York..... 


8 Kearsarge sateen. 
83 Lawrence ........ 

Naumkeag sateen 
6 ——- coeeece 
. Rockport ......0. 


S8Ss 


. 6-4 
6| « . 84 
64 
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Albion ............. 6 ‘Manchester ,....... 7 
American...,....... 6}|Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... 6$|Mallory...... Soctesg @ 
Arnold’s...... .... & Ceemiterecsernetes 
ocheto. ....... eee Pacific .. Be. Soe 
Dunnell’s fancy.... — Richmond’s ....<::. 4 
i eee -... —/Simpson’ — bik.. 84 
RORCESTET, 2.0006 63 Sprague’s.........-. 
Hartel...... eeeeeees 64 Sout bridge. we eens 6b 
Hamilton........... 64; Washingtuo. ....... 
Lancaster ........++ 54! Windsor, fancy..... 7 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 10$ Manchester ........10 
DORIS cedecccccecs 10§ Mohawk........... s 
ae 10 'Renfrew............ 1% 
Gloucester.......-. al M’f’gCo. stp] 10} 
Lancaster......20- 103 “6  Fancy..10) 


BROWN DRILLS. 


Appleton........... 


v |Langley, B......... 8 


Augusta.......... 84 Massachusetts, D... 8 
Sa cocccce Oy * ” S...9 
eae eee 9 
SS eee — Stark, A..... seceee @ 
TICKIRNGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 Methuen, AA.... 15 
> “4-4 21! “ ASA... 18 
o , er 164 Palmer....... fa on 
yes Pucoes 154 Pearl River....... 17 
- GD cove $Se| Fomsherton, AA.. 15 
x | eee 13 “ ae 
= | 124 a Bnece Oe 
" | 12 ‘Swift River....... 
Cordis, AAA....32 17 j zeerpetee, A penis 10 
« ACE....82 18 | 10 
* Ritu & Willow Brk., No. i 164 
Hamilton, BT.... 134 York.. 202-38 168 
is Peace snieheenaell 134 
Lewiston, A....36 18% 
CHECKS 
Caledonia, XX..... 12 Parks Mills, No. 50.11 
- oseeeeekh 60.124 
Economy.......00. \Proat S8be ccoceces 12 


Far & Mors, No.7.. 


13 _ ee 











ESTABLISHED 1840. . 


JONES. 


Winter and 


Holiday Novelties. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 


Out-of-town residents ar are 5 
their attention to our new designs. 


y invited to give 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON, 


Mail Orders receive uaaeeally prompt at- 
tention, and extra care will jbo used that per- 
fect satisfaction is obtaine 
SILKS anp SATINS. 4 8U A — anp CLOAKS. 


DRESS ——. cs) °v “o BOYS! SUITS. 


MIL LINERY. . 
o 
Domestics. o 


_ o 
LINENS. o 
— o 








“. Fancr Goops. 
o —_— 
o UNDERWEAR 
o — 
o LACES. 
o 


- JONES * 


+ 





Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St. 
New York City. | 











° JONES .- 


o 
SHOES. o 
—- a 
Upholstery. a 
— oe] 
FURNITURE. o 


Lace | CouRTAINs. 


r 
A Cutlery. 


s Cnccunar. 
* GLASSWA RE. 


o 
°c A Oo ” Mevncemnasens. 


— o o — 
Canpszts, Rugs, etc. V Hovserurn’a Goons. 


35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


JONES “erisiee” JONES 


NEW YORK. 
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PHILADELPHIA: 


‘you want to buy ! 
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Clothing for Men orBeys 
geither rendy- 
toorder, do not fail to 
asend. for our ee 


“made or made 


IT ‘fg 5% T 


K 





FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 








rouse  !@rice 90 cts. a Yard. lana dy al First- 


uae: Bet 











pinches wide; Satinfinish both|c!4ss Dealers 
3 Hog 4 heavy ; soft asdown ;|\throughout the 
mS shades; superb to 


em- nation, 
or 


ovvers. ~ 











TEA. 


SN is ehh udbs adhesdin cadseieken 


SUGAR, 


Raw.—Fair to vrime...... 


Harp.—Cut Loaf..... i ne case 
oo Sree eeks 


Powdered 


SOE 


FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver atl.... 
Grand Bank Coa. .............. 


Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass......... 
Herring, per DOK... ...0000 vee 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 
POI, 6 +4 0'00cckeeneses 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... 


Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix. 


Liverpool, Fine, Washington’ 8. 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. . 


Weekly Blarket Review, 
For the week ending, Friday, 3 November 25th, 1861.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice 
Santos, eee 8 @13 
OD Riies3iecnesceess yee eaiens 








GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 


Four: 
Sour Extras.. 


Superfine BpriMk...ccssccee 
State Extra Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Ex. Ainber, Ind. O.. Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra. . 
White Wheat Ex., 9.,Ind. 
Double Extras Ohio, Ind. 
&t. Louls Fancy Family... 
&t. Louis Double Extras.. 
8t. Louis Triple Extras... 
Genessee Extra Brands.. 
Winter Wheat, Patents.. 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 


NOUTHERN FLOUR: 
NO. 2..c0e- 


Balt., Alex., * Georgeto 
Richmond Family Lanavenes 


Kre Foor: 


Btate... cere 6e06ese cece 


Corn MEAL: 


Western ..ccccccccsccccce 


Brandywine 


Prize gaat 


White, No. 2....... « 
Oats: 


THREE, set. ccee cscs O+696068 


RYE. 


OS NES eo ntdiaite 


BEANS: 


Mediums.........-..0+ ooo. 


AS: 
Green, 1881, @ bbl.... 


Southern Slack Eye, @ 2 


bueh. bay......... 


PROVISIONS. 


PoRK: 
Mess, Now..... 


Extra Prime Se bandeiaotiaea i6 00 @ 


Prime Mess... 


Pemily..000 -cooceccese ade 


BACON : 


Short Clear ... ..... eves 


Smoked Hams ... 


Smoked Shoulders. tines 
Smoked Strips...........5 


MILL FEED. 


Barley DT citessecsdeceene 


8Sse 
DSDASS 


ee 


eneanrnco 


— 
co 


cers 
ER S26 SSSSESESSSSSSSSSSERRE 


@oc an 
RRS 


E11 


222 
o--> 
a 








HAY AND Srna. * 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs...........— 65 @ — 75 
Timothy, prime, ber 100 Tbe.. eos 1 05 110 
Clover, mixed, seve 70 @ — 85 
Oat Straw, eee 40 @ — 50 
Long Rye Straw, “ — 7 @ — 85 
Short Rye Straw, * “ — 5° @ — 6 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 
NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery, leir to choice......... 

State Dairy, pails and tubs....... ie o33 
State Dairy, tubs,inferior........ ..... 25 = 
Western, Dairy, choice to lancy.......80 @81- 
Western, Factory, fair to choice,,.,... 17 @20 
‘ ” CHEESE. 

ROOD, PONG: BG... 608 vccccccscceces 123@-— 
ON OO BEB n.cn0ce sake sceescnededae 10 1a 
AY ™ aaa es eenenenes oqantes 
Ohio factory, flat fine.. eer ee 
Flat, good to prime....... ERNE 10 @11 
Skimmed re coceess 6 QU 
Full-skimmed factorv................. 28@3 

EGGS. 
Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by 30 @36 
State and Pennsvivama............... 29 @30 
Weatern and Canadian............... 27 @28 
Western, per 100 Ibs............. 11 42 @11 45 
RM Andi oceectenessceninodsins — — @il 40 
_______ ISSR renee er eege — — @il 7% 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 13 @— 16 


Spring Chickens, Philadelphia. .— — ‘@— 17 


ee ean 18 @— 14 
** State and Western..... eo 9 @—I11 
Bacctcntavarepebesseescess — 16 @— 17 
VEG! ETABLES. 
Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100.. .... 125 @ 1 50 
re 8 00 (w 4 2 
ee ere 1.50 @ 200 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 875 @ 4 25 
Beets, L. 1., per 100 bunches,... 2 25 (@ 2 
Cabbage, L. I., per 100.......... 8 00 @10 00 


Cauliflower, Jersey and L. 1., bbl. 38 00 @ 7 00 
Egg Plant, per bbl....... -150@1% 
Turnips, Ww hite. per 106 bunches. 3 00 @ 400 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 2 50 1@ 8 25 
Potatoes, new, LL. »perbbl..... 237 @ 2580 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 75 @ 3 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Grapes, Concord, Up River,p.lb 2@ 4 





Grapes, State Delawares, per lb.. 74@ 8 
Plums, Norfolk,damson, per bbl. 6 00 (@ 6 50 
Plums, Green Gage, perbbl...... 9 00 @10 00 
Apples, Greenings, double head, 

DOP Ri oda sxe 0neeseneinecnes 8 00 @ 3 50 
Apples, North Spy single 

WON, OE Me vcccccccness 0. 275 @ 8 00 
Apples, all Pippin, per bbl..... 2 2 @ 2560 
Apples, Baldwins, oer bbl........ 8 2 @ 8 75 
Pears, cooking, per bbl......... yh 4 (@ 2 00 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl........ 00 @ 6 00 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State............ @— %% 
Peaches, Peeled. ............-.- _ 2 (a— 28 
Peaches, Unpeeled...........++. _ a. 8 
Blackbetsies . ....ccccccccccseces La@— 18 
CATTLE MARKET r. 

Beer SIpEs: 

City Dressed.......00-20-.2+-.—— 8 @— 10} 

We-tern Dressed..... pike wens — 5@— 8 
Live Surer: 

Wethers...... ieecseereriesesa — 4@— 6 
Live LaMBs : 

DO GD Bice ccccscccace — 7 @—10 
DRESSED CALVES 

FOTSCY PUMC so. cccccccecces eo 541Q@— 9 

Buttermilk ......c.cccccsccecee — 4@— 4j 


Live CaLVEs: 


Mount Holly, choice . --— 11 @— 12 


State, prime......,... eosceeee= 84@-- 9 
Hoes, Dressed: 

— per 100 Ibs Laine coce++- 86 65 @ 7 OO 

City, © * ©. ccocscessove —-— @— — 


Live, State, Westers, 100 lbs.. 5 75 @ 6 7% 
a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Von. 
Soluble Pacific Guano,......... &— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. a hate. .387 00 (w40 00 
Ammoniated Bone .8° 00 (@35 00 
« =U. 8. Phosphate......... 29 00 @30 50 
** Ground Bone..,. --31 00 @33 50 
“« Crescent Bone .29 00 @31 00 





‘© Potato Fertilizer........ "45 00 48 00 
“* Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
« Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Supe oreo 
(Michig ran Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tebeese Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 6) 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load........++.ee0es 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) # 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 itscarenes 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty ‘ive Dollar Phos- 
phate, p er 2,000 Ib:......... 25 00 
Baugh’s it, arranted Pure Bone 
Meal per 2, rar 85 00 
— ~ Export Bone, per 2,000 
Biccccccesecnvecsccoseoeeest 41 00 @33 00 
Allen’ . Phosphate......60-.--0. 85 00 (038 00 
Soluble Marine GRORO ccécccces 45 00 (@48 00 


Guano, Pe ruy? D, rectified, 9.70p.¢.68 00 @70 00 
8.40 ** 59 00 @52 00 
Guano, Senter’ or Guanape 


AT REE 52 00 @54 00 
Rone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @40 00 
‘* dissolved, high grade. potest 00 @— — 
German Potash Salts, ainit. 2 50 @ 7% 
Plaster, per ton (2, 2,000 Ibs Jocecee 730 @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
Bs...) 15 oc beeen 1 623@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 4 37 @ 4 50 


Drie’ Blood, per unit........... 340 @ 3 45 
ASHES.—We quote —@5j4 cents fur Pot 
and —@5j for Pearl. 








ASK sae yout grocer for eer s Perfect Baking Pow: 
der. It is Pure and Reliable. 





First-Class Printers’ Materials, 


Types, “Strong Silat” 
atiern Letters for 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


Gabtaets, 
‘or Engravers. 
ehinists. 
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Susurancr 


A COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF SE 
LECTION. 


Iv is essential to the existence of a life 
insurance company that the mortality 
from year to year shall fall within the rates 
established by the table of mortality on 
which the premiums and reserves are com- 
puted. If the actual deaths should exceed 
the expected deaths, according to the ac- 
cepted stande:d, the company’s existence 
would be imperiled; and if the variation 
shovld be as large as might easily happen 
with imprudent management, bankruptcy 
would be the inevitable result. 

The standard tables of mortality are 
geverally supposed to be atrue iudex of 
the normal death-rate among unselected 
lives belonging to the class usually seeking 
insurance. In the absence of proper rules 
and precautions, a life company would find 
itself with au undue proportion of dis 
eased or hazardous risks upon its books, 
and the result would necessarily be an ex- 
cessive and perhaps ruinous death-rate. 
To guard against this danger, the following 
precautions are usually taken: 

1. The applicant for insurance is sub- 
jected to a medical examination, to prove 
his present freedom from disease, 

2. His antecedents and family history 
are examined, to insure the absence of any 
special bereditury or other tendency to dis- 
ease. , 

3. He is forbidden to engage in any voca- 
tion of an exceptionally hazardous nature 
or to visit localities admitted to be preju- 
dicial to health or life. 

4. He is obliged to continue payment of 
premiums according to the terms of the 
policy, subject to the forfeiture of the 
whole ora portion of the value of his policy 
at time of lapse. 

All of these precautions are necessary to 
a yreater or less extent, und, within reason- 
able limits, do not impair the value of life 
insurance to the generul public; but, as is 
true of almost everything in life, they 
should not be carried out in @ narrow- 
minded spirit or pushed to too great an 
extreme. If this be done, life insurance 
loses much of its value to the public, and 
its benefits are restricted to the favored few 
who bave really less need of its protection 
than those who are unnecessarily excluded 
from its sheltering arms 

In the medical cxamination the aim 
should be to exclude only such lives as, by 
reason of impaired health, have less than 
an ordinary prospect of longevity. if 
fect health be considered requisite, hardly 
any one could be insured; and, since the 
live cannot be drawn at perfection, it 
would seem natural to draw it at the point 
where the impairment of health would 
indicate a less than average vitality. If 
this rule be successfully followed, both in 
regard to the physical examivation and the 
rejection of those whose antecedents are 
unfavorable to longevity, the company will 
be certain of a favorable Geath-raie, as com- 
pared with the standard tables of mor‘ality, 
provided due care is exercised to guard 
against the appearance of a subsequent ad- 
verse selection, tending to neutralize or 
overcome the precautions origioally taken. 

In this respect, slso, however, extreme 
measures should be avoided, or the prac- 
tical value of insurance will be greatly im- 
paired. The restrictions as to occupation 
and travel should not be such as to inter- 
fere with the rensonable freedom of the 
policyholder, and the violation of necessa- 
ry conditions in this regard, althouch ren 





dering the insurance . void, 1 should not de- 
privé the assured of the claim to an equi- 
table surrender value upon return of the 
policy to the company for cancelation. 

No one shouJd be permitted to take out 
a policy because of a knowledge that he. 
was to be exposed to any special risk of 
untimely death, and this danger can be 
avoided on] by the absolute prohibition 
of enecialle hazardous occupations or 
changes of residence within a reasonable 
period after the issue of thé policy. 

It is usual for companies to extend these 
probibitions over the entire term of the pol- 
icy; but much may be said in favor of lim- 
iting them to a period of two orthree years. 
If within such a period the insured does 
not violate these conditions, it is safe to 
assume that any subsequent violation of 
them could not have been foreseen when 
the policy. was applied for and could not 
have supplied a motive for the original in- 
surance. 

The more a life policy covers all of the 
legitimate risks of life the more valuable it 
is to the holder, and the necessity for a 
change of residence or occupation could 
safely be included in the risks assumed by 
the company, provided such necessity was 
not foreseen when the policy was applied 
for and was not a specific motive for the 
effecting of the insurance. Under these 
circumstances, the risk would not be one 
which would tend to raise the company’s 
generu] death-rate above the standard, and 
the company would, therefore, be fully 
justified in assuming it, together with the 
countless other risks common to life which 
are usually assumed. 

Perhaps the greatest danger to whicha 
life insurance company is exposed is the 
tendency of healthy lives to discontinue 
payment of premium, upon slight tempta- 
tions, whereas impaired and moribund 
lives will naturally continue their policies 
in force in the face of the greatest difficulty 
in making the necessary payments of pre- 
miums. This duanger can be met or 
avoided only by the imposition of a sur- 
render charge of a reasonable amount when 
a settlement is made with the defaulting 
policyholder. On this point, too, the com- 
panies should avoid extreme measures, 
The policyholder should be treated fairly. 
He should not expect the full reserve value 
of his policy at time of lapse; neither should 
the company confiscate or retain more than 
a reasonable portion of such value. In 
general, the older and more valuable the 
policy may be the smaller should be the 
surrender charge in proportion to the re- 
serve. The more liberal a company is in 
the treatment of defaulting members the 
more it will promote its best interests, pro- 
vided it takes a sufficiently conservative 
course to guard against absolute damage to 
the welfare of persisting policyholders. 

The great object to be accomplished is to 
keep the current death-rate within the 
standard limits, and the greater the free- 
dom of action that can he accorded to the 
insured, without defeating that end, the 
wider will be the field for operation and 
the higher will the business rise in public 
favor and esteem. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THe receiver of this unfortunate com- 
pany, Hon. N. D. Wendell. has made a 
good and business-like heginning of his 
work in sending to all the policyholders 
the following important notice: 

“ Orricg OF RECEIVER OF 
UNIVERSAL, ‘LIFE INSURANCE Ct COMPANY, t 
No. 17 Wanasn STREer, 
New York, Nov. 17th, 1881. 


** To the Policyholders : 


** The undersigned gives notice that at the 
earliest possible moment a statement of the 
above company will be made known to you. 

“There will be no necessity to emp/oy attor- 
neys or agents to represent your interest, an it is 
proposed to deal direct with each’ policy- 
holder and to pay tothe beneficiary the full 
amount of any dividend that may be declared. 

N. D. WEenNvDeELL, Receiver, ete.” 





The Mutual Benefit 


LIVE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


“ "Eatin Jan. 1st, 1881, as ascertained by 
tabilities, as rm feat oon a. oir ass 88 
gash us AE dard... .... 3,815,382 08 
urplus by New York Standard........ 5,988,905 03 
all non-forfeitable after soqend ; 
= expenses ; dividends 4 


year since » coenaination j ample surplus; our 
values t Mberal; losses promptly ad- 
jJusted and — 





OFFICERS: 

THEO. MACKNET, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD L. DOBBINS, Sec’y. 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 





Orrices New York, 100 Broadwa: ay. 
,- j Brooklyn, oe Sr an menaegee Sts., 
Buildin, and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for relngaranee, 8) 08,199.69 





DED cccccccebecedesccoes oe 7 B 
—_ . 1,800:800 86 
NET SUBPLU 8. 
Species e Fund... 
uaranty Surplus Fund.. O08 OUD 
Unallotted Surplus....... 08/136 77 1,306,135 7 
1 
Deduct fer futare d sine gg OOOS.719 a 
any) in market values...... ___50,000 00 





























OPA LADERA: $3.888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 
2 . T. HOPE. President 
- LAMPORT., V (oor cectdens. 
EL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS HENRY B. HYDE, 
B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 
M. H. SWAN ILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENRY C. BO WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
M. VA JOHN PAINE, 
THEODORE 1. HU . RICHARD A McCURDY 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. REED. 
D. B.A LD, JOHN H. EARLE, 
WM. M. RICHAR Y EYRE 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS EDWARD MA 
WM. L. EWs BRADISH JORNSON 
CYRUS PECK. 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
EB. W. CORLIES, J.D VERMINYE. 
GEO. W. LA JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRAS JNO. F. SLATEE b 
HIRAM RAR —_ LAW RES TURNURE. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, See. Ag 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. 3 » 
a pa Se. roca! Dept. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, 
F.C. Me RE, Agency Man ager 
LIFE a SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF FP _CIROINN AT. OHIO. 
Joun CocHNo E. P. MaRSmaLlL, Sec’y. 


Jonw M. Parrison, ¥. Fy Pres. 3 Ri Crank. Cas Cashier. 
Amount received from interest alone during 1880 
EXCEEDED > eae, matured endowments, 
commissions, and t. 
Endowment Policies at at Life Rates a Specialty. Pol- 
pane E ———- and incontestable. Investments 
ing to Ohio law, which only permits 
joans to © halt the value of real estate, exclusive of im- 


vements. 

eneral, Jocal ay ial Agents Wanted. 
Sddress ress JOH N’ M., ayy TISON, Vice-Pres., 
UNION C AL INSURANCE COMPANY, 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


181 Broadway, N. Y. 

Reserves <> Nabilities............ mrs s¢ 2% 

NET SURPLUGB.............0..... 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1 1881. $2,400,082 28 
8. w A \LCOTT, Presidert, 





Capital fm cash........csee0. 


ee ee 





S™OERA aa MM SE tlhe 9 
Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 

fm their New Marble Fire-Preef Building, 

Nos. 327---33! Chestnut Street. 
HARTER PERPETU 


SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 
F iTS “at prices veeying Sam, t to 
acco! to An extra size fi 


yt en 


Rooms 
rovided for Safe Renters. Vault Doors 
e Yale Time Lock. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 


mpany act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, = GUARDIANS, and ReceIve and EXEcUTs 
Trusts of every description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 
ALL TRUST FUNDS and “and INVESTMENTS are kept 
scharate and apart from of the Co’ 
tional security, the Company has a & 
frust atte 4 Ean ,000,000, primarily res 
their Trus 
WILLS pes FOR and safely kept without 
= 





TEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Preside: 





SOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and | bea of the 
Trust perme 

ROB PATTERSON, Tr ee and S tary. 

Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 

Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 

Alexander Henry, ward T. Stee! 

George F. Thomas Drake, 

Henry C. G Thomas McKean, 


CA. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets ..+++ +++ + $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities ... 66 ses 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ...+ +s - $2,558,960 52 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
SOS. a e GIBBEN 'S, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 














ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $1,787,472 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the bes' Ane 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large 
Apply direct to this Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, abtuaey. 


AMUN LIN CSURANEE tt, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 





B. 
t. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t aud Sec’s 


JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 





SAFE. 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 








LIFE AND 


PROVIDENT 


TRUST CoO.,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incerporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 











Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. 


Liberality and accommodation 


Apply to the Company. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1881. 








CASH CAPITAL....... somnetsseeesoereies wreeeas pdienereerthaaasens 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums....-.-.--.--... Peer enewbend keen 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses........... -seaceebeds Sieadensenexbacedne 
Vet Surplus beeoteceeenodesons Cee ceeccccccccceeecos $0 b Sere Ceseerencers 


CASH ASSETS.. 


SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


eee ee ee eeeeeee 


eee eee ee Fe ee ee eee POR e eee ee eee esas eeeee 


eeccccccces seneseeeeeseceresseesecetseeeceseceeceeescerseesssess BOOS, OOO 00 


1,896,678 00 
210,724 29 
1,758,627 03 


-s+++++++-6,866,029 32 





eeeeeee 


AELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


SI 6. ns ddan 8eesnsreebnend inde 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


IN, ac ccnamaabagennat anion 
United States Stocks (market value)...... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...............- 


Total.... 


T. B. CREENE, } 
WM. L. BICELOW, 


New Yous, Jal 15th, 1881. 


Ass’t Seo’s. 


655,517 50 


ee ee cee ee 192,750 00 

| Loans on a” payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 903.000 60 

erest due on tet Suiy, 168i. oo IIe "59208 11 
neollec an hands of Agents...............- weweaae 202 

ey ee iccrundntendensnssiseeccd Scaascasen Gianbonsnandhaaaiiein saiadne 51,815 40 





A. F. WILLMARTH 


Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d 'y 


ice-Pres. 











J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


4 Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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Twenty 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


Amount oF LEDGER AssETs, Jax. ist, 
1880. 


se iunsieceonubenianhiih 06, 
— and Rents ° 
Net profit on Investments................ 








DISBURSEMENTS. 


a i A cee eee 2,106,410 04 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Policies 


Total Paid Pelicyholders. 
Dividend on Ca; 
Agencies and 


General 


Bonds and Mo: es 
United States Stocks, 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
anthorized by the laws of the State of 
ag + canges spserecgsszocgccennee car ene 2 
Loans secu Bonds and Stocks..... 064,562 
Real Estate in a4 York and Boston 
er f. ; 











and purchased under foreciosure...... 6,368,368 63 
Cashon hand,in banks and other de- 
positories, on interest and in trans!t 
Scanned. <spenhniviintiaisns 2,188,007 28 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
GEBEEED ....coccecovcccocscecccccsesscscccecs 230,421 32 
$38,400,844 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
eco cccansscccaceccrsece cpeosesocosecoecs 1,521,051 38 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid im advance, 
ancoseceosnenooconnenseesooseeceses 168,388 00 
Deferred Premiums..............+.sssse0+ 650.550 36 


Fetal Assets, Dec. 31, 1880..841,108,6023 39 
‘conve for ~ ty of a "tiie 
policies 
longs (as computed) 


in general class............... 945, 
Of which be! . _— 
Policies in Ton’ 


Total Undivided Surplus... $9,228,294 a1 
Policies 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, flable on settl t of next an- 
gual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience 
standard of eee 

















Tuomas A. CUMMING, JOnN SLoare, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed October 27th 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 











Henry rr 7... John ‘ Stewart, 
y ohn D. Jones, 
George T. Adee, Rob’t Lenox Kennedy 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M. » 
Willian aun Foe > fons M Alon der,” 
5 e . Alexander, 
William A. Whsetock, William 1 Walker, 
Handy, e y. 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
G. Marquand. Thomas A. Biddle, 
James W. Alexander, w. 
Henry 8. Terbell, George G. Kellogg, 
omas S Founs, José F. Navarro, 
- Wy. Whitewrigh . 
Daniel D. Lord. Stephen H. 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W.T illipe, 
Horace Pcrter, Charles G. Landon, 
Edward Samuel! Ho! 
B. F. Randolph, Theodore Weston, 
Alanson 4 Alexander P. Irvin, 
John Sloane, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Ashbel Green, Louis Fi . 
Samuel Borrowe, William M. Bliss 
Henry V. Butler, William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, | Samuel G. Goodrich. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
B. W. Scort, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, witbout rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in tn- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom ‘heretofor and is still usual with other 
*sompaentes 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Jaxvary 207Tu, 1881. 


The Trustess, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of ite 
affairs on the Sist December, 1880. 

Premiums on Marine Risksfrom 1st Jan- 





Ast JaMUary, 1880 ..........cceeeceeceeeee 1,495,947 23 
Total Mariue Premiums.................++ $5,728,622 27 
Premiums marked off from January, 

1880, to 81st December, eee. seeeeee 04,141,087 60 
Lesses during thesame 

— + ta eoceneceseoesnooced 62,071,288 98 
Returns of Pre 

miums 

penses......... $873,113 96 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise 1,187,900 00 
Estate claims d 





an ue the Com- 
pany. 2 ane etait 009 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,628,921 34 
a csncscocasdsvecstedsecessses 887,977 87 
BERBER. 0c ccccccccccecesescccscccccccced $12 608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ef the Company for the year end- 
ing 81st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 














TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CUR’ . ANDER V: BLAKE, 
Cc H.R ELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
J LOW. CHA H, MARSHALL, 
Da GEORGE W. 

: HAM, EDWIN D. MORGA 
A. A. RAVEN, T L. STUART, 
wu. Is, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEMOYN: L WILLETS. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ARLES D. LEVERIC 
JOSIAH O. LOW. WILLIAM BRYCE 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, # WILLIAM H. 

PETER V. KING, 


ROYAL : 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
= RACE K. THURBER, 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, LLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. son HENRY COLLINS, 
CHABLES P. . JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 94 Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres'’t. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 








Sm 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 


cor. Warren Street. 


ORPORATED 1850. 
ASSETS, 


#41, 224.47. 


features of this Com are ABSU- 
ECONOMICAL Ma NAGEMENT. and 

TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, —, =. BURFORD. 4 


1831. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
PU 





stackhold. e8eled 





participate is distributions of surpl = 
in ms 0! us. 
The Mass. non-forf to all pol 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
g&. W. SOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Ses 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup'’t of Agencies. 








THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Imeurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 

Comm. 


ASSETS, 
83,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
. JAS. 8S. PARSONS, 
President. 





A. 8. Wis 
Vice-President.” 


R. E. Beecura, 
Secretary. 





1826. ; 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ae Geet, ...000r05-0-0- $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
6. cmon siecminnation 846,169 
a acossévesesnss ose 684,869 01 
$2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOBRN L. THOMSON, Seerstary, 






ae 


THE INDEPENDENT © 


nut a SS 





AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 





THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





ORGANIZED 1846. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 
(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 


(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 





Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880............ cece eee e cee eees $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. Ist, 1831............ 43,183,934 
Total Paid and Held....... $arevevdsesecenevered $99,822,088 


‘Total Received from Policybolders .........se-ssscecseess 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880..... seersecccess + -G4,186,982 15 


Increase in Premium Income............ peeoebacns 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income........... eecesecece ++» 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent.................. 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 43 per Cent................+ 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued........ eseccescees 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued...... ercccecsone 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force...............--++++ 2,848 

Increase in Insurance in Force...... chooceceresres 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880..................2+- seceeses 29317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880........ sanenesen esses 1,731,721 37 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and ite age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al] other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are n-« 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
HENRY TUCE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
HENRY BOWERS, — EDWARD MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, peshient. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 
Vice-President and Actuary. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, 1..D., 
HENRY TUOE, X.D., { Medical Examiners. 





Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 





Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptlv given on application, 
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Old and Toung. 


MY EMPTY PURSE. 


BY MARY A. BARR. 





You little, needy thing of silk and leather, 

We’ve bad some very pleasant hours together, 

When you were full. Now, empty, if you 
please, 

Answer a few slight questions, such as these: 


Want’s bad enough, you know; but debt is 
worse, 

Now, can a creditor be pald in verse? 

Bay, are hexameters, as I’ve been told, 

In certain markets just as good as gold? 


Is it a lawful tender if the brain 

Coin its iambies in some pleasant strain ? 
Are meters current? Willa stanza pay 
For gloves and trifles needed every day? 


May rhyme be offered for a debt or fee? 
Are the nine Muses good security ? 

If l could mortgage Mt. Parnassus, would 
I find a soul to rate the paper zood ? 


I heard a little rippling laugh, and then 

A pleasant voice, which said: * So long as men 

Love all things good and fair—while roses 
blow, 

While larke and thrushes sing, while rivers 
flow, 


While maidens smile and youths enraptured 


love, 

While earth is green below, beaven blue above, 

While home is sweet, while children laugh and 
play, 

While love of country o’er the heart holds 
sway— 


Sing on! sing on! 
cold. 
If thy notes please it, they are good as gold. 
Sing from the heart, and never doubt but we 
Shall fod the Muses guod security,” 
New Yor« Citr. 


The world has not grown 





THE WIDOW'S FESTIVAL. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


How long the days were! 

Day after day he had lain there, weak, 
suffering, patient, enduring all things, and 
rewarding all care with a look of tender 
gratitude, a faint hand-pressure, now and 
then a word of thanks. 

The accident bad been dreadful. Through 
the carelessness of a switch-tender, a fast 
train had left the track and plunged over a 
high trestle-work. Thirty people were 
killed at once ard at least fifty injured. 
Among the latter this man, Judge Seymour, 
was hurt worst of all. Others bad broken 
bones and bruised muscles; some were 
taken up senseless, and, lingering uacon- 
scious for a day or two, died without re- 
turning to their seuses—a merciful dispen- 
sation; but the physicians in his case 
provounced the spine seriously hurt and 
feared internal injuries. He might recover 
and he might not. Time would show. 

He was a vigorous man, of middle age, 
wilb a lovely, loving wife and three chil- 
dren, just elected governor of his native 
state; full of plans for a career he meant 
to make noble and useful. His reputation 
was wide avd lofty; his personal friends 
numerous and warm; be had a moderate 
fortupe and a pleasant home. What more 
could life offer him? Yet here he lay, the 
victim of a man’s carelessness. 

It seemed to his wife that with him all 
she cared for was fuding away. Her chil- 
dren were about her; but they were young. 
They leaned on her, and she had clung to 
her husband for help to bear the cares and 
burdens of living, till she grew, as a vine 
grows, weak of stem, unable to stand alone, 
prostrate if unaided. Now she was wear- 
ing out with a strain of suspense and anx- 
jety; trying to keep ber face calm and her 
hands steady; leaving that bedside only 
when flesh and spirit could bear the siress 
no longer and to stay would have becn 
dangerous to her husband aud agony unen- 
durable to her. 

So’ it went on, day after day. 
times he was better, or she thought so; 
oftener he was worse. The alternations of 
hope and fear tortured her, and, watching 
the mivute symptoms, the momentary 
aspects, the most trivial details, she lost 
all power to generalize and comprehend 
the cast. She did wot sce that he gained 
nothing in reality, that no day found him 
pronger; but that every week be los} come- 


Some- 





thing and suffered some new pain. But 
the end came and to her came suddenly. 
She was called from her troubled sleep to 
find him unconscious, to see him die, 
speechless, unrecognizing, blind. Years 
before, in driving slowly past a little coun- 
try graveyard, a new monument erected to 
the memory of a young man killed by the 
caving in of a sand-quarry had caught her 
eye. She knew the incident and recalled the 
name she saw; but the fence hid all but 
the first line of the epitaph, which ran: 
“Without one parting word.” 

It had touched her deeply at the time and 
often since; but now she knew what it 
meant. Over and over it rang in her ear 
and moved her silent lips as she buried her 
head in the pillow beside her dead and 
longed to be dead too. But the children 
called from without. Life challenged her 
even in her despair. ‘They must not enter, 
So she rose and went out to them, und told 
them. They were children. They could 
noteven kuow what death was, and their 
questions, their incredulity, their want of 
grief, that was ignorance, instead of heart- 
lexsness, stung her tothe quick. She was 
not generous or sympathetic enough to un- 
derstand them, and for the first time she 
felt a fierce impatience of their presence 
and sent them all away to the nursery. 
Then she was quite alone and began to 
know it. 

But why should I describe the dire experi- 
ence we have almost al] been through, in 
some form? What I have todo with is Mrs. 
Seymour's life after the funeral pageant 
was over, the grave green, the children 
taught their sorrow by those about them 
and then comforted out of it into practical 
forgetfulness. But Eleanor Seymour did not 
forget; time did not comfort her. She felt 
day after day more deeply the loss of her 
life; she fathomed its meaning; she knew 
it past repair; in the language of Scripture, 
she ‘‘refused to be comforted.” Her chil- 
dren were rosy, careless, happy, and in 
health—they had their school and their 
comrades; but she had made few friends in 
Salem since they went there to live, at the 
time she married Mr. Seymour. She was 
not a woman of broad nature, and yet she 
was intense. She had all she wanted or 
needed in her busband’s affection and go- 
ciety—even the children were secondary 
to him in her heart; and, though she had 
acquaintances in her own social sphere and 
dispensed charity as freely as her means 
would allow, there was no one now to 
whom ehe could open her heart and find 
therein the relief of ‘‘the grief that speaks.” 

She came home from church one dark 
November day, had her late dinner, saw 
the children safe in their beds, and seated 
herself by the kindled wood fire in the 
library, to spend her solitary evening; for 
the rain beat flercely now against the north- 
east window, and in its gusty pauses the 
roaring surf sent its thundering echo on the 
wings of the wind even through the heart 
of the town. For this reason of the storm 
shestayed from church to-night; and, as she 
sat staring into the flicker of the fire, some- 
thing recalled to her the proclamation for 
Thanksgiving Day that had been read 
from the pulpit that afternoon. Her lips 
smiled with a scorn sadder than tears. 

‘*Thanksgiving!” she murmured. “I 
keep Thanksgiving!” and her thoughts 
went back toall the times she had kept that 
festival in her life, kept it outwardly and 
in spirit, for she was a good woman and 
meaut to be agrateful one till three months 
ago. She remembered her childhood. How 
long the years seemed then; how she 
looked forward to the gathering of aunis 
and uncles and cousins in the old red Green- 
wich farmhouse; how much a new dress 
meant, and what wonderful viands Grand- 
mother always spread before them. 

Then she was a girl, coming home from 
school, and her brother brought his class 
mates home with him—such as had no near 
homes, at least—‘*‘ to spend Thanksgiving.” 
So she had met her busband. Her brother 
was dead long since; and now James. A 
low cry parted her lips, the fire fell into 
brands, flickered, grew dull; and she went 
ov with her review of the past. There 
was ber wedding-day—that had been on 
Thanksgiving. Her mother she had never 
known, Oscar and she were all the cbil- 
dren, and of the three she end her father | 
were left then, and be only lived to see the | 
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next feast, the first of her matronhood 
celebrated in her own house. 

Since then were not all her Thanksgiv- 
ing, alike? All full of cheer, gratitude, 
blessedness? And now— 

‘‘I shall not try to havea Thanksgiv- 
ing,” she said, dreamily; and, looking up, 
saw her husband sitting opposite her in 
his own chair, which she had never moved 
from its place by the hearth. Strangely 
enough, she felt neither surprise nor fear, 
nor did she remember her loss. It was so 
customary and natural to see him there 
that only a full, sweet sense of peace stole 
over her. She seemed to have just come 
home, and tobe so glad; but he did not 
smile. He looked at her with tender grav- 
ity, and very clearly and slowly repeated a 
favorite quotation of his: 

‘Thou seest we are not all alone unhap- 
py,” adding, ‘‘ there are other widows be- 
side you, Nelly.” 

Other widows! What did he mean? She 
rose to her feet with a start. A brand fell, 
blazed up, went out. The chair opposite 
hers was empty. The clock on the shelf 
struck nine. It had marked the half hour, 
she remembered, just as the first brands 
fell together. It wasa dream, tben. She 
shivered and came back to life, lit the 
lamp, fed the dying fire, and returned to 
her new grief. New because that face had 
been so real, her gladness so deep; and 
now it was lostonce more, with a fresh be- 
reavement. But, though the tears fell hope- 
lessly and fast from her eyes, and ber heart 
ached anew with the rebellious anguish of 
loss, still his words kept recurring to her. 
She had not thought of that before. There 
were other widows, no doubt—others sor- 
rowing with her sorrow, in kind, if not in 
degree. She remembered one whom she 
had been to seein her charitable rounds; 
and then another; and among her acquaint- 
ance she recalled one whose husband bad, 
not long since, died abroad, and another 
widowed suddenly years ago, and still an- 
other who had married an cld love when 
he was smitten with consumption and 
nursed him to his death. She was startled 
to see how she had passed by all these sor- 
rows as mere matters of course, without 
any real sympathy; and a sense of compan- 
ionsbip stole upon her, as if, suddenly 
wrecked on some desert shore, she had mct 
with beings of her own race after long lone- 
ly weeks of silence and despair. 


Then the thought flashed across her that 





all these women must dread the recurrence 
of Thanksgiving, just as she did. _¥ 
could she not ask them all to kegais 
with her? It would be, at 
thetic, if a sad festival. 
The idea laid hold upon her. 
first reaching out of the detached tendril 
toward another and a surer support. She 
fell asleep, thinking the matter over, and 
awoke in the morning with a shamefaced 
sense of some light and interest creeping 
into her life, hitherto so sacredly wretched. 
Then she remembered her dream—her bhus- 
band’s sad, grave face. Perhaps she had 
done wrong in mourning him so devotedly 
that even hér children had been set aside 
from their place. Possibly it would please 
him better if she carried out herplan. The 
children welcomed her with more caresses 
that morning than for many a long day. 
With childish instinct, they felt she was not 
so cold or so unwilling to return their ten- 
der ways. They dared to laugh now at 
the breakfast-table, for she smiled with 
them. She had learned the first letters of 
the lesson meant for her and learned them 
thoroughly; the next were tocome. When 
the early day’s duties were over, she sat 
down again by the library fire—not to dream 
now, but to plan for action. But, whom 
should she invite? For she began to see 
that Mrs. Broome, who lived in the fourth 
story of a tenement-louse and earned a pre- 
carious living, would hardly be a fit com- 
panion at (inner for Mrs. Gray, whose hus- 
band, dyingin Florence, had left her more 
mouey than she could spend and a house 
and grounds money could scarcely im- 
prove. A text from the Bible flashed into 
her mind, as texts will on the most conve- 
nient or inconvenient occasions, sometimes 
to our aid, sometimes to our confusion: 
‘‘When thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind.” 
With « thrill in her-dumb and darkened 





soul, she recognised the Master's oqll, Gita’ 





was a good woman, at heart a sincere. 
Christian; but her love and her loss had 
come between her and her duty, her hope 
of Heaven, her living work. With shame 
and contrition, she saw her place before 
God, and recognized her own deserving 
and his hand of love and power. It Was 
the work of a moment and had but a mo- 
ment’s sway, for the old anguish came 
crowding back and surged over her once 
more, like an angry wave across a wreck. 

She made her first effort to masier it, how- 

ever, in returning to the thought of Thanks- 

giving Day. The matter of her guests was 

settled for her pow, and she-felt that it 

would be easier far for her to feel and express 

sympathy with these sufferers than with 

persons who must observe the usages and 

reticences of higher social spheres. So she 

drew out the old visiting list of poor, so 

long neglected, and in the afierncon set 

out on her errand. 

Charity of any sort is not always easy or 
pleasant to administer. The poor, at least 
in this country, are hedged about with 
their own self-respect, and a certain barrier 
of jealous pride, a feeling that they are just 
as good as avybody else, and will not be 
condescended to. All this Mrs. Seymour 
had to contend with, besides the individual 
traits of character. The shyness, the real 
humility, the want of fit clothing, the 
dread of being uncouth, and the natural 
instinct of refusal to anything proposed by 
another—that is a marked and almost uni- 
versal trait of New England character. It 
was the work of several days, much weari- 
ness, more patience, and many promises 
to insure the attendancé of six poor widows 
at her table, who would not have feasted, 
but probably fasted, at their own homes; 
but the effort did her good. Her sense of 
humor awoke, her interest in something 
beside her own grief was strongly aroused, 
and-the patience that was only retained by 
a constant inward reference to the Master’s 
brought him more nearly, more dearly to 
mind every hour, aud with bim the word 
of the angel at the sepulcher—a word 
meant for every mourner at the grave of the 
body: ‘‘ Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? He is not here. He is risen!” 

It was an invaluable teaching, that long 
week’s experience; and when, at last, Mrs. 
Broome was certain of a néw cap, Mrs. 
Perkins understood that Mrs. Seymour 
knew as wellas she did that her uncle’s 
—— always sent her a turkey and a squash 
(when. sd ned them to send) 










d did antl a "poor old cretur’” like her 
to sit at her table and share her feast; when 
Aunt Haunab Bromfield saw that ‘‘ Mis’ 
Skuttles, she that was old Jake Brown’s dar- 
ter,” although asked, would not be well 
enough to go, so that Aunt Hannah would 
not have to ‘“‘demean herself” by the en- 
counter; and, last of all, ‘*‘ Widder Johnson” 
received the ear-trumpet, without which 
sbe refused to enter into the social circle; 
then Mrs. Seymour felt that tiere was « 
weight off her mind, and felt also that she 
had been a happier and better woman for 
the last week than for long before. She 
had, indeed, gone out of that cell of self 
which isolates us ali ina new grief, and 
tasted once more the light and sweetness 
of that heavenly day which shines on the 
evil and the good, but is reflected only 
from the unselfish and sincere spirit. 

The children entered joyfully into the 
idea of a Thanksgiving so novel, and all 
the more that their mother told them, with 
trembling lips, ‘‘ Papa would like it.” 
Eleanor Seymour had begun to find that 
her children had not forgotten their father, 
and tbat in their tender talk about him, 
which now she encouraged, after so long a 
silence, she had heretofore lost a consola- 
tion and a pleasure. Faster and faster she 
was learving. 

At last Thanksgiving Day came. Mrs 
Broome, smiling in her new cap, and Mrs 
Perkins, trying to look blandly indifferent, 
were the first comers. Then the carriage 
came again, with lame Mra, Hutchins, meek 
and deprecatory, in ber alpaca gown ; Mrs. 
Peck, proudly daoyiing an old miniature 
of one of tier aforesaid ancestors dope up as 
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Hannah Bromfield, as ‘‘ genteel” as she 





could make herself in a clean muslin neck- 
kerchief and a hair-painted breastpin. 
** Widder Johnson” lived round the corner 
only and walked, coming in witha brand- 
ished ear-trumpet in her hand and her face 
beaming. The dinner was a great sffccess 
The ‘‘ baby” of the house sat in his high 
chair, by Mamma; but the elder bo¥ and 
git] waited on the guests and enjoyed their 
office. ; 

‘* Them is sweet childern of your’n, Mis’ 
Seymour,” sighed Mrs. Broome. ‘‘ My! if 
l’d bad chick or child, ’twould have been 
sech a blessin’ ; but when he died I was the 
lonesomest! Seemed as though there wan’t 
nothin’.” 

“That’s so!” chimed in Mrs, Perkins. 
‘‘T had two on ’em, to be sure, when Per- 
kins was took; but they wan’t no comfort 
to speak of, for they went and had dip- 
theery inside of six months, and one of ’em 
died right off, just as sudden. T’other one 
held by quite a spell, but she was the mis- 
erblest you ever see. I couldn’t feel to 
keep her here a mite longer, I wanted for 
her to get rest and casement so.” 

Eleanor’s arm stole round little Jacky, 
and Mrs. Hutchins said, gently: 

**Lexpect folks each has their special 
troubles. I can’t but remember’t when 
Josiah died and left me nigh about helpless 
with hip trouble; and a young babe, too. 
It did seem as though nobody ever had or 
could have no trouble like mine, the world 
over; but somehow I got along, and I 
found that there was others quite as bad off as 
i was, and ‘ the Lord helps the lame and the 
lazy,’ folks say. Ido’ know about the lazy, 
but I do about the lame,” and a smile and 
tear together set their bright seal to this 
confession of faith. 

‘‘ Well!” said Mrs. Peck, with an audible 
sniff and a hard, shrill voice. ‘‘1 didn’t 
think 1 was the worst off that ever was 
when Mr. Peck died, now I say for’t. His 
folks was real respectable, so to speak; but 
he was a drinkin’ character. I didn’t know 
nothin’ of it when we was married. My 
folks didn’t really fellowship him. They 
said he was low-lived and opposed my hav- 
in’ of him consider’ble; but I was sot. in 
my way to have him, and, come to find out, 
he wa’n’t steady. He had the tremens in 
five yearsand died on’t; and I went out 
asewin’, to keep body and soul together. 
There was them that counseled me to 
marry again, and there was them that asked 
me to; but I allers said once was enough. I 
hadn’t no pleasant recollections of the state 
o’ matrimony and I wa’n’t a-goin’ to try 
itno more. 1 could take care o’ myself; 
an’ so I could, ef my eyes hadn’t ba’ giv’ 
out a spell ago.” 

Mrs. Seymour looked at her with infinite 
pity. Noteven a blessed past, a taste of 
earthly felicity to look back on, but a life 
all bitter disappointmeut and grinding 
work; while she had the dear memory of 
years underlying her loss. 

‘You didn’t none of ye- bev jest my 
trial,” said Aunt Hannah Bromfield. 
““Jeems Bromfield was fust mate to a 
whalin’ ship when we was married. My 
sakes! what a feller he was to joke an’ to 
culry op! He had means, tou. We was 
real well off. "was kinder harrowin’ to 
hev him up an’ off for a three-years’ voyage 
right away, und then he didn’t stay to home 
no time when he did come; but I had 
twins for to show him when re come back 
fust, and you never seé a man so pleased. 
Well, them boys was company for me, 
you'd better believe. They was always 
a-talkin’ about Pa, an’ where he went to 
an’ what he did, and a-tellin’ about whales 
and harpooners, and hed their little ships 
a-sailin’ in the tide-pools, rigged as nateral 
as life; an’, I declare fo’rt, they trapped a 
young rat one day. The trap killed it, 
and I smelt the awfullest smell afore long 
out ’n the yard, an’ they was a-strippin’ an’ 
fleusin’ an’ tryin’ up that rat, a-pretendin’ 
"twas a whale. Makes me laugh now.” 

And Aunt Hannah drew her yellow silk 
handkerchief across her eyes, not as if she 
were layghing. 

‘* Well,” ‘twas part my fault. I let ’em. 
lt fetched Jeems to mind, somehow, and | 
dido’t hanker after him half so bad when 
them little fellers was a-chirrupin’ and a- 
carryis’ on all the time. But, fust I knowed, 
they was eighteen year old, and they badu’t 
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came back then, and’ there they was as 
likely men as you'd see; and he hed money 
in the bank, and he and Jehiel Styles they 
clubbed and bullt a whaler o’ their own, and 
Jeems was cap’en and "Hiel fust mate, and 
nothin’ would serve but them boys must 
go along fust voyage. Well, it’s thirty 
yeat ago. I’m goin’ on sixty-cight now; 
but I don’t like to talk on’t. The upshot is, 
sea and waves foutin’ day an’ night, and 
night an’ day; winds a-blowin’ an’ tempests 
howlin’, and no more boys, not husband, tor 
nothin’, and here I be. 1 do’ knowso much 
as where their bones do lie, nor I haven’t 
this thirty year.” 

There was a dead silence. Nobody felt 
like breaking it; but little Rachel, who had 
listened, with her sweet brown eyes wide 
opened and her lips apart, put both her 
arms about Aunt Hannah’s neck and, with 
a child’s quick wisdom, gave hera resound- 
ing kiss. 

The old lady laughed. 

‘‘That done me real good, pussy,” she 
said. 

** | kep’ a school fot children twenty odd 
year to Gloucester. 1 do’ know but whatI 
should ha’ died but for them. Waitin’ is 
work, now, I tell ye; but I hain’t got noth- 
in’ to wait fot now—only for the sea to give 
em up, and that’s pretty fur ahead.” 

The others said nothing. Doubtless, they 
too had their sorrows, but they would sound 
tame after Aunt Hannah’s; and when tea 
had been sentin to them, as they gathered 
round the open fire, and they at last went 
off in relays in the carriage Eleanor Sey- 
mour had sent for them, she sat down in 
the library and hid her face in her hands. 
What had she not to bethunkful for? Liv- 
ing, loving children, a long, sweet memory 
of love and care lavished on her, of honest 
happiness, an ample provision Jeft not only 
for ber needs, but her comforts, and the 
certainty that her husband was in a better 
home than the earthly one he had left. He 
had not perished on the “‘ desolate, rainy 
seas,” with beloved children, helpless to 
rescue or be rescued beside him; she had 
been with him to the Jast and his grave 
was made in the bosom of his native 
earth. How ungrateful, bow unthinking, 
how sinful she had been. Only one cry 
could burst from her lips: ‘‘‘I do thank 
Thee! Lord, be merciful to me a sinner.’ ” 
And it seemed to her, as she lifted her 
streaming eyes, that shecould see her hus- 
band’s face smiling at her across the fire- 
place; but it was an imagination, not a 
dream. 

She had, at last, found that her grief did 
not exceed all other sorrow, that her loss 
was not unique or immeasurable, that life 
had still abundant gifts for her and Heaven 
an ever-brightening promise. Not that she 
forgot her husband or ceased to mourn for 
him; but his memory became a sacred 
treasure, instead of a sharp regret, and her 
mourning wore the face of a veiled joy, as 
it led her into the hearts of her fellow- 
sufferers and taught her how to cousole 
them with the comfort wherewith she 
herself was comforted of God. And neith. 
er she nor her guests of that occasion ever 
forgot her first, but not ber last widowed 
Thanksgiving. 

Whurstep, Conn. 





AMENDS. 


BY 8UB8AN COOLIDGE. 








StoRM is not good ; but when storms pass 
And clou.is are fled and airs grows mild 
And waves plash softly one by one, 

* And weary earth, her conflict o’er; 
Lies like a lovely sleeping child, 
We feel a joy unknown before 
In tree and flower and rain-washed grass, 
A new significance in sun. 


Pain is not sweet, but pain is best; 
His cold band has the magic keys 
Which unlocks treasures to our eyes 
Hidden in daily trivial things ; 

And common comfort, common ease, 
Respite from common sufferings, 

The morning’s task, the evening’s rest 
Are to us riches past all price. 


Life may be hard; but when life ends, 
And all the bard things are gone by, 
And every ache has been relieved, 

And every tear is wiped away, 

And softly on the ravished eye 

Breaks the clear dawn of Heaven's day, 
Joy shall for grief make.such amends 
That we shall wonder that we grieved. 


Newrosy, B.t 7s 
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MRS. BARDWELL’S TRAMP. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 








BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 





‘‘ ARE you going to meeting with me, 
Ma?” asked Mr. Bardwell, laying down his 
Sunday boots, as he spoke, and reaching 
after the blacking-brush. 

‘* No, I guess uot,” she answered, slowly. 
“It wouldn't do me no good; and I should 
be worritiing all the time, for fear the tur- 
key was burning or the water done out of 
the vegetables.” 

“It will be a lonesome Thanksgiving 
without Samael,” he continued, polishing 
vigorously or the rough leather. 

There was no reply. The clock ticked 
solemnly in the corner and the old gray 
cat purred loudly in the rocking-chair. She 
was not unused to filling domestic inter- 
ludes with her unchanging song. 

‘A l-o-n-e-some Thanksgiving!” he re- 
peated. ‘‘Sum was a smart young chan, 
but high-strung. I’m most afraid we were 
too harsh with him, Semantha. It is ten 
years since he went off.” 

‘*Ten years since you turned him out of 
the house,” she answered, shortly. 

‘No, no. Don’t say that, Semantha. Of 
course, I was riled up about his taking 
that butter-money, though I don’t believe 
the boy really meant to steal it; and per- 
haps I faulted him more than I ought to, 
but I never meant to drive him away. 
Well, well, it is too late now. Likeas not 
he is dead and buried before this. 

Mrs. Bardwell went hastily into the pan- 
try, and there was a sound as of some one 
sobbing; though, perhaps, it might have 
been only the rustle of the dry leaves upon 
the dead grass. 

A litile later a dim-eyed, sorrowful-faced 
man clambered into his ricketty wagon 
and jolted uncomfortably down the street. 

Steadily the hands swept! round the dial 
of the clock in the old brown house at the 
Four Corners, till both pointers stood at 
twelve and the dinner was an assured suc- 
cess. The turkey was done to exactly the 
right shade of golden brown and with the 
plum-pudding and its rich sauce flooded 
the kitchen with fragrant odors. The 
cranberries, with their perpetual blush, 
were flanked by mince and tart and cus- 
tard pies, each a wonder of culinary art, 
but dwindling into insignificance beside 
the mammoth chicken-pie that over- 
shadowed them all. A plate of snowy 
biscuits stood upon the dresser. Some 
passing impulse had led Mrs. Bardwell to 
make one of the ‘‘dough men” that little 
Sammie used to delight in—a creature with 
an impossible head, and arms that stood out 
like a sign-post; but, ashamed of the mo- 
mentary weakness, she had hidden it, as 
soon as it was baked, on the high shelf in 
the panfry. ‘‘I’ll lay the table in the set. 
ting-room,” she soliloquized—‘‘it will 
seem more like Thanksgiving; but I will 
put on the blue plates, because they are 
easiest to wash.” She drew out the old- 
fashioned cherry table and covered it with 
a spotless cloth. The quaint blue earthen- 
ware, with its pictures of tall young shep- 
herdesses, with their crooks, of ragged 
boys, chasing butterflies across the meadow, 
and of strange birds, whose anatomy would 
have astonished Audubon, were disposed 
upon it; and as she worked she sang, in a 
l4gh, cracked voice, her favorite tune of 
China. 

“Why do we mourn depar-ar-ting friends, 

Or shake at Death's alarms? 


*Tis bu-ut the voice that Jesus sends, 
To-00 ca-all them to-oo his arms " 


rolled forth in well-known quavers. Just 
as she gave the finishing touches to the 
table, there came a knock at the outside 
door. Opening it in a mechanical way 
Mrs. Bardwell saw a young woman, ina 
faded calico dress, with a little boy beside 
her, standing on the threshold, 

«Please, may we come in and rest a lit- 
tle while and get a drink of water?” asked 
a pleasant voice. 

“‘ Well, yes,” she answered, in a hesitat- 
ing, absent-minded way. ‘I don’t, as a 
general thing, harbor tramps; but, seein’ it 
is Thonksgiving, you can come in and stay 
awbile.” 

‘ Asa.is hungry,” remarked the child, 


| ‘when, seated beside. the fire, bg surveyed 
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‘*Hush! hush! Asa!” whispered his moth- 
er, quickly. 

‘‘That is my husband’s name,” said Mrs. 
Bardwell, peering curiously into the boy's 
face. 

Something she saw there—it may have 
been the innocent look with which child- 
hood always wins its way closest to our 
hearts, or it might bave been some fancied 
resemblance to the boy lost ten long years 
ago; but it sent her into the pantry to take 
the dough-man from the high shelf and 
give it to the little Asa. 

A moment later, she heard the rumble of 
wheels upon the frozen ground, and, fear- 
ing lest her busband should come in before 
the child had finished eating it, she went to 
the door and called to him that be had bet- 
ter put out the horse at once, as by that 
time dinner would be ready. After he 
came in and had sat down near the stove, 
he held out his hand to the boy, who, 
bribed by the promise of a red apple, 
climbed into his lap. Stroking the bald 
head softly with his dimpled bands, he 
asked, with childish wonder: 

‘‘ What makes your head so funny? Did 
God forget to plant any bair? You can 
have some of mine. Can’t he, Mamma?” 

**T had a little boy once about your size,” 
began Mr. Bardwell. Then, at a signal 
from his wife, he put down the child and 
followed her into the sitting-room, closing 
the door behind him. 

‘Seeing they are here,” she said, in a 
timid way, quite unusual for her, ‘‘ hadn't 
we better ask them to have dinner with 
us?” 

**That’s just what I was a-thinking my- 
self,” he replied. ‘‘ We shan’t be none the 
poorer for it, I reckon.” 

So the wayfarcrs received a cordial, if un- 
grammatical invitation to sit at the hospi- 
table board. 

As the woman took off her old, 
weather-beaten hat, she gave it a little 
shake in front of the window, as if to dis- 
lodge some possible bit of dust; but the 
action must have been understood by some 
one outside, for in a moment the door 
opened, and a tall, bearded young man en- 
tered. 

“ Wh—what!” began the old farmer, in 
; unconcealed surprise. But his wife, with 
‘the mother instinct which is never quite 
dead in any woman, dropped the dish of 
mashed potatoes on the floor, as she cried 
out: ‘‘Oh! Samuel.” 

And so the whole story came out. After 
hia boyish folly, ten years before, he had 
gone West, burning with resentment at his 
Father's last words—‘“‘ that their house was 
no home for a thief.” He had been fortu- 
nate in at once getting a good situation; 
but, before many days had passed, the old 
love came back, and he had written a peni- 
tent letter home, asking for a forgiving 
message from the father and mother whom 
he had left alone in the old brown house at 
the Four Corners. But no reply came. The 
letter was lost on the way und had never 
gladdened the eyes of the sorrowing couple, 
who were in ignorance of his whereabonts. 
Day after day, week after week, month after 
month he waited, till at length he con- 
cluded that his parents were inflexible in 
their determination to cast him off. Life 
prospered with him. He married the 
daughter of his employer and entered into 
a business partnership with him. Before 
the wedding he wrote home again. Prob- 
ably the clerks in the Dead Letter Office 
never guessed with what a burden of love 
and hope the missive was freighted. He 
had named his little son Asa, afier the dis- 
tant grandfather, and this last year the 
longing to see the old homestead had been 
so strong upon hi:n that be had persuaded 
his wife to do a little masquerading, in or- 
der to gain admittance into the honsé. 
The events of the day had come to pass as 
he had planned. ‘‘ And the Prodigal bas 
come back, Father,” he said, as the old 
man took out a red silk pocket-handker- 
chief under the shallow pretense of a cold 
in the head. But what need is there for 
me to tell what followed? Of course, the 
table was reset with the best green-sprigged 
china, and the little Asa had the seat of 
honor and was allowed to eat all manner 
of unsuitable food. He liked the turkey 
dressing so much that he passed his plate 





the good things in preparation. 
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The day was followed by a week of un- 
alloyed happiness, and then Sam and his 
family began their journey west. 

‘Good-bye, Mother, until next year,” 
shouted ber incorrigible son, from the 
wagon, ‘I suppose, though you ‘don’t as 
a genera) thing harbor tramps,’ you will 
let us in next Thanksgiving.” 

‘Hush! Samuel,” whispered his wife, 
laying her hand gently on his lips. But 
Mrs. Bardwell had already vanisned into 
the pantry, and there was again that sound, 
that might have been only the rustle of the 
dead leaves upon the frozen ground. 

Soura HapiLer, Mass. 





HANDICRAFT THE KING. 


BY MISS LYDIA M. FINKELSTEIN. 








Once upon a time in the olden days a 
sultan with his wife and daughter took a 
a pleasure-trip abroad. While sailing on 
the sea, a storm arose and drove their ship 
upon a foreign shore, where the sultan and 
his kingdom were unknown and of which 
country they had never heard before. The 
sultan had no money and was ignorant of 
apy handicraft or other way by which he 
might support himself and family; so he 
was finally obliged to hire himself as a 
keeper of swine. 

He lived several years in this way, earn- 
ing one paraa day. He and his family were 
almost starved and would often have to 
eat the grass in the fields to satisfy the 
pangs of hunger. 

The son of the king of the country fell 
in love with the keeper’s daughter, who 
had grown to be very beautiful. The 
prince told his parents that he would never 
marry any other maiden than the daughter 
of the village swine-keeper. The king and 
queen and all the court tried to dissuade 
him from the step, saying that he could 
choose a wife from among the imperial and 
royal princesses; but to take a swine- 
keeper's daughter for his wife would be a 
shame and disgrace to his country. 

But all these remonstrances were vain 
and only tended to make his passion for the 
girl stronger. The prince replied: ‘‘I will 
either huve this maiden or never marry at 
all.” 

When they saw that arguing was useless 
with a man in love, the king sent his coun- 
cilor to the swine-keeper to tell him that he 
had selected his daughter for the wife of 
his only son. 

After the councilor delivered bis mes- 
sage in a pompous manner, the swine- 
keeper boldly asked of him: ‘‘ What hand- 
icraft does the prince understand ?” 

The councilor looked horrified, and in a 
haughty tone replied: ‘‘God be with you, 
old man! Are you insane? What should 
a prince know of handicraft? People only 
learn that to support themselves by; but a 
king's son possesses gold, lands, and coun- 
tries.” 


The swine-keeper replied: ‘‘ That's all 


very well; but unless the prince knows 
some trade I will not give him my 
daughter.” 


The councilor went back and told the 
king, at which the whole court were dis- 
gusted, for everybody helieved that the 
swine-keeper would be overwhelmed with 
joy and pride; and here he was asking 
what trade the prince knew. 

The king sent another courtier; but the 
swine-keeper gave the same answer. ‘‘ As 
long as the young prince has not learned any 
handiwork and cannot bring me a proof 
of hisown work, he and I can never be- 
come closer related.” 

When the prince heard this fina) decis- 
ion, his love for the maiden grew stronger, 
and he resolved to possess her at all haz- 
ards. So be went himself to the different 
workshops, to find some trade that would 
be easily learned. He hurried from shop to 
shop, and examined with admiring eyes 
the various masters at work; but he felt 
somewhat disheartened at his ignorance 
when he came upon a shop where they 
yisited straw baskets and fancy articles. 
This pleased him very much, and seemed to 
bim to be the highest and genteelest of all 
handiwork. So he set about learning it at 
once. 

Ina few weeks, after bard application, 
he mastered the trade, and plaited a beau- 
tiful fancy basket, with the name of his 
lady-love interwoven in delicately-tinted 
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straw, which he filled with delicious fruit, 
cut and arranged with bis own hands, and 
sent it by a messenger to the swine-keeper, 
which was to be delivered to his daughter, 
as a sample of his own work. 

The swine-keeper took the basket, and, 
examining it with an admiring and critical 
eye, demanded: 

‘“‘How much can this 
for?” 

The messenger answered him: 
paras.” 

‘*Good!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ He can make 
perhaps two of these aday. That makes 
forty paras. If I had known this business, 
I should not be tending swine this day at 
one para a day.” 

Then he related who and what he was 
and how he came to be on their foreign 
shore, a swine-keeper. 

The king, queen, and all the country re- 
joiced that their prince had wooed the 
danghter of a king in disguise, and not of a 
swine-keeper. 

The marriage of the young prince and 
princess took place with great rejoicings, 
and the basket was borne through the 
whole kingdom, to show the people that 
their prince was not ashamed of doing 
handiwork. 

The king gave the father of the bride 
aship, filled with gold, precious stones, and 
a guard of soldiers to escort him home. 
The old sultan, bent and weather-beaten, 
went back to his own kingdom across the 
sea. His people received him with joy. 
He issued a proclamation that every man, 
woman, and child should learn some trade, 
by which they could earn their bread in 
case of necessity, saying: 

‘‘From experience, my beloved children, 
I know that handicraft is everything, and 
who knows it is better than aking, for he 
ishis own master. Never be ashamed to 
learn atrade, for the prosperity of a king. 
dom depends on its working-people.” 

New Yor Crrv. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for thia department should be aa- 
dreseed * Purzies.”” Tae inverenpent, New York.) 








1. Tam a word of twosyllables. My first is 
made of the bark of a tree. My second its to 
fasten thingstogether. My whole to extract 
my first. 

2. My first is a emall animal. My seconda 
low seat. My whole a plant, which has some- 
times a very disagreeable odor. 

8. My first is a nickname fora boy. My 
second is used in cooking. My whole what 
every boy covets. 

4, My first is an article of food. My second 
is found in closets. My whole {s used for 
catching my first. 

5. My first is used as a beverage. 
ond is a cooking utensil. 
for bolding my first. 

6. My first are small insects. My second is 
anticky substance. My whole is found in a 
lady’s work-basket. 

7. My first is a kind of herbage. My second 
part of a mill. My whole an insect. 

8. My first is acarpenter’s tool. My second 
isa nobleanimal. My whole is used in sawing 
wood. 

9. My first is worn by all. 
useful little article. 
tening my first. 

10. My first is a small animal. My second 
used to ensvare. My whole to catch my first. 

M. F. R. 


My sec- 
My whole is used 


My second Is a 
My whole used for fas 


TWO DIAMONDS AND TWO SQUARES. 
Forming Four Quarters. 
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First line of right-hand equare, a point; 
second, a girl’s name ; third, violent action: 
fourth, not wild. 

Firet line of left-hand square, a point ; sec- 
ond, fresh: third, not whole; fourth, two. 

Diamond on the right hand: first, a con- 
sonant ; second, a French coin; third, a point; 
fourth, an Indian of a certain tribe; fifth, « 
consonant. 

Diamond on the left band: first, a conso- 


nant; second, an atimal; third, a poiat; 
fourth, having eaten; fifth, s consonant. 
- Pezix, 


INDEPENDENT. 











TRADER'S PROBLEM. 

A trader owns s horse, valued at $75. Hav. 
ing sold him for $100, he afterward buys him 
back again for $75, and then sells him again 
for $100. He invests his gains in sheep, and, 
after spending an equal sum in fitting them 
for market, sells them at a gain of 100 per 
cent. on their original cost. He next invests 
the entire cost of the sheep in a second horse, 
which proves to be worth but 50 per cent. of 
what he cost. Finally, he swaps this horse for 
his first horse, paying a cash difference equal 
to the value of the second horse. How much, 
if any, has he gained or lost by his several 
trades? Who will solve the above in the 
least time? Send, with solution, the exact 
time spent in solving it. NILLOR. 


FRAMED CROSS. 


Each word, which consists of seven letters, 
is the name of some mythological being or 
place. Top of frame, the goddess of war; 
bottom of frame, the son of Jupiter and 
Niobe; left side of frame, the god of wine; 
right side of frame, a lake on the borders of 
Hades. Horizontal of cross, a people of Thes- 
saly. Perpend‘cular of cross, a goddess of 
corn. D. 8. T. (11 years old). 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


Tam of 12 letters. 

My 12, 3, 6 is illuminating. 

My 2, 10, 1 is a blow. 

My 7, 10, 9, 8, 4, 12 is a generous act. 
My 1, 8, 11 is a metal. 

My 8, 6, 5 is to request. 

My whole fs a boliday. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 24ra. 
BURIED FAMILIAR SURNAMES. 

1, Hill; 2, Jones; 3, Smith ; 4, Green ; 5, As- 
tor; 6, Howell ; 7, Bond: 8, Carter; 9, Fish 
(Mastiff is); 10, Cooper; 11, Fitch ; 12, Ward; 
18, Thomas ; 14, Beebe; 15, Lane. 

BIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
*“ Through the shadow of the globe 
We sweep into the younger day; 
Better fifty years of Europe 
Than a cycle of Cathay.” 
Cross-worD EnigmMa.—Election day. ~ 


TRIPLE ACROSTIO, 


RemittaLixivialL 
OnondagAtalantaA 
CampaigNicknackK 
KnighteDelicatE 





Am exchange contains an article entitled 
“Mistaken Notions as to Why People Visit 
Saloons.”’ The article istimely. Often when 
persons visit saloons their motives are mis- 
construed. Some men visit these places to 
get a ten-dollar bill changed ; some to buy a 
mackerel ; others to purchase postage-stamps; 
and many others to ascertain the time of day. 
And yet the majority of these persons are 
supposed to have entered the saloons to look 
upon the beer when it basa froth two inches 
deep. 


HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


Ir te strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the physical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eascs of the Blood and Liver, etc. 


























HOME FURNISHINGS 


CEQ. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Eto., Etc. 


TERMS. me poymente, moan, in advance, 

twelve pa ee - fal te hen 9200 furnished os 
7 r apes —~ ¢ w 

All goods at net prices if paid for in four payments 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


CARPETS. 


ALSO A FRESH ARRIVAL OF 


Anieat and Modern Embeeideries 
A. A. VANTINE & C0., 


S27 to $31 Broadway, 
IMPORTERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


CRINESE, JAPANESE, AND INDIA GOCDS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


ey _ Breakist Coc 











Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oi! has been removed. Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS 
PA R TIE S 


Bagge co WITH A CHOICE VARJETY OF 


Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
"0 ba ta ellied ame, Boned Tur- 
ey, crottoen. Tidal and Fancy 
kes, Flowers, etc.. etc. 


Also ee... pa of Decorated China, Silver, Glass 
and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








N. B.— Reli« able Waiters sentinall cases. 


179. BACON PIANOS. 28, 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


SITION 


Universe "hntertalinle, 


eunntleten , =r 
Etats _ iy a 











Ee Mars, Pants, 8th Nov., 1878. 
Ihave ome the official list of awards at the 
Cniversal Exposition, as published by the French 
Authorities, and find that only one Grand Prize was 
awarded for Sewing Machines. That va given to 


by me at once 


ven to the representative of ‘thas 
—— are Aa the 


position. 


SEWING WI MACHINES 


DOMESTIC USE AND ALL GRADES 
porn - OF MANUFACTURING 


WHEELER & WILSON M'F'G CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 
44 E East 14th St. (Union Square). 





$$$ Kae 


- NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 












98 E. 14th Bt, 


OtsrioNns 
USHIONS. 
AMERICAN or Vort anal Boston, 





December 1, 1881.] 


B: L. SOLOMON’S SONS. 


FINE 


FURNITURE, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, Etc. 


IN ADDITION TO A COMPLETE STOCK OF THE 
ABOVE GOODS, WE HAVE NOW ON SALE AN IN- 
VOICE OF ELEGANT BRONZES, JAPANESE 
VASES, PLAQUES, ETC., IMPORTED EXPRESS- 
LY FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 


29 Union Square, cor. 16th Street. 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


ONLY STORE, 171 BROADWAY, Cor. Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


HOU SEFURNISHING. 


CROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
Rrass Fire Coods. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1338 and {340 Broadw®iy. 














HUCKINS’S so U PS.—Hermetically Sealed. 
mas, 


T= 





Tomato, Mock TurRTLE. Ox Tall, JULIENNE, PEA, 
BEEF, CHICKEN, MACARONI, VERMICELLI, CONSOMME, 
OKRA, MULLIGATAWNEY, SOUP AND BOUILLI, GREEN 
TURTLE, TERRAPIN. 
ut - in quart cans, ready for peomecteee use. 

e 


quae nt for any emergency. ime and 
trouble of vecial fs Their rich and delicious quality 
warrant special instructions from purchasers that 


none but HUCKINS’S be sent them 
ax ag by Grocers Everywhere. 
. W. HUCKINS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BRANSON: KNITTER 


For Manufacturing or Family Use, 


either with or without steam power. Over 3,000 in 
use, and acknowledged to be all that is claimed for it 
and without a rival. Makes seamless hose of all sizes 
double heel and toe. Will not get out of order and 

irls and boys 10t i 5 years old operate them. For 
fuil particulars : address 





505 Chestnut St., Philadelph ia, Pa 
or 20 4 West Fourth St., Cinc — Ohio. 


SKIDNEY-WORT-: 















Because it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 





Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
a humors that developein Kidney and Uri- 
© ary Diseases, Bii a 

g itI\on, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
i .ervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 









SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
Eugene BR. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, p% 
E says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 
Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, 
her boy was given u 
hy: one = that } 
Kidney-\ 
M. 3. 2. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
faysho was not expec ted to live, , being bloated 









says 
»todie by four prominent 
16 was afterwards cured by 

























Anna I. Jarrett of Routh Salem, N. Y., says 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
* and other complications was cnded Ly the use of 
Kidney- Wort. 
John B. Lawrence of Jackson. Tenn., anffered 
for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
after taking “barrels of other medicines,” 
Kidney-Wort made him well. 
Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Ve. 
* suffered efght years with kidney dimiculty and * 
was unable to , Work. Kidney-Wort made him 
“ well as ever. 

























tar It acte with equal efficiency tn either form. 
GET IT ATTNE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 hs 


+ aman RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
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B. W. MRRIAM & C0, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IX 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


and Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 
of every description. 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
ta Catalogues free on application. 


Agenés and Buyers Wanted 
for fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
. § Watches. Liberal terms to active 
r\* agents. A single Watch sold be- 
\\low factory prices. Watches sent 
by express to be examined before 
a money. Catalogue free, 














ited eweler, New ark, NJ. a. 


Congress Wale. 


Cathartic and 


Alterative. J~ « well 
known specific for C ade Indiges- 


tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 


Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity 
y I ] y, 


safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 


digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotele. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


AND NOT 
BWEAR OUT. 
pta. Aire 
8s Be a Biko fb. 2 Dey ne 















FAL I. 


ERCOATS AND SUITS. 


Immense Stock 


oF 


NEW STYLES 


AT 


ALL PRICES. i 


EVLIN & 00Q., 


Broadway and Warren Street. 
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THE CINCINNATI 
WEEKLY TIMES 


has for more Senin duaen tienes Gate forty years rcgnnerse its 
position as the leading paper of the West. It 
ranks above all others in circulation, infiu- 





ence, and in the esteem of its readers, because 
it Is aes Se _ of paper the people want. 
r Times covers the whole ground 
ds a fity class fealty journal. It is larger 
and better than any high-priced weekly of- 
fered the fang its reading matter covers a 
greater scope, is more crs and in- 
structive, and yet it costs 
BUT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

Our agents everywhere say it is the easiest 
paper in the field to canvass for, and readers 
of one year are so pleased that they are sure 
to oy their subscriptions. ight es— 

columns for one dollar a an and the 
mon liberal terms to club agen 

Speciman copies . Send .> one before 
Fiance. 20 Wal for any paper. Address tw ed 
T wen put pret Cincinnati, O, 


THE DAILY TIMES-STAR, 


Right pages, forty-eight columns. Only six 
dettate a year, 83 for six months, $1.50 
for three months. Has the largest circula- 
tion of any paper in Cincinnati. Is the best 
—— medium and the best paper for 

o would know of the world’s 

somptly as the news can be im- 
Address Times-Star, Cincinnati, Q 
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farm and Garden 


fhe Agricultural Editor tlt be giad fo receive any 
practical hint, suggestions, or information tha 
will make this depariment move valuable /o those 
of our Subscribers who feel specia/ty interested. 


JERSEY CATTLE. 


In beauty of form and color, in gentleness 
of disposition, in length of life, Jersey cattle 
have no superiors; in amount of butter pro- 
duced in a year they have no equals; and in 
color, flavor, and texture the butter of this 
breed is now accepted in all markets a8. the 
standard of excellence. 

The cows of this breed weigh about 800 lbs, 
Their eyes are large and mild; the head small 
and lean; the face dished; the horns small, 
incurved, and yellow; the ears small, thin, and 
yellow inside; neck and throat straight; thin 
and clean back and level and broad at loins; 
barrel well-ribbed and deep at flanks; legs 
short aud emall; tail fine and long; hide thin 
and mellow and yellow ; hair soft; udder yery 
full forward and behind and free from bair; 
teatssquarely placed ; milk-veins large and long; 
escutcheonslargeand fullon thighs; disposi- 
jion kind and quiet, The general appearance of 
the Jersey. as compared with other breeds, is 
not only small but thin. The colors include 
all shades of fawn, drab, brown, and gray, 
either in one uniform color or varying in shade 
with different parts of the body, or broken in 
patches of white. Unfortunately, there was 
for atime a “fashion” in colors in England 
aud this country, and breeding with reference 
to a particular color or for a uniform color, un- 
dvubtedly, interfered with the more important 
occupation of breeding for butter. Happily, 
this vagery has almost passed away. ‘The 
color of the hair of a Jersey bas no connection 
whatever with the butter-yield as to quality or 
quantity, nor is it any indication of the vigor 
or of the disposition of the animal. The 
Jersey isa good eater and good “ digester,”’ 
but. when compare] with what she produces, 
she does not eat more than the cows of other 
breeds. The rations most favorable in this 
country for the health of the cow, the de- 
velopment of the calf in the womb, and the 
production of the largest amount of the best 
quality of butter are about 20 pounds of hay, 
4to 6 quarts of a mixture of equal weights of 
cob-corn meal and wheat bran, and half a peck 
of carrots and beets, chopped up and mixed 
with the grain. This for a Winter ration, In 
the Summer it is well to supplement the pasture 
with a grain fodder of oats and peas, millet, 
sweet cornstalks, or barley, according to the 


seavon, and to this a couple of quarts of corn 
and wheat meal may be added. 

A Jarger grain ration than the cow can at 
once direct toward the warmth of the body 
and the supply of fat in the udder will occasion 
atendency to put fat on the carcass, and this 
tendency, encouraged, will be fatal to the 
greatest butter yield. From the start, care 
must be taken to uive the Jersey enough food 
to keep it warm and keep it growing if young, 
and keep it steadily developing the fetus and 


manufacturing butter, if mature; but all food 
beyond that required for these purposes will be 
worse than wasted, for it will divert the Jersey 
from the butter-producer, in which character 
she is a success, to the beef-producer, in 
which rd/e she always must be and always 
should be a failure. 

Great care should be exercised with regard 
to high feeding before the cow calves. With 
cows of this breed it is well to withdraw all 
grain for at least six weeks before the calf is 
born. While it is important to give the cow 
food sufficient to supply all of her needs and 
those of the almost fully developed foetus, yet 
it should be remembered that at this time the 
cow is taking comparatively little exercise, she 
is giving little or comparatively little milk or 
bulter, and the fetus, until it comes into the 
world, requires Jess than one ounce of nourish. 
mentaday. Allof these needs good hay and 
perhaps a few roots will supply. Grain will 
unduly rouse the system. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that, in orderto avoid the too 
frequent cases of death or injury from milk- 
fever and garget, a! grain should be removed 
for a month, at least, before the period of 
parturition, and given sparingly for, at least, a 
week thereafter. 

It seems to be better forthe dam and no worse 
for the calf if the latter is removed at the end 
of forty-eight hours. For the first two or 
three weeks let whole warm milk be given. At 
the end of this period skim-milk, warmed, 
may be substituted. This may be given up to 
six or eight quarts a day until the calf is well 
established in the habit of eating grass or 
whole oats and hay. 

The Jersey has been brought to her present 
state of excellence by not a little in-breeding. 
“In no other way bave our present well-known 
breeds of live stock been established than by 
ip breeding ’’; in po other way can the desir. 
abl. characteristics be fixed. It has been well 
ee ‘that “this system of breeding has a re- 
ar'~— ‘afluence; it develops the good and de- 
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sirable qualities and it fixesthem. It undoubt- 
edty, also, fn many Instances, develops the weak 
nesses and the undesirable qualities, and this 
renders it necessary that the breeder should 
bave considerable experience before attempt- 
ing this department of breeding, but just as 
certainly as this in-and-in breeding has been an 
important agent in bringing the Jerseys up to 
where they now stand, just so certainly must 
it be depended upon in our efforts toward 
carrying them to a yet higher position. 

That this breed of cattle has reached its best 
performance no one thoroughly familiar with 
them in their past and present condition will 
be willing for a moment to admit. Though 
they to-day as a class surpass all other breeds 
in annual butter-yleld, there are no substan- 
tial indications yet visible that the limit of 
this production has by any means been 
reached. On the contrary, not a month dur- 
ing the past year bas gone by without bringing 
reliable reports of increased individual records 
and of increased averages for herds. Nor are 
the best reports received from any one section 
ofthe country. Northern New England and 
Southern New York each report nearly eight 
hundred pounds of butter as the amount pro- 
duced by one cow in twelve running months; 
Eastern Massachusetts gives us a cow with a 
record of over seven hundred pounds in a 
year, and from I'linois and Tennessee we are 
receiving reports of great yields. 

Nor does the Jersey who gives seven or 
eight hundred pounds of butter in twelve 
months, and who also develops a calf during 
this period, show any falling offin vigor of 
constitution, either in herself or in her off- 
spring ; in other words, though ske produces 
tenfold more butter in a year than she would 
do in a natural state, she gives this increased 
yield without drawing unduly upovany of the 
necessary functions of her organization. It is 
a legitimate result of systematic, thorough 
breeding. 

We claim, then, that the Jersey is the most 
profitable butter-producer. She makes more 
butter thanany other cow; this butter isof a 
better quality than that produced by any other 
cow; she is as long-lived asthe cow of any 
other breed and she comes into profit earlier; 
she is as economical to feed, as easy to “ hand- 
die,” and more easy to make butter from, giv- 
ing more butter in her milk in proportion Lo the 
other elements, makiry, in particular, a great 
saving in the amount of water to be milked 
from the bag, to be carried to the milk-room, 
and to be provided with pan-surface. This is no 
unimportant characteristic, from a practical 
point of view. Nosmall amount of time, labor, 
and material is thus saved in the course of 
@ year. 

The Jersey not only gives richer milk, but in 
her milk the ‘“‘globule”’ is larger than in the 
milk of other breeds. In consequence of this 
larger globule, the cream rises quicker and, 
hence, is exposed a shorter time to injury from 
fermentation, from odors, and from dust and 
insects. 

The larger globule, with its thinner envelope, 
cburus more quickly and more satisfactorily 
and is better adapted to a!l varieties of churns. 

It may also be said that cream-cheese from 
the milk of this breed are highly esteemed, 
and Jerscy veal brings a high price in the 
market. 

To sum up: 

First.—The Jerseys are a thoroughbred and 
well-established race. As faras there is any- 
thing of value in systematic breeding, with a 
particular end distinctly iu view, purity of 
blood and a long line of worthy ancestors, and 
favorable conditions with respect to food and 
climate, the Jerseys compare favorably with 
any and all other breeds. 

Second.—They possess as fully as any breed 
the power of transmitting their desirable qual- 
ities to their offspring. They are thoroughly 
responsive to in-and-in breeding, when intelli- 
gently carried on for the purpose of intensify- 
ing and perpetuating their peculiar powers as 
butter-producers. The leading Jersey cows in 
America to-day show in their pedigree much 
close breeding among their ancestors, and they 
are better than any of their ancestors. 

Third.—Having smaller bodies than any of 
the other leading breeds, they require less 
food to build up and develop these bodies 
while they are growing, and they require less 
food for the repairs of their bodies when they 
have reached their full size. 

Fourth.—They come into profit at least a 
year earlier than otber breeds, and thus make 
a saving to their owners of a year’s food, 
handling, and housing. This is no small item, 
considering the labor, the expense, and -the 
risk attending the younger years of valuable 
stock. 

Fifth.—They hare shown a power unequaled 
by any other breed of adapting themselves to 
the various climates and to the yarietics of 
foods of all parts of the United States. 

Sizth.—No cattle in tbis country are more 
quiet, gentle, bardy, prolific, or long-lived, 

Seventh._—They are the most persistent milk- 
ers of any breed. They seldom go dry for 
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more than six weeks. Many instances are on 


. reeord of cows giving half a dozen calves in as 


many years, without ever ceasing to give a good 
yield of milk. 

Fighth.—They make more butter from a 
given amount of feed than the cows of any 
other breed. Two pounds and a quarter of 
butter a day is not an uncommon yield for a 
cow in the Winter, receiving n dozen pounds of 
dry hay and two pounds of corn meal, mixed 
with two pounds of wheat shorts. 

Ninth.— they will make more butter in twelve 
running months than will the cows of any 
other breed. Several cows in this couatry 
made in 1880 over seven hundred pounds of 
butter, two of them nearly eight bundred 
pounds, and none of these cows are believed to 
have yet reached the full limit of their powers. 
Records for herds of 800, 350, and 400 Ibs. 
are to be found in many states. 

Tenth.—Their butter has a higher color in 
Winter, as well as in Summer, than that of any 
other breed except the Guernsey. 

Eleventh.—The milk, the cream, and the but- 
ter of the Jersey has a richer taste and a more 
lively and agreeable flavor at all times of the 
year than that of any other breed. 

Twelfih.—The butter of this breed, in tex- 
ture and grain, has no equal. Its firmness, 
its freedom from asalvy character in the heats 
of Summer, is particularly noticeable. 

Thirteenth.—There is no breed whieh has 
been crossed upon the common stock of the 
United States with more immediate or more 
satisfactory results. It is an important fact in 
cross-breeding that the most favorable results 
are obtained where the bull belongs to a race 
whose bodies are smaller than are those of the 
race to which the cow is allied, and the same 
is true where the male represents a race older 
aud better established than that to which the 
female belongs. Both of these favorable con- 
ditions exist in the case of the Jerseys and our 
common stock. 

Fourteenth.—The Jersey breed is surpassed by 
no other in respect to the opportunities it 
offers for the efforts of the practical or the 
experimental breeder.—RICHARD GOODMAN, 
Jun., in “ Journal of the American Agricultural 
Aasociation.”’ 





QUINCE CULTURE. 


THE answer to the inquiry of a subscriber 
says: ‘* The cuttings should be of the present 
year’s growth,” etc. I have been studying 
and experimenting in quince culture for ten 
years, and have learned to use sticks that have 
been growing for several years, in preference 
to those of but one year’s growth, though I 
do not reject these. By using older and larger 
cuttings] get very much stronger avd more 
vigorous trees, in less time. On such large 
sticks I have shoots that grew over five feet 
last year. The side-shoots of these this year 
are about two feet. I had fine fruit this year 
on a tree that will not be three years old till 
next Spring. 

Again, the writer proposes to have the cut- 
tings ‘“‘about ten inches long, . . . with 
not more than one or two buds above the sur- 
face.” My eXperience has taught me to use 
sticks about 15 or 16 inches long, set about a 
foot in the ground, and to look for the devel. 
opment ofall needed buds where none are to 
be seen on the old wood I use. Sometimes a 
bud below the surface sends ip the shoot that 
makes thetree. If too many start, I rub off all 
I do not want to grow. 

I have a growth this year on my three-year 
trees of over seven feet, and on oneof seven 
feet seven inches. The best of these had half 
a peck of fruit ripen on them this year. My 
best trees, that were propagated seven years 
ago, from such large cuttings as 1 have de- 
scribed, bore this year a little over three 
pecks to the tree. One tree had 185 quinces 
get ripe on it. The same tree bore 80 quinces 
two years ago. The average of these older 
trees at five years was half a peck; at six 
years, a peck ; at seven, a peck anda half; and 
pow, in their eighth year, it is about half a 
bushel, from which I have realized an average 
of $1.21. The average last year was 96 cents 
a tree. 

Your writer advises Autumn planting. My 
experience is in favor of February or March, 
but it may be that the climate here makes the 
difference. I entirely agree with you in re- 
gard to the rich, mellow soil to be prepared, 
though I bave concluded they will do well any- 
where Where corn and potatoes will succeece 
You are wise, also, in pressing the soil very 
firmly about the cuttings. It helps their root- 
ing. I also throw a little salt around the 
cuttings, to keep the surface moist and fertil- 
ize them. 

The other methods of propagating—by 
sprouts from the stumps, by layers, by sprouts 
from roots, and from seeds—each have their 
peculiar advantages, though, on the whole, I 
think cuttings the choice. Where you want 
\@ get a choice variety into a poorer. kind, the 
method by grafting, as an apple is grafted, 
will be found advantageous. J have seen fruit 








borne on a graft the second year. One of my 
grafts this year bas exceeded four feet and 


will probably bear next year. I have nowin @ 


cultivation seven sorts, and expect to add the 
eighth, by grafting, inthe Spring; and when 
my over 300 trees all come to fruitage I may 
have a more interesting report to make of my 
success.—_W. W. Merrcn, in “* New England 


Farmer.” 
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THE STRAWBERRY BED. 


Just before Winter sets inthe strawberry 
bed needs attention. There are always some 
undesirable plants that have escaped the 
hoe, which are hardy enough to endure the 
frost and continue to grow until the ground 
freezes. Such plants show themselves more 
readily after a few cold nights have killed a 
portion of the leaves of the strawberry vines. 
When they are thus made to be readily seen 
is a goed time to root them out; for, if they 
are permitted to remain over Winter, they 
wilt be ready to grow. 4s soon as the frost 
leaves the ground in the Sprivg, and by their 
early rapid growth very much reduce the crop 
of fralt. 

Among those plants which do the most mis 
chief may be named sorrel and twitch or 
couch grass. ‘he former often comes from the 
seed in such countless numbers that, unless 
the ground is kept well boed during the entire 
mouth of September, it is difficult to remove 
it later in the season without very much dis- 
turbing the vines. The latter, if the land bo 
well hoed during August, will not make much 
headway, as it propagates itself principally 
from roots. The few roots that have escaped 
the hoe are easily pulled out. White clover 
sometimes makes its appearance iu such quan- 
tities tbat some of the small roots will escape 
the hoe, Only to appear later in the season. 
As soon as discovered, they should be care- 
fully pulled out, orthey will, before the straw- 
berry season comes, grow to u size to injure 
the crop. Afterthe ground frevzes and b: fore 
the Winter weather sets in tle vines should 
be protected from the extreme cold winds 
with some covering that dves not le close 
evough to prevent the circulation of air. Asa 
portion of the leaves remain green duting the 
eutire Winter, if they are covered too close, 
the vines are killed. Various materials are 
used for covering. Among these may be 
named corn-stalks, rye-straw, hay, and ever- 
green boughs. The last-named are said by 
those who have tried them to be one of the 
best materials, especially if the boughs be 
from cedar trees. In using this material, the 
branches should not be too large, nor should 
they be so small as to lay close enouxh to pre- 
vent the circulation of air among the vines. 
After a heavy snow, branches from one to two 
feet in length are about the rigut size.—New 
Enyland Farmer. 


BREEDS OF SHEEP. 


Tag agricultural editor of the New York 
Times discourses as follows about breeds of 
sheep: 


“The Lincoln and Leicester sheep, which 
have been bred to take ou fat enormously, have 
been tried bere and have failed. The Cotawoid 
is the best of this class of sheep, but without 
bigh and special feeding it produces but poor 
mutton. Turnips make the best flavored mut- 
ton, and grass upon permanent pasture, luxu- 
riant and thick in growth, 1s required to buiid 
up the frame, which turnips and concentrated 
food shall fill out to tne desired weight aud 
rotundity. The Cotswold bere bas bad its day 
and the popular fancy is now forthe Hamp- 
suires, Oxfords, Shropsbires, and Southdowns. 
Theee all belong to one Class of sheep and all 
bave the distinguishing sign of black or partly 
biack faces and legs, and American farmers 
who destre to * go into’ sheep must choose one 
or another of these four breeds. Our one 
American sheep is a wool sheep, good for very 
little for mutton; and yet a well-bred and 
well-fed Merino produces mutton but littie in- 
ferior to that of the vaunted Southdown. Itis 
food, and vot breed, that makes meat, and if we 
should feed our gride Merinos as wellas the 
English farmers feed their Southdowns—-giv- 
ing the juicy, bigh-flavored Swede turnip, 
with plenty of corn and hay—we could show as 
fine legs and saddles and as high-flavored 
meat as the English farmer can with his 
*downs,’ But sheep, like the prophet, have 
no honor in theirown country and among their 
own people and foreign breeds take prece- 
dence of the natives. This is to be greatly de- 
plored, because so long as this spirit and p:ac- 
tice prevail so long shall we produce secon‘- 
class mutton, and so Jong shall we depend non 
English breeders for our sheep and co:tin ie 
to import, at a high price, instead of producing 
our own. And, of course, this practice will 
prevent the cheapness of this meat which is 
desirable and is necessary to make mutton 
popular.” 


The Cotswold and Shropshire appear at the 
present time to be in the lead, the former the 
favorite, although the authority quoted above 
states that it has had its day. 
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DESIRABLE HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


PETERS & CALHOUN CO. 
offer the following Fine Made Coods: 


Coach Harness, 
Tandem Harness, 
Buggy Harness, 


Fine Fur and Wolf Lap Robes. 


691 BROADWAY, NEW 


Inu Ordering, please ae this paper. 


Riding Saddles, 
Riding Bridles, 
Riding Whips, 


YORK. 





HORSE DISTEMPER!! 


SANFORD’S 
LIQUID HEAVE AND DISTEMPER -RENEDY 


is a perfect specific for the malady now raging among 
Horses known as Eptzoity, Distemper, and Pink Eye 
and sure cure for Coughs, Colds, and Heaves. It is 
kept constantly on hand and used by hdorse-owners 
as a preventive against Epidemic Distemper. Ccertifi- 
cates by thie score can be given, if desired. Space too 
expensive to print. The appearance of this adver- 
tisement in this paper is proof of its repute. In 
further evidence of the value of Sanford's Liquid 
Heave and Distemper Remedy a8 an invaluable 
remedy for the diseases among horses mentioned, 
and an carnest of the good faith of the proprietor, 
inquiry may be made of Rev.S8. J. Rogers, Marshall, 
Minn.; Rev. J. V. C. Nellis, Gilbertsville, N. Y.; Rev. A. 
Mattice, Pine Plains, N.Y.; Rev. C. D. Nott, D.D., Wash- 
ington, N. J.; Rev. D. Wortman, D.D., Fort Plain, N. Y¥. 
Trade supplied by C. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York; A. McCLURE & CO., Albany, N. Y.; 
Cc. W. SNOW & CO., Syracuse N. Y.; GERITY & 
MORRILL, Elmira, N.Y.;J.N. STEELE, Auburn, N.Y. 
Ask your Druggist to get it. 


Put up in pint bottles. $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 
Sent to any point, by express, on receipt of price, by 
E. 8S. GREGORY, Druggist, Proprietor, 

Fert Plain, N. ¥. 

N. B.—Cannot be sent by mail. 
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JANES & KIRTLAND, 


15 MURRAY STREET, 
ARE PREPARED TO DO AT SHORT NOTICE 


Furnace Work 


FOR HEATING 
Churches, Stores, Banks, and Dwellings. 
MAKERS OF THE 


Fox, Janes, and Walker Furnaces, 
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REPAIRS DONE PROMPTLY. 


The Trade supplied with CASTINGS, | 
Now isthetime to have your FURNACES PUT IN 
ORDER FOR THE WIN ro | 


The Celebrated | Beebe Ranges. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for Buildings, 


IRON STABLE FITTINGS, 
HAY-RACKS, MANGERS, Etc. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate cf Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New ¥ork O@lice 130° Front Street. 
ctory, Newark, N. 
&#™ Farmers and Dealers are favited to send for 
Crcular. 





THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


This well- kpow m and £ me hly efficient remed: 
for diseases of the Eye has acquired a world-wide rep. 
utation during the past eighty-one years ; and itisa 
remarkable fact that this re tion has been sus- 
tained simply by the merits ~)  madigias ad 
not by any puffing or extensive ising. The many 
thousands who eee a it wil b oy testimony to the 
Manuf S tured onl 47 JOHN L. THOMPSON, 

utects on ‘, SONS & 
co.. ice 2H cents. Sold by all druggists. 





<Catarrn 


Rev. T, P, Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Cure yourself at Home. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV T.P CHILDS TROY.OHIO, 
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or Bronchitis who earnestly 

reliet, } canfurnish a 

means of P: and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home T 

sultation by 

ise Free. 


No charge for con 
mail. Velvable Tr T 
Femedies are 








ev. Fock 





¢ ao ie is 





THERE Is ; IN IT. 
Grow a Seli at 
Goopnpb GoopD 
Crop. Prices. 


Consult the Crop and Market Reports in 


The Farmers’ Review. 


Up to Dec, jh gery subscriptions will be re re- 
ceived at ON AR a year. Rest of this 
year free. For 10 cents extra will send 

1882. 


VENNOR’S ALMANAC FOR 
ist, 1883 and Ven- 


Regular price, 25 cents. 
The Farmers’ Keview to Jan. 
por's Als Almaniac only $1.10, { you remit before Dec, 
15t 
uae copy for 3-cent stamp. Liberal terms to 
= assers 
FARMER®S’ REVIEW CO.., Chicago, Tu. 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


make New Rich 

Binal — § wal a completely change the blood in 
the entiresystem in three months. Any person 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
pene. Beat by rY for 8 letter stamps. 

S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 
formerly Bangor, Me. 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. Kinasiey, who bas treated in 
Kome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 23 years. Doctors, Ministers, and the 
Poor cured free. Cross eyes straightened ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula and all diseases 
successfully treated. Send for Dr. +y = 
ley's Asthma Specific and other remedies. Write 
A Wey. t ee EE full vw. Address 


KINGSLEY, M. D.. Rome. N. Y. 











DR. KENNEDY’S 


+ \ 
is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption dow» to the slightest tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six Hundred caves under my 
own eyes. it acts first on the stomach, restores the 
appetite, cleanses the biood, quiets the nerves. It 
stops Bleeuing of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat. lt cures Astiima and Whooping Cough in 


their worst spasms. I want you to know pi | - by 
er cou medicine 
Weed 


have carefully watched its effects on all ages from 
one 4 ie e age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 
DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS, 


BELLS 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Be. Founprrs, 
TROY, Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Be “iis. 
¢2?” Catulogues sent free to parties needing bells. 























—_—— —_—— 


THE ORIGINAL AND G ENU INE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells ov all purpeses. War 


ranted satietactory and —_ ple, 
ENEELY & CO., West Troy,N. Y¥ 


BUCKEYE DELL FOUNDRY 


Bellis of Pure Copper aud Tin for Chure 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farins, ete. yoney 

WARRANTE D. Cat alogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN @ TIFT. Cincinnati, 0, 








es Any Shade. 
B." 


CLEVELAND, 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. 


s there are imitations now on the m 
MARK” is = each package, and thereby get the “‘GED 


with 


It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 


ket, see that above “ TRADE 
UINE RUBBER PAINT.” 
FACTORIES AT 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 








3 USE : 
PAINT. FURE 





FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 
IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 
WM. E. LUGAS, 89 Maiden Lane, 


JOHN LUCAS & CO., 141 North 4th St. Philadelphi . 
GELL'S ASTH 


a lile aud deatu with 


New York; 





MA 


SHG, treated EMEDY:; Phy a- 


PH 
t, I was compelled duriug tuo last five yeare of luy filness to eit on my chair 
4 wight gasping for breath ; 3; my sufferings weie beyond description. 
di Hi 


pac mass ae 
Manager, 





In despair I experimented on 
aling the medicine tiu.s obtained. J fortanately disco «@ 
RU, warranted to relieve the moat stubborn case o 
ret ne = ome 2 somteiet ly. Any person not fully 
roprietor and the money wi! ayer 
CHARGE, Biola, your druggist not keep th 
CHARGE. by all Drugeiets. Address D. LANGEL:,, Pre. 


Astor House Offices, New York City, 





The Jndependent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 







S2 Numbers (geatage free).. : $3.00 
26 . i mos.) postage ‘free accion 1.50 
13 ” nei ) , . 75 
4 1 month), P iGeueinon 35 
2 si (2 weeks), TM Seyiaalenamniee 20 
1 Number () week), 10 
One subscription two years. 5 60 
One subscription with one NEW subscrit 

Se Ns waven'ens0odendasccckwones 5 00 
One subse ae with two NEW subscri 

SOMO TOURICEAMCD. .,........2..-- +0000: 7 00 


One subscri ag three years. diets 
One subscripticn with three ‘NEW subscribers, 





ee cae ca wenns boas eahenee 8 50 
One subscription four ac mciccgnsecetecsones +0 
One subse ae with four NEW subscribers, in 

SINT 6 cnnbh chs doseneseoccoddstpavcdoa 000 
One quitecription EEO S 00 
a number over five at the same rate, invari 

ra a = remittance. 


january ist, 1882, THE INDEPENDENT = 
be published on the cash ‘principle—that is, no 
will be sent to subscribers after their paid su scrip: 
tions expire. 


Sample Copies Free upon application. 


Make ali remitiances payable to the order of 
THE INDE NDENT. 

Rem ttances must be wade in Money Urders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGie- 
TERED ;LxT Ten. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters ase obliged to register 
1 rs whenever requested to do so. 

onames enter ¢d on os Besrieticn books with- 
outthe moneyin advan 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 

the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 

en on the yellow address label on the outside of 

per, and to renew two or three weeks previous 

es “thee expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


OTHE RECEIPT of the paper, is a sufficient ~eceipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
Tfemitted to RENEW cunaorigtians are indicated ts 
the change in the date of expiration on the iittle yei 
sow ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second weet ¢fter thy money 
is received. But when a postage steno is received 
the receipt wi!ll be sent by ma 

Messrs SAMPSON LO y& CO, No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Lond n to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements : ’ 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O, Box 2787, New Vork Clty 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 


14 lines to the inch ge | lines tu the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last faged& Business Notice 





OF UATME,..02 00 ccresseccced ibe. "ime pipoardiocvecss PL 

4 times (one month)...cvc. 4 times (one month....~5c 

.* (three months): He./13 °° (three months)s\+¢. 
“* (six Me. 260° six . 

52 (tweive “ (tweive “ re 


§2 
InLe STRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


§ QIEBD. 22. ccccccccccccccccccoc-cecccccccsevccoors $1. 
‘ times (one month) ‘ : ” 
13 * (three months).. 
% six ) 

3 (twelve 





PUBLISHER'S Notices. ony DOLLAR PER wr Tk 
NE, KACH TIME 
Bix aNnctaL Norices....TWO DOLLARS Pern AGATE 


INF. 
Rrticiows Norices........... Firty CeNn16 A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS not enecoding four 
nes, $!. Over thet. Twenty-five Cents a Tin 
he foe ay must be made in savanece. 
laresn all’ jetters to 
THE INDBPENDENT, 
261 Breadway, New York Clty. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1882, 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will findit greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in coa 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription of Tue INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 


These periodicals will be sent from the offices 


price 


of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postaye paid 


Reg. Price. 
American Agriculturist..........$1 25 $1 50 
Atlantic Monthly..............+. 83 50 4 Ww 
Arthur’s Illuetrated Home Mag- 

MBC .000ccccece neebowadnwna t 75 200 
Century Magazine (formerly Scrib- 

TE ac cagparvessrace ssewnense 8 ww 400 
Christian at Work....... ...00020 3% 3 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 1 75 2 00 
Eclectic Magazine..... cccoree Oe eon 
Forest and Stream........ . 850 400 
Frank Leslie's Ilustrated W: odds. 3 50 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.. .......... 1 75 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine. ............. 3 50 4 00 

6 We Big.ccccce. sendenes 3 50 40) 

Bazar..... . 3850 4 00 

‘ Young Peuple ( Ww eekly). 1 35 1 50 
tnd SOc ks kes 0a: 0000000400 1 7 2 00 
Lippincott’s Mavazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age...... . 7530 8 00 
National Sunday-school Totter 2 1 25 
Our Little Ones and The Nurserr. 1 25 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly. 450 5 00 
St Nicholas Magazine........... 2 70 3 00 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 800 
The Cottage Hearth, Boston (new 

hey at 110 1 50 
The Illustrate 4 Christian w eekly. 22 2 50 
Turf, Field, and Farm (neweubs.’. 4 50 5 00 
Weekly Tribume.s.......0000-000% 1 50 200 
Waverley Magazine 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical waest....... ee 1 00 


**Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People., 2 25 
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ESTABLISHED 1780. 





~ ’ ~wh 
t Complete in 
Set Compicts in Flask? 337: 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 
So charge for packing. Send for pinetrmed Catalogue 
SHAW PLIN & 


27:5 Sudbury St.. St. 


" Bost or. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices, 


Fine White French China Deo Sete, 14v pieces $0 0 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. R $0 
Richly Decorated Fr'h China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 * 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.00; white 32 
White English Porcelain Dinner aan, 100 pieces ¥ oo 
Siiver-plated Dinner Knives, per do: 0 
LSO ALL HOUSEFU NISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated < ‘atalogue and Price List mailed free on 


application. Estimates furnished 


Cc. L. Hadley. Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
eharge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.O. Moma Order. 





CHICKERING # 
*. PIANO, 


THE VICTOR in all great contests, and for 


THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copted not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered duri:@ 
the presen! conditions of trade at 


GREAiLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persone wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
or are respectfully invited to vielt our 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 166 Tremont-st., 


KNA 


VPIANO-FORT ES. 
UNZQUALED I? 





Boston. 








Toe, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. | 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO,, 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Bahtmere, 


Ne. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York 


STA TEN ISLA ND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 Jehu St., N. Y. 


BRANCH | 4} *Bidway, near: apt s St., N.Y. 


47 N. Kighth St. Philadel hia. 
OFFICES | {70 iw Baltimore oe Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc. of all fabrics and 


of the most elaborate tyles, cleaned or dyed success 
fully without ripping 
Ge ntlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed wi 
surtains, Window Shades, Table-Covers C arpets, 


om, cleaned or dyed. 
Emplo ying the best attainable skill and most im 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confidently 
romise the best results and unusually prompt re- 
urn of goods. 
Govuds received and returned by express and by mai! 
RARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


Nos, Sand 7 John St., 


BABCOCK 


FIRE 


SIMPLE! 
EFFECTIVE! 





nywas iH) Ss. F. HAYWARD, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 


gr tT 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HBATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY, Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
L&EBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union 8t., Boston. 








407 Broadway. N.Y. City 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advaniages that TaRRant’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 


elers oo land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative ana corrective: 


and it is always ready. 








We Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets 


Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


cw Fitted bed? 3 Killam’s Improved Spring 


All. WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. KILLAM & O., New Haven, Conn. 


anenee 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO,, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 


SP ESTERBROOK’S *rens. 


SAD! 
sh NONA\ 















ORK ¢ & yous Str, 


Camden, N. J. New York 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 





THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





New and Original Designs in Electro-plated 


HOLLOW WARE AND FLAT WARE. 


Address all Communications to Manufacturers, BIRMINGHAM, CONN 
_ Salesrooms: 25 Maiden Lane, N. Y., and 170 State St., Chicago. 


ATsumph ore Oldest aad Mal Extnsine Manuasharesin the Word 


Messrs. SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. (corner 14th Street, at Union 
Square), the well-known manufacturers of Silvereplated Ware, have been 
awarded by the management of the Melbourne (Australia) International Expo- 





| sition the highest awards and medals for their exhibit of Silver-plated Ware. 





EXTINGUISHER | 


| tion called NERV 


DURABLE! | 


A Sentinel that Never Sleeps, | & CO-: Wa. H.'s¢ 


The award consisted of an elaborately illuminated parchment certificate and a 
first prize medal. This honor is all the more gratifying considering the fact that 
the goods exhibited by them were im competition with forty-four of the leading 
manufacturers of the world.— The Jewelers’ Cirewlur. 


The Meriden Silver-Plate Co. 


30 East 14th Street, near Union Square, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLECTRO, GOLD, AND SELVER-PLATED WARE 


IN NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE, THE GOUTY DIATHESIS, Etc. 

Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General U. S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the University of New York, ete.: 

“Lhave for some time made use of tie Buffalo tithie Water in cases of affections of the NER yOxe 
STEM, complicated with BRIGHT’S DISE ASK BE KIDNEYS, or with a GOUTY 
DIATHES is Mik RESU LTS AVE BEEN EMINENTLY 8 SFACTO - Lithia has 
pr many ye ith xe tthe BUF ALS “oy nee 
ACTS. BETTER THAN ANKX, ‘EXTEMP: RASEOUS sd LUTION ‘ A 
KA LTS. AND Is, MOR ‘ I THE STOMA tn. 
it in those cases of CERE AL Hy PER A [rom evermee yermental work—in which the conii- 
Us vy SPE SIA ey 1D GEN ER LLY WITH MARK EDBENEFIT. nt 
Water in cases of six paltons, ss pet cane at she Sp rings. On sale in New York by CASWELL. HAZARD 


THOMAS F. COODE, 
Proprietor Buffaie Lithia Springs, Virginia. 








INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 






GREENFIELD CUTIBET Co. 


Manufacturers of 






BrBSsTt 


Superior Solid Steel SEES 

Silver Plated Pie, a Table, Dessert, 
and Tea Knives, ete., to Match. 

ALFORD, WARD & DAVENPORT, 

85 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK, 


In order to  eereiane our goods to the peopls, we 
ill send by mail, prepaid, 


1 Pie math, $2.00 | 6 Table Knives, $3.50 
1 Butter “ 50| 6 Dessert “ 8.25 


reular 
__FOLDING CHAIR ¢ ‘ LO. B NEW HAVEN, CT 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from 75 cents to > $900. Cirenlars 
of Type, 10 
3 prey of cards, 10 centa 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


only $00" Pianos, 188 up are ered inducements 

















Ready, Write oreail on BEATTY. Washington, N.J, | > Tes Kuives, 8.00 | or any portion pro rats. 


= Fas baru — 


December 1, 1861. 


SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET. 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


ECKE 
& SON 


ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS, 


The Highest Standard of Excellence 
Attained and Maintained 


Sndenged be by all i} phe Freminent Artict Me- 








ies for Tene, Touc 
an Wsccter Workmanship. 
ry bm Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
ry UTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 


‘BEST IN THE WORLD: 


sP00/ 








WASTE SEWING SILi............ 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c. per oz. 

A 36-page pamphiet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting SUk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
69 Broadway, N. Y.; 


238 Market St., Philadelphia 
THE 


STANDARD 


SPOOL 


THE 
Best in the Market. 


Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 


Geyeva, Kae Co., Inv. 
Graham & Haines, 
Manufacturers’ Ageaw 
118 Chambers St. we 
= BIA BICYCLE. 























Ky 





ith and 
stamp for 24 page Catal 
S 1A Price-lists and full information. 
\/ 9 THE POPE M'F’G CO., 
614 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M WE'G 7 CO., M’'t’rn, New York « City. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch W 
aud 87 John 
and 197 Lake 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Ram 
Engines, 





, New York, 
St., Chicago. 
Garden 


tc. 
Works Founpxp 1% 1882. 
medal @ 
them by the ¢ Universal Es. 
hibition at 


Us, a tect tat 








bition. 1876. 
¥ ! WANTED to Can f 
AGENTS } = avens. and Mao. AzINES. Good a 
Easy work. Send for Price-List and Terms 


ATIONAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY, GUINET, Mics. 











Fvtablished 1817. 





* 
VeJ. Magnin, Guedin & Co, 


* 


29 Union Square, 29 
have just received latest Designs in 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Bronzes, Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 








* WATCH. K 








‘ux Leperexpert’’ Press, Nos. ‘31 ax> 23 _Rosz Srazer. 








